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Hand to Mouth Buying 


HE ultimate consumers of commodities control 
the volume of business in this country. 
The purchasing power of these ultimate con- 
sumers is limitless. 

Their consuming ability is the greatest on earth. 

There are about 23,400,000 homes in the United 
States presided over by about the same number of 
women. 

This is just one class of purchasers and they spend 
on the average $600 per home per year. 

Almost $15,900,000,000 in the aggregate spent for 
commodities a year from the housekeepers alone. 

Controlling so vast a sum, these consumers are 
worth cultivating. The producers of commodities 
are now catering to their wants. That’s a wise 
policy. 

Now, these ultimate consumers know they are liv- 
ing in a new era. 

They know that this is the age of invention and 
improvement. 

They know that this is the era of power and mass 
production. 

Therefore, 
buyers. 

Let us illustrate. 

The great majority of the householder consumers 
want to keep abreast of the times and styles. 

They verily believe that to be out of fashion is 
tobe dead. They want to live. 

They know fashions and styles change—change 
frequently and quickly. Dresses may be one-piece 
suits in early fall and two-piece styles for early win- 
ter. Skirts may be twelve inches from the floor today 
and fourteen and one-half inches sixty days from 
now. She doesn’t know, but she is going to follow 
the fashion. How can she do it? Purchase spar- 
ingly. A pair of stockings to match an early fall 
dress instead of a box of stockings. Every item of 
woman’s apparel is affected by style and fashion and 
every woman wants to possess the latest style and 
fashion in every item of her apparel. She buys ap- 
parel, shoes, coats, even galoshes of the latest style 
on the hand to mouth basis. She can keep in style 
by frequent purchases. She goes out of style by 
large purchases. She’s in fashion. 

Every article of her home is subject to change. 
New styles of lamps, fixtures, furniture, toilet arti- 
cles, pictures, beds, bedding, dishes, and even kitchen 
utensils. 

She wants the latest, the best, and as improvement 
succeeds improvement, she is the potential purchaser. 

As with the householder class, so with every other 
class of consumer. 

Everyone feels the pulse of new times, new things, 
better facilities, new standards of living and radical 
changes from the old. They want the improved, the 
hew, the latest. 

No old style shop worn goods at any concession 
whatever in price tempts the ultimate consumer 
today to buy. 


these consumers are not quantity 


Now the retailer knowing these facts has grown 
cagey. He liquidated old stock long ago. He sounds 
and senses out the desire of the consumer. He also 
buys sparingly and frequently, refusing to run any 
risk whatsoever of being caught with obsolete stock. 
on his hands. 

So, also with the wholesaler. Why should he carry 
a six months’ stock for a thirty day demand and be 
caught with unsalable merchandise? 

Therefore, it gets back to the factory and mill man, 
and then, on to the raw material supplier. 

No change in merchandising methods since the 
War is fraught with such far reaching consequences 
to the merchants, jobbers and commodity producers 
as the hand to mouth buying policy—that they must 
adjust to it, is certain. 

The ultimate consumer will only buy in such quan- 
tity as he chooses. He will buy when, where and of 
whom he will. He wills to buy as he needs, from week 
to week. Business will adjust to the consumers’ will. 

But how about staples? Staples are not influenced 
to any degree by style and fashion. 

True! But while the great majority of commodi- 
ties are affected by the changing, improving era, and 
the method of hand to mouth buying is in vogue, 
staples are affected also. The thing that has extended 
the hand to mouth buying to staples is the desire for 
rapid turn-overs by the merchant. He buys staples 
frequently in small quantities, turns them over often 


at a short profit, which enables him to reduce prices 
to his customer and so please him. 
Then, again, the almost perfect functioning of the 
transportation systems has favored this new policy. 
Prompt railroad delivery of goods and quick auto 
service has materially helped. 


What does it all mean? Is this new method an 
improvement over the old merchandise practice? Will 
it become the fixed method in the future? 

We answer the last question first by saying “yes.” 

Hand to mouth buying is just another way of ex- 
pressing the changed method. It means that em- 
phasis now has been transferred by the merchants 
from “buying goods” to “selling goods”—from 
“stocks” to “turn-overs.” 

Formerly, “goods well bought were half sold.” 
Merchants adopted that policy, and relied upon 
shrewd buying to give them profits. Today, high 
grade selling is the only dependable source of profit. 

No good merchant today will buy more of an article 
than he thinks he can dispose of in six weeks. He 
must see a very great concession in price before he 
will jeopardize his turn-over. And prices have been 
forced so closely to costs today that there is no op- 
portunity to make the merchant such tempting con- 
cessions. Automatically, therefore, the hand to 
mouth policy is being economically enforced. 

The great benefit to business generally lies in the 
fact that the hand to mouth buying has resulted in 
the safest, sanest, most stabilized commodity situa- 
tion we have seen since the War. 

Hand to mouth buying has curtailed over-produc- 
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We supplied a local steel mill a 28" 
7-ply Goodrich ‘‘1788”’ transmission 
belt, made endless at the factory, 
which was installed on a hot saw 
January 1. Previoustothat timethey 
had been using Hot Saw belts fast- 
ened with steel fasteners which gave 
an average service of about 30 days. 


This was the first “1788”’ Endless 
belt they had tried. It has been 
operating continuously for nearly 
six months and is in excellent condi- 
tion. It shows little or no stretch. 


This is positively the most se- 
vere service we know of for a 
transmission belt. 
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The Hot Saw 


Driving a saw cutting 24 in. steel girders, 
this Endless Goodrich “1788” belt has 
lasted six times longer than belts previ- 
ously used. It is an example of what 
Goodrich belts, properly applied, are do- 
ing on hard drives in all industries— 
what they can do to help you solve your 
transmission problems. 
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Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
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tion. No intelligent producer of commodities will 
over-produce in face of a week to week demand. He’s 
sunk if he does, and pays a sad price. 

Witness the cotton and board over-production and 
consequent conditions. 

Hand to mouth buying has liquidated all excess in- 
ventories. No sane merchant carries a six months’ 
stock for a fifteen day demand. 

Of course, he wouldn’t pay six months’ interest 
to the bank on a fifteen day note. 

Now, we come to the end of the trail of 1926. With 
over-production curtailed; with manufacturers ad- 
justing to the demand of orders received from week 
to week. 

Jobbers and retailers have liquidated excess stocks 
and will close the year with the smallest inventories 
on record. 

The year’s volume of business has been stupen- 
dous. The aggregate of all this frequent buying has 
been the largest on record, but it has all gone into 
immediate consumption. 

Therefore, facing 117,132,000 consumers this com- 
ing year, committed to the policy of buying from 
week to week as they need or desire the goods, with 
the smallest inventories on record, no excess stocks 
to liquidate, how can we have a liquidating market? 

The ultimate consumer is the supreme market 
maker. He has regulated our processes of produc- 
ing and merchandising. He has brought stability to 
our markets and is helping us to work out a good 
fair profit from our yearly service to him if we but 
learn how to adjust. 

The volume of business is supplied us by the ulti- 
mate consumer; it is up to us to get a profit for 
handling it. 





A Holiday Thought 


AS THE year comes to its close, attended by those 
wonderful days of Christmas cheer, when all 
hearts are inspired and filled with that sublime truth, 
“Peace on earth; good will toward men,” we can not 
refrain from expressing these few words of joy in 
the work which engages us. 


During the few years that have been the life of 
this magazine, we have seen the manufacturing in- 
dustry of pulp and paper grow from a state of closed 
hand policies of considering ideas the sole possession 
of those who held them, to a day of realization that 
ideas can not be confined and are the property of all. 

Conventions of the various associations in this 
industry are being known and characterized by gen- 
eral indulgence in free and liberal discussions of ideas 
and methods. Thinking men in all departments of 
activity in pulp and paper manufacture are giving 
liberally of their time and intellect to the prepara- 
tion of valuable, educational articles for publication. 

For the good will which comes to us from all sides, 
the encouragement and cheer to carry on effort to 
produce a magazine of which the industry is proud, 
we are truly grateful. We extend to all our readers, 
advertisers and contributors our best wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy New Year. 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 


HE third, annual, no-accident contest open to 

members of the National Safety Council, in 
which THE PAPER INDUSTRY will award a grand 
prize loving cup, as explained in the following rules, 
will begin January 1, 1927. The important changes 
which make this forthcoming contest different from 
that of the year 1926, are the divisions of the mills 
into three groups depending upon the number of em- 
ployees, and the changes in the scale of time charges 
for deaths and permanent injuries, which table will 
be found on page 1557 of this issue. 

Each group will compete for a separate silver cup 
(donors to be announced later) and to the winner of 
all three groups combined will be awarded the addi- 
tional grand prize cup donated by THE PAPER 
INDUSTRY. 

Each mill will now be on an equal basis with other 
mills in their group and every entrant has a sporting 
chance to win a prize. 

An indication of the popularity that the forthcom- 
ing contest will enjoy is shown by the fact that about 
thirty mills which have not participated in either of 
the last two contests, have already signified their 
intention to be included in the next. 

As Chairman Peacock says, “Your chance to win 
depends upon your success in selling the safety idea 
to your organization and obtaining their codperation. 
Let’s go for NO ACCIDENTS.” 


Rules Governing Contestants 


1—This contest is open to all members, Paper and 
Pulp Section, National Safety Council, employing 
more than 20 employees and manufacturing pulp, 
paper, container board, strawboard, plasterboard, etc. 

2—Contest shall be divided into three groups, 
namely :— 

Group A—Mills employing 501 or more employees. 

Group B—Mills employing 201 to 500 employees. 

Group C—Mills employing 20 to 200 employees. 

3—Contest shall start January 1, 1927, and end 
June 30, 1927. However, should two or more mills 
in any one group be tied for first place, as of June 30, 
the contest for all contestants in said group shall be 
extended until the tie is broken. 

4—The winner of each group shall be the mill hav- 
ing the lowest accident severity rate (days lost per 
1,000 man-hours worked), in accordance with the 
rules and the “Scale of Time Charges for Deaths and 
Permanent Injuries,” as listed on page 1557. See 
also Notes 4a, 4b, and 4c on page 1557. 

5—A lost time accident shall be any personal in- 
jury which comes within the scope of Note 3 on page 
1557. This is interpreted to mean that injured em- 
ployes must return to their regular occupations—not 
just be given some lighter job in order to report a 
clean record. 

6—All lost time shall be charged to the month in 
which the accident occurred—See Note 4c on page 
1557. However, corrections may be made in pre- 
vious reports, when the corrected report has been 

(Continued on Page 1541) 
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A Survey Directs the Way 


—to Lower Costs 


HE Bryant Paper Company wanted more efficient opera- 

tion. Their first step was to make a complete survey of 
conditions and requirements. It was made under the direc- 
tion of Mr. V. D. Simons, consulting engineer, and from the 
data obtained they based their choice of equipment. 


The Jordans are driven by direct-connected Westinghouse 
synchronous motors. Being direct-connected, belt strain on 
the Jordan bearings is eliminated—the plug remains in a con- 
centric position and bearing replacements are infrequent. 
Being synchronous, the motor has a high power factor. 
Being Westinghouse, the motor has high efficiency and sturdy 
construction—power cost and maintenance expense are low. 


Being individually motor driven, the amount of work being 
done in the Jordan is indicated with an ammeter—more 


exact control is made possible. 


Selecting Westinghouse synchronous motors for Jordan drive 
is good engineering because Westinghouse motor engineer- 
ing synchronizes with paper mill requirements. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 
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Power Problems in the Paper Industry 


By EDWARD P. GLEASON 
Chief Engineer, Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. 





This article is written primarily for the executives 
and superintendents of paper mills, with the idea 
that more attention be given to the power problems 
in the industry and that part of the organization 
responsible for same. 





ing paper magazines, it is evident that the new 

mills that are being erected in this country and 
in Canada are getting a high grade of engineering 
supervision. It is equally evident that in many mills 
in this country, the power problems are still very 
much neglected and offer a field for decided improve- 
ment with good returns for the investment neces- 
sary. 

We cannot forget the statement made by a promi- 
nent foreign engineer, who was asked this question, 
“What impressed you most on your trip through the 
American mills?” He replied, “Your waste in this 
country is more than our profit.” We believe that the 
American industry can and will of necessity turn this 
waste into profit and that the engineers of the indus- 
try with the support of the executives in charge of 
the mills will do their full share in accomplishing this 
result. 

The cost accountant is necessary in this work and 
the engineer must know costs and salesmanship to 
effectively present the weak points in any particular 
mill to the management. 

Chemical control is of vital importance in the mod- 
ern mill and its field of activity should be covered in 
a separate article. 


Power Cost and Conversion Cost 
The following figures indicate the relative impor- 
tance of power in conversion cost: 


Table I—PAPER MILL 


| oe observation and from articles in the lead- 


Per Cent 
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100.0 
Table II—SULPHITE MILL 
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DET d cdcavedwesteededetiaehs ese 26.2 
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DED 56.5.5 6.08604 kus eed Heda men 1.6 
WE La t.6nee'c ste mirnaeekeneaeewe 2.1 
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100.0 


You will note that the power cost is 25 per cent in 
the paper mill and 35 per cent in the sulphite mill 
of the total conversion cost and that it is, in both 
cases, greater than the labor charge. 


Organization 
Manufacturing conditions in all industries have 
changed very rapidly since the war and the paper 
industry is no exception. Changes and improvements 
have been so rapid that the engineering department, 
almost unknown in the paper industry ten years ago, 
has been firmly established with the management of 
the larger companies. Such a department in charge 
of power and engineering work should be carefully 
considered by the smaller and older mills even though 
this department consists of but one man with rea- 
sonable training along the lines of modern power 

plant practice and cost accounting. 
On a larger scale, the engineering department 
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would include on its technical staff a trained civil 
engineer, steam and mechanical engineer and an 
electrical engineer to properly cover these three 
major branches of the work. 

The ideal condition is where the engineering de- 
partment covers not only the design and construc- 
tion of new work but also has direct charge of the 
production of steam, electric, and hydraulic power 
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Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co. Centralia Hydroelectric Plant 


and follows this power through the mill to its final 
use. The engineer cannot produce results unless 
plans and methods are properly carried out and the 
authority to have this done seems to be most easily 
accomplished by making this department responsible 
for the actual operation of the power plants. 

In many of the older mills, the superintendent is 
still in charge of all departments taking care of pur- 
chasing, labor, power, plants and machine shop 
problems and many times neglecting the real and im- 
portant problems of making paper. With the im- 
provements and changes in the making of paper, the 
superintendent is a paper specialist and needs all of 
his time for his special work. He leaves his labor 
problems to the employment department, his steam 
and power problems with the engineering depart- 
ment, chemical control to the laboratory, and depends 
more and more on these departments and the cost ac- 
countant to help him reduce the cost of production. 

To emphasize the character and variety of the mill 
problems, we will discuss briefly the following sub- 
jects: 

1—Hydraulic power. 

2—Hydroelectric power. 

3—Electric distribution and measurement. 
4—Electric Motors and Drives. 

5—Boiler Room Operation. 

6—Steam Turbines. 

7—Steam Distribution and Measurement. 
8—Paper Machine Drives. 

9—Water Supply Pumps and Piping. 
10—Heating and Ventilating. 

11—-Safety and Industrial Education. 


Hydraulic Power 


Many of the older mills obtained a large propor- 
tion of their power from direct connected water 
wheels and many are today operating wheels that 
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are from twenty to thirty years old. Recent tests 
made by Prof. C. M. Allen of Worcester, Mass., on 
actual wheels in the Wisconsin Valley show efficien- 
cies of less than 55 per cent, though the wheels are 
apparently in good condition. His tests taken before 
and after wheels were sandblasted and painted shows 
an increase in power of nearly 10 per cent. 

Modern wheels of the horizontal type in open 
flumes in the same mills with very ordinary settings 
show efficiencies of 83 per cent. 

This means that where 55 tons of pulp was for- 
merly produced, the same water now produces 83 
tons of pulp. It is the duty of the power department 
to see that wheels are properly cleaned and painted 
and that obsolete inefficient units are removed as 
conditions will permit. In two water wheel driven 
beater rooms, the power cost per ton is 30c and 35c; 
in a similar motor driven beater room the cost 90c. 
It is obvious that there is no power cheaper than 
direct connected water power and this type of drive 
should be used wherever possible. 


Hydroelectric Power 

The standard generating unit twenty years ago in 
lowhead plants was a horizontal wheel of a now in- 
efficient type direct connected to horizontal gene- 
rator. 

Today the most efficient unit is the single runner 
vertical water wheel with umbrella type generator 
mounted above same and with efficiency guarantees 
of approximately 90 per cent. 

There has been some tendency to make hydroelec- 
tric installations too elaborate and to over develop 
water power sites and the final cost of operation 
should be very carefully compared with good steam 
plant operation in the district considered. This ap- 
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plies particularly to lowhead installations and the 
statement has been made by a prominent steam plant 
operator in Wisconsin that there is no economical 
reason for developing lowhead water power plants 
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in Wisconsin. His idea is that we have been over 
enthusiastic in developing natural resources and have 
perhaps overlooked the rapid development in steam 
practice. 

However, hydroelectric development of the proper 
type and size will always be profitable and should be 
carefully considered wherever possible. 


Electric Distribution and Measurement 

After the electric power is generated by either 
hydraulic or steam power, the distribution system 
should be carefully laid out particularly with a view 
to future expansion. 

One mill that the writer has in mind was laid out 
in 1913 and every circuit had an allowance for double 
the original load. Now in 1926, practically every 
circuit is loaded to capacity and additional circuits 
have been installed in some departments. 

The ideal system is a central distributing board 
with ammeter, automatic oil circuit breaker, and 
watt-hour meter on each circuit and with one or more 
circuits to each department as required. This gives 
exact measurement of power and assists materially 
in the cost accounting detail that the modern man- 
agement demands. 

All meters are subject to error and the well de- 
signed system has a master meter which checks the 
sum of the distribution meters and enables the elec- 
trical account to be balanced each month. If the 
sums of the distribution meters do not agree with the 
totallizing meter the individual meters can be 
checked and the error found. Without such a check- 
ing system, it is impossible to guarantee accuracy 
and we consider this very essential. 


Electric Motors and Drives 
Practically all American mills are operating with 
three phase, 60 cycle, 440 volt electrical distribution 
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and, considering the moisture present in paper mills, 

this seems to be the best standard practice today. 
A few years ago standard motors seemed sufficient, 

now all motors going into acid plants and similar 
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places are especially treated, and more and more 
totally inclosed motors are being used in places such 
as sulphate wash rooms, digester chip bins, etc., 
where fumes or moisture conditions are particularly 
bad. 

Water is probably the greatest enemy of the elec- 


Port Edwards Engine Room—Distributing Switchboard 


tric motor and all motors should be covered where 
there is chance of water dripping on same. 

While remote starters are quite generally used, we 
consider it the best practice to have the starters 
close to the motor wherever possible, as the man 
operating the motor will know if trouble develops, 
and will save. 

Practically all mills operating any number of elec- 
tric motors have motor tenders on duty twenty-four 
hours a day. It is the duty of these men to con- 
tinually travel through the mill taking care of the 
motors and drives, watching and oiling motor bear- 
ings and taking care of the lighting systems in the 
mills. These men by locating minor troubles and 
taking care of them before they develop seriously 
prevent many shutdowns and are prepared to handle 
serious troubles promptly should they occur. The 
auto call system covers the entire mill and these men 
are always available through same. 


Boiler Room Operation 

It is probably unfortunate that the life of a well 
built boiler is from 20 to 30 years and that it must be 
maintained in first class condition in order to 
operate at all. 

Improvements in boiler and furnace design have 
been so rapid that most of the boiler rooms ten years 
old are now obsolete although they may be in first 
class mechanical condition and it is very difficult for 
the power plant operator to convince the manage- 
ment that good equipment should be discarded to 
save labor and repairs or to bring up operating ef- 
ficiency. Being a “paper mill,” the paper superin- 
tendent gets first consideration when there is money 
available for improvements, and the power depart- 
ment must use diplomacy and salesmanship to get 
a place in the annual budget. 

This problem is probably the most serious in the 
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paper industry today and the possibility for improv- 
ing boiler room operation should be given the closest 
study by the plant engineering department as well as 
by outside engineers where it is possible to obtain 
them. 

In boiler room operation itself, the improvement 
in meters, control apparatus and the development of 
air preheaters, economisers, etc., has made it pos- 
sible to operate even old boiler plants at relatively 
high efficiencies. 

We have in mind the two boiler plants in our own 
mills where practically no money has been invested 
in the past ten years on major improvements but 
which have increased in efficiency nearly 12 per cent 
in the past five or six years. 

Boiler efficiency meters on each unit are aboslutely * 
essential and a master pressure gauge with coarse 
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Figure 1 


graduations is a material help to the fireman in pre- 
venting waste of steam through safety valves and in 
maintaining steam pressure for sudden demands. 

Automatic controls of many kinds have come and 
gone and while they have good features and are now 
reasonably reliable they are not the “cure all” gen- 
erally supposed and cannot take the place of care 
and interest on the part of the operating force. Our 
experience has been generally unsatisfactory and we 
are getting higher efficiencies and lower costs with 
intelligent hand control supplemented by some auto- 
matic features. 

There is probably no problem that is more im- 
portant or has had less intelligent attention than the 
problem of boiler feed water. In former years, when 
the streams from which feed water is usually ob- 
tained carried tannic acid from logging operations 
and were relatively free from manufacturing pollu- 
tion and boilers were not forced to high ratings, this 
problem was fairly simple. 

With the obvious changes in the above conditions 
and with the higher ratings demanded of boilers, 
feed water became a serious problem and the market 
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was and is flooded with boiler compounds which are 
makeshifts at the best and which in the majority of 
cases are absolutely waste of time and money. 

The only real remedy for boiler feed water is ex- 
ternal treatment and the quicker that the plant oper- 
ating force and the management realizes that water 
softeners are available that will really take care of 
this problem, the quicker will this extremely annoy- 
ing and expensive problem be satisfactorily taken 
care of. : 

The quality of labor and supervision in a boiler 
plant is of great importance and the men on the crew 
should be picked just as carefully as the men in the 
machine rooms. In the paper industry the rate of 
pay for boiler room men has been very low. In many 
plants the head fireman gets only two or three cents 
more than common labor and his work not only is 
hard and dirty at times but there is also more re- 
sponsibility than the management realizes in the safe 
operation of the boiler plant. 

The personality and interest of the boiler room 
crew can easily make or lose more than the entire 
amount of wages involved in the operation of the 
boiler room itself in efficiency and in repair cost, and 
in most mills today great improvements can be ef- 
fected along this line without any great expenditure 
for equipment. 

To illustrate this, Figure I shows the change in 
efficiency in two boiler rooms over a period of years 
brought about primarily by two things: 

1—The installation of boiler efficiency meters and 
similar equipment. 

2—By an intensive educational program with the 
boiler room men. 

In one year’s classes on boiler room operation, the 
average attendance was 85 per cent of all the men on 
the boiler room pay roll, from the head fireman to 
the ash wheeler. This was the year 1924, and the re- 
sults show quite plainly on the efficiency curve. 

We cannot emphasize this matter of boiler room 
operation too strongly as we feel that the biggest 
showing can be made in this line with the least ex- 
penditure of any one point in paper mill power. 


Steam Turbines 


Steam turbines have been used for many years 
for primary power as well as for hydroelectric auxili- 
aries and until a comparatively few years ago were of 
the condensing type usually in fairly small units and 
with only moderate efficiencies. 

The later developments of the bleeder turbine with 
multiple pressure extraction, high steam pressures 
and automatic control have brought the new units 
into favor with the paper mills and many such units 
are being installed in both old and new plants. 

The turbine is an ideal unit as refers to first cost, 
efficiency on high vacuum, floor space and mainte- 
nance. 1 

The bleeder feature on small units, however, is not 
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as attractive as appears at first sight due to the fact 
that the efficiency on high pressure and in many cases 
where bleeder pressures of 25 pounds or higher are 
required, it is actually cheaper to run the unit con- 
densing to carry the required load and to use live 
steam in place of bleeder steam. This is, of course, 
entirely a local condition but the writer knows of 
several cases where the installation was very disap- 
pointing in actual results where the original pros- 
pects for savings were very bright. 


Steam Distribution and Measurement 

It is only within the past few years that steam has 
been metered to the major departments in a paper 
mill and there are few mills today that meter to each 
individual paper machine. In fact, steam metering 
has been far behind electric metering in development 
and in popularity. We feel, however, that the time 
has come when steam meters are of sufficient relia- 
bility to warrant more installations and these are 
very necessary to give the management and cost ac- 
counting department the data they require. We have 
been accustomed in this industry to meter each 
small electric circuit involving 100 h. p. or less and 
to neglect entirely the metering of steam lines that 
carry many times the value of corresponding electric 
circuit. 


Paper Machine Drives 

Without question, the electric drive has been of the 
greatest value in developing the high speed news 
machines now being installed in this country and 
Canada, and the smaller single motor paper machine 
drives as applied to older and smaller machines has 
been valuable in assisting in obtaining proper regu- 
lation and control of paper machine speeds. However, 
the writer feels very strongly that the combined ad- 
vertising power of the large electric companies has 
converted many mills to this drive at a loss in ef- 
ficiency and increase in cost, and we believe today 
that the pendulum is swinging back to engines on 
paper machine drives where the speed is moderate, 
excessive speed variation is not necessary and where 
operating cost is important. 

If you start with steam from the boiler plant, put 
this steam through a turbine generator, carry the 
electric power to motor generator set and from there 
to the variation speed D. C. motor on the machine, 
you have a loss that is fully 25 per cent more than 
taking your steam direct to the paper machine driv- 
ing with variable speed steam engine and using the 
exhaust in the drying cylinders, and if this 25 per 
cent in power cost on the paper machine is valuable, 
this method will remain in favor until new develop- 
ments wipe out the difference in cost. Also the in- 
vestment on the engine drive is far less than the elec- 
tric drive and is fully as reliable. 

This statement will not meet with favor among 
the electrical manufacturers and in some cases may 
not be entirely correct but we hope that it will stimu- 
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late interest in the problem, and we are reasonably 
certain of our statements from several detailed in- 
vestigations where both the electrical manufacturers 
and the steam engine builders have worked on the 
same problem. 

Where it is considered necessary to have the con- 
trol and regulation of the variable speed drive, the 
steam engine should be considered as a constant 
speed drive with an engine large enough to give the 
majority of the exhaust steam needed for the paper 
dryers. 


Water Supply Pumps and Piping 

The problem of obtaining adequate supplies of 
clean water for manufacture of pulp and paper is get- 
ting more attention in this country, especially with 
the mills that are being forced to higher grades of 
paper than they have in the past. 

We do not know of any problem that is more com- 
plicated or easier to make mistakes in than this one. 
It is very easy for a well drilling concern, a manu- 
facturer of sand filters or an engineer interested in 
developing surface water supplies to promise won- 
derful results. Many mills have discovered to their 
sorrow that these results do not always come out as 
expected, as the chemical analysis of the water, par- 
ticularly along the lines of iron and magnesium con- 
tent, is very important and usually cannot be detect- 
ed by casual observation or by a few laboratory tests, 
and in developing a water supply we would urge that 
the best water chemists obtainable be employed on 
the problem and a reasonable amount of time spent 
in investigation and engineering work before a de- 
velopment is started. 

We speak from experience in this matter as we 
have just been through a two-year period of water 
supply development, and only the most careful and 
thorough investigation of the various supplies and 
methods offered led to what we believe was the cor- 
rect solution of the problem. 

The matter of mill pumps and piping is one that 
is sadly neglected in many of the older mills. You 
cannot estimate efficiency of a pump by looking at it, 
and it is not a simple problem to measure the dis- 
charge of a pump without special equipment, but the 
time and money involved in making such pump tests 
will usually lead to extensive savings in power cost 
and in an elimination of duplicate equipment. 

We have in mind one mill where there was a fresh 
water pump belt driven from line shaft on each of 
four paper machines. In addition, the water supply 
came by gravity through screens into a large pump 
which fed the four paper machine pumps. All five 
pumps were replaced by one high efficiency motor- 
driven pump which had a final operating cost of just 
one-fourth of the previous system, and we might add 
that the mill management thought they had a first 
class water system and were quite opposed to mak- 
ing changes in same. 

This again emphasizes the fact that the power de- 
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partment must be somewhat skilled in cost account- 
ing and in salesmanship to present such problems to 
the management in a way that will bring about the 
required changes. 


Heating and Ventilating 

This is obviously a problem that requires the co- 
operation of the power department and the mill sup- 
erintendent and the results can only be accomplished 
by such co-operation. Under the old system, the 
power department took the attitude of a public util- 
ity which furnished steam for heating and process 
to mill superintendent, and he used it either waste- 
fully or economically at his option and paid the bill 
accordingly. In the spring of 1922, the power de- 


partment put on a heating inspector whose time is 
spent on the heating and fire system and who is con- 
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conducting classes in electrical work, power plant 
operations, study of operating costs, etc., for five 
consecutive years with results that have been very 
satisfactory and have well repaid the pioneer efforts 
put forth in this line. This work has been in co-oper- 
ation with the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin which deserves a great deal of credit 
for its co-operation along this line. 

In one electrical class two years ago, every indi- 
vidual on the electrical pay roll of this company, with 
one exception, was enrolled—some twenty-four men; 
and this man is now selling life insurance. 

This means that industrial education is taking a 
permanent place in the organization of the modern 
paper mill and is becoming more important with the 
advent of more complicated equipment in both the 
handling of power and paper products. 





How to Socket Wire Rope 


i? socketing a wire rope, measure back from the 
end of the rope a distance equal to the length of 


the tapered basket of the socket. Tie securely at 











Figure 2 


tinually traveling through the mill, adjusting heat- 
ing to meet the constantly changing weather condi- 
tions. The results are shown in Figure II. You will 
note that before the heating inspector was put on 
that the pounds of steam per pound of paper ran 
from five pounds in the summer months to as high 
as ten pounds in the winter months, and that since 
the heating inspector was put on, the highest month 
went to six and one-half pounds of steam per pound 
of paper, with such an effect on winter power cost 
that there has never been the slightest suggestion to 
change the system, and it was, of course, adopted at 
the other mills. 


Safety and Industrial Education 
Safety and industrial education are subjects han- 
dled by a separate department but are too important 
to go unmentioned in this article. The power depart- 
ment handling the steam plants, steam engines, elec- 
tric generation and distributing systems, motors and 
construction work needs to use all the safety meas- 
ures possible to keep down its accident record and 

should encourage every phase of safety work. 
The power department of this company has been 
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this point with soft iron annealed wire and add two 
additional tie wires below the first. 
Open up the strands as in Figure I of the accom- 
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panying plate, and cut out the hemp core as far down 
toward the tie wire as possible. Unlay each wire 
and straighten so as to form a “brush” as in Figure 
II. On large ropes and heavy wires, it would be nec- 
essary to place a small pipe over each wire to 
straighten or approximately remove the curl from 
the wire. 

If the wires are very greasy, hold the “brush” over 
a pail of gasoline (with the wires held downward) 
and wipe off the grease with waste or a paint brush 
dipped in the gasoline. Wipe dry, using a clean rag 
or piece of waste. 

Dip the “brush,” still holding the wires point down, 
into a pot of muriatic acid solution (50 per cent water 
and 50 per cent commercial acid). Insert the brush 
to a depth so as to not immerse the end of the hemp 
core. Keep in the acid until the wires are clean. Still 
holding the wires downward, withdraw from the acid 
and knock the rope sharply with a stick (broomstick 
or hammer handle). 

Place a temporary tie wire, as in Figure III, over 
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the ends of the brush taking care not to handle the 
cleaned wires with greasy hands or tools. 

Insert the rope end into the socket, then cut the 
temporary tie wire. 

Set the rope vertically in a vise; adjust the socket 
so that the wires come flush with the top of the bas- 
ket of the socket, then spread the wires out. Seal 
the bottom of the socket with fire clay or asbestos 
as in Figure IV. (If cold, warm the socket moder- 
ately.) 

Pour with pure zinc (not babbitt, lead or other al- 
loy) as in Figuge V. Tap the side of the socket with 
light hammer while the zinc is still fluid, so as to jar 
the zinc into crevices between the wires. When cool, 
remove the fire clay and the serving wires, and the 
joint, as per Figure VI, will result. It will help 
slightly in the flowing of the zinc among the wires to 
put a small quantity of salamoniac crystals over the 
wires just prior to pouring the zinc. 

Figure VII shows a phantom view of the zinc cone 
with the imbedded wires. 


Lessons in Paper Making 
Lesson VII—Suspension of Fiber—Slice Velocity 


By HARRY WILLIAMSON 


Class Instructor, Champion Fibre Co. 





The author has given the reader a practical under- 
standing of the mechanical features of drying and 
operating the clothing pertaining to it, in the first six 
lessons of this series. Lesson Seven begins a new 
group dealing with actual manufacture of paper. 
These lessons are a part of the general educational 
course conducted by the Champion Fibre Co., Can- 
ton, N. C., under the direction of J. Norman Spawn, 
educational director. They are appearing each month 
in THe Paper INpustry by arrangement with this 
company. 





slightly faster than the horizontal speed of 

the wire, so that when the fiber ceases to be 
held in suspension and becomes a homogeneous sheet 
of paper, it shall conform evenly across its width to 
the speed of the wire without a displacement of the 
formation of the felted fibers. 

This can be accepted as a general rule for all speeds 
over 200 feet per minute. 

In so far as the slices are concerned with forma- 
tion, the speed at which they deliver the volume of 
water and stock, either over the whole deckle area, 
or any proportionate part of it, is controlled by the 
volume or weight of water and stock behind the slice 
and the width of the opening between the edge of 
the slice and the apron. 

Before proceeding.to discuss further the function 


D ELIVER the STOCK in suspension at a speed 


of the slices, it will be necessary to digress a little 
and get clearly in our minds the materials with 
which we make a sheet of paper, and the tools we 
have to work with. 

Our materials are stock and water, and our tools 
are water and machines. 

By the trade term stock, is meant the fiber itself, 
whether it be composed of wood, linen, rope, cotton, 
or any of the cellulose from which paper is made, 
and the dyestuffs, filling, sizing and setting elements 
added to it. Thus, the term raw stock implies the 
fiber as delivered to the beater without any of the 
other elements added, and stock implies the com- 
pletely mixed and prepared fiber ready to be deliv- 
ered to the paper machine. 

By water as an ingredient is meant that water 
which becomes a physical component of the fiber by 
the process of hydration during its preparation for 
the paper machine. 

By water as a tool is mean that water which is used 
as a control of density during the beating and jor- 
daning, as a medium of transportation to support the 
fiber in suspension in transit through pumps, sand, 
traps, etc., and most important of all, as a medium 
of support and travel to the fibers while they are be- 
ing woven and molded into a sheet of paper on the 
wire. 

The necessity to keep clearly in mind the distinc- 
tion between water as an ingredient, and water as a 
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tool, becomes at once apparent if we remember that 
water of hydration the ingredient, can only be re- 
moved by suction, by pressure, mechanical, or steam, 
and a percentage of it, averaging 6 per cent, is a final 
component of the paper, commanding the same price 
per pound as the fiber. 

Water used as a tool to control the degree of 
density during the preparation period, is a close col- 
laborator with water of hydration. Indeed, it is a 
very definite and important factor, deciding as it 
does the degree to which such hydration shall be per- 
mitted to take place, and the amoung of power to be 
consumed to produce such hydration. 

In this lesson on slices we are more chiefly con- 
cerned, however, with water as a tool, used as a 
medium to hold the fiber in suspension until we have 
formed a sheet of paper. 


Fiber in Suspension 

The stock as delivered to the control gate of the 
fourdrinier machine has usually a density varying 
from 3 per cent to 5 per cent. Water is added, alter- 
ing the density to degrees varying between 0.5 per 
cent and 1.5 per cent, according to the speed of the 
machine, which in turn is controlled by the basis 
weight of paper to be made. 

Thus, when making a sheet of news at a high rate 
of speed, the volume of stock and water behind the 
slice would be in the proportion of 99.5 per cent water 
and 0.5 per cent stock. 

When making an extremely heavy weight at a 
slow rate of speed, the proportion would be 98.5 per 
cent water and 1.5 per cent stock. 

As the final product will be composed solely of 
this stock and its water of hydration, it becomes ap- 
parent that extreme care must be used to get an 
absolutely even distribution of the small proportion 
of stock throughout the much greater volume of 
water which supports it at the point of delivery to 
the machine. 

Although the praise for an even delivery of vol- 
ume, and conversely the blame for uneven delivery 
is generally attributed to the slices, a great deal of 
both depends on the construction of the Head Box 
and also further back still, to the method of delivery 
to the screens, and from the screens to the Head Box 
itself. 

If we define our objective, the means of attaining 
it will be clearer: 

The stock as delivered to the control gate is 
composed of dense bundles of fiber matted to- 
gether. 

The stock as delivered to the wire must be, as 
near as possible, composed of straight, sepa- 
rated, individual fibers floating in suspension, 
evenly distributed over the whole deckle area. 

The best means of insuring a thorough preliminary 
mixing of the water and stock is to feed the stock 
from the control gate directly to the box which re- 
ceives the water from the save-alls. 
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The whole is then fed directly to the rotary pump 
delivering to the screen trough, the rotation of the 
pump insuring the mixing. (Fig. 34.) 


SAVE ALLS 














This method is not much in favor with fine mills, 
the claim being made—with some truth—that the 
violence of the rotary pump on the stock materially 
affects the dye and filling retaining qualities of the 
fiber. 

If this method is not used and the stock and water 
meet at the delivery trough to the screens, the only 
means of mixing together is the speed of the flow, 
and the distance the volume has to travel before the 
screen control gates are reached. 

Therefore, make the distance long enough so that 
the stock and water are very thoroughly mixed be- 
fore the first screen is reached. 

The importance of this factor is very evident on 
heavy papers. 

The total volume of water and stock used on slow 
speeds is much less, and the proportion of fiber to 
water much greater than is the case on high speed. 
If the mixing facilities are not adequate, the screens 
will work unevenly, one receiving a denser mixture 
than the other and causing a swinging variation of 
weight from side to side on the machine. In fact, it 
is quite possible to control the weight of the outside 
sheets by manipulating the control gates of the out- 
side screens, rather than the slice, particularly if the 
volume is delivered directly from the screens to the 
back partition of the Head Box. 

In the effort to eliminate possible lump formers 
and reduce the area required to be kept clean, sand 
traps and flow troughs are sometimes cut down to 
a point where more trouble is caused than elimi- 
nated. Like many other problems in papermaking, 
it all depends on the average quality of paper to be 
made. 

If formation is a paramount requisite, then ade- 
quate flow troughs to facilitate the even distribution 
and suspension of the fiber must be provided. 

There is no reason why such troughs should form 
lumps excessively. They should be made of close 
grained, smooth wood, or faced with copper. There 
should be no square corners which will cause the 
accumulation of dead pockets. 

If dams are used, they should fit well into slotted 
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sides and have rounded tops. Similarly, the lower 
level traps should have rounded edges. 
The question of clean flow troughs can be summed 
up quite briefly: 
Smoothness, offering no resistance to flow. 
Showers to prevent a rim of scum forming 
along the sides at water level. 


Control 

We divide the control of the fourdrinier machine 
into two parts. From the Breast Roll to the Reel, 
everything is running forward on a horizontal plane 
at any desired speed within the range of the motive 
power installed. 

That is, the speed is mechanically variable and is 
usually known as the variable speed. 

The whole of the delivery, screening, etc., up to 
the slice, is under the control of motive power run- 
ning at a constant speed; that is, it is at all times 
throwing the full volume of its motive capacity. 

The amount of volume permitted to enter the 
troughs is controlled by valves at the outlet ends 
of the pipes and the stock gate. 

The advantage obtained by maintaining this full ca- 
pacity load gives us a constant pressure of stock and 
water against their outlet points, which eliminates 
the fluctuation which would otherwise occur due to 
the pulse of the pumps and ebb and flow in the verti- 
cal pipes. 

We have, therefore, behind the slice a volume of 
mixture which has no means of impetus except that 
imparted to it by its own weight forcing it through 
a restricted aperture. 

On the forward side of the slice we have a wire 
mesh running at a horizontal speed of 500 feet per 
minute, upon which an evenly distributed amount of 
this volume must be maintained. 

This then is the primary duty of the slice: 

To act as a dam holding in leash a volume of 
mixture, the flow weight of which will equal the 
forward speed desired. 

The term flow weight can quite conceivably act 
as our key in operating the slice. 

If we impound a volume of water without outlet 
that body will exert its weight equally on all areas 
of impounding contact at its greatest depth, but will 
be quiescent and still. 

If, however, we make a small outlet at the bottom 
of one wall, the whole tremendous weight exerts its 
pressure, giving a speed flow in ratio to the volume 
of water and the size of the outlet. 

If we make the same size of outlet halfway up 
the impounding wall, we cut the speed of our flow 
in half, because we have only half the volume exert- 
ing the weight pressure. 

We therefore get the following guiding rule: 

The greatest speed is on a horizontal plane 
in line with the bottom of the outlet. 

The second greatest speed is created by im- 
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petus of flow down the inside of the slice and at a 
point in line with the top of the outlet. (Fig. 


35.) 
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Leaving out the question of the influence of long 
or short aprons, we have, then, two speeds of flow in 
the volume delivered to meet the speed of the wire. 

These are termed the bottom or wire flow, the top 
or slice flow. At this point we must recapitulate a 
portion of the statement concerning our objective: 

Deliver the stock in suspension . . . so that 
when the fibers cease to be in suspension 

There we have it. The fibers are in suspension in 
water which is being used as a tool—a medium of 
transportation. 

Immediately when this volume meets the surface 
of the wire mesh, several simultaneous operations 
take place. 

This water instantly begins to drain through the 
wire mesh, accelerated by capillary contact with the 
tube rolls. 

Therefore, the wire flow almost instantly has its 
greater speed checked, the fibers nearest the wire 
gradually ceasing to be held in suspension and com- 
ing first under the full influence of the horizontal 
speed of the wire. 

The greater the hydration of the stock, the individ- 
ual fibers—containing a higher percentage of water 
as a physical component—offer a greater resistance 
to the loss of the water in which they are suspended. 

The less the hydration, the lighter and more vola- 
tile the fibers behave under the influence of the slice 
pressure, offering little or no resistance to the loss 
of water in which they are suspended. 

The instant the delivered volume is released from 
the slice, it comes under the influence of the shake. 

The fibers tend to float lengthwise in the direction 
of flow, and the primary purpose of the shake is to 
offset this longitudinal inclination by shaking them 
crosswise and felting them together while they are 
still held in suspension. 

It is therefore obvious that to have an adequately 
woven sheet of close formation, the loss of the sus- 
pending liquid must be gradual. 

A too early settling of the fibers nearest the wire 
is a contributary cause to the rougher finish some- 
times experienced on the wire side. 

Should the penetration test for sizing qualities be 
up to standard, the reverse felt be in good shape, and 
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yet the wire side shows a feathery inking test, it can 
safely be concluded that the fiber has not had the full 
benefit of the shake; that is, it has not been held in 
suspension long enough. 

The surface tension of water as represented by 
temperature, the hydration of the fiber for various 
qualities of paper, all play their important part in 
this question of formation. 

The present lesson is chiefly concerned with speed 
as controlled by the slice and the controlling of small 
areas in the width of the deckle. 

Stock slow, slice low. 

Stock free, more water see. 

If the stock by reason of its freeness settles too 
early on the wire, and it is not desirable to further 
hydrate the fiber, yet the same wire speed is to be 
maintained, more water will have to be put on. 

A big increase in volume behind the slice would 
cause the delivery to be faster than the speed of the 
wire, resulting in a forward wave which would roll 
the fiber into lumps. 

Under these conditions, the slices would have to be 
raised a little—the ultimate adjustment representing 
a greater volume delivered from the slice at the 
same ratio of speed. 

Should the slice be raised without adding the ex- 
tra water, the volume behind the slice would be pro- 
portionately decreased, resulting in the wire travel- 
ing faster than the delivery and causing a back wave 
which is equally as bad as the forward wave for 
forming lumps. 

A sufficient volume must be kept BEHIND 
the slice to maintain a speed equal to the speed 
of the wire. 

A sufficient volume must be delivered FOR- 
WARD of the slice to maintain the fibers in sus- 
pension long enough to get the full benefit of 
the shake. 

The bottom edge of the slice is beveled in the di- 
rection of the flow. This adds a slightly greater 
speed, making the slice flow more nearly equal to the 
wire flow. 

It is not advisable to bevel the slice to a knife edge. 
such an edge would easily become serrated by the 
rm“ 
Fig36 
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constant rush of the water and, moreover, tend to 
catch the finer fibers, giving the sheet a broken and 
unfelted appearance. This latter condition also oc- 
curs if the slices are worked too low. 

The best results with the scissor slices are ob- 
tained by beveling the inside of the slice to about one- 
half its thickness, leaving a square edge to come in 
contact with the flow as it assumes the horizontal 


speed. (Fig. 36.) 
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Slice Adjustment 


The scissor slices are equipped with four adjust- 
ing screws, one on each side and two flanking the 
center. Theoretically, the edge of the slice should be 
kept an equal distance from the apron over the whole 
width. Due to local conditions such as currents, 
pressing and drying troubles, this is not always pos- 
sible. 

Use of the adjusting screws should be delicate and 
the results carefully noted. Water will run to the 
point of least resistance. If one side of the slice is 
put down, not only will the volume delivered at that 
point be decreased, but a current will be formed 
tending to increase the volume delivered at a point 
slightly away from the point where the slice was put 
down. 

If the center of the slice is put down, using both 
adjusting screws equally, there will be a correspond- 
ing increase of the volume delivered to the outside 
edges. 

The scissor slice is made in two halves crossing in 
the center, and its action in operation is similar to 
that of opening and shutting a pair of scissors. 

The adjusting screw near the back center controls 
the volume delivered to the front center and vice 
versa. 


Controlling Small Areas 


Should it be necessary to increase the volume de- 
livered over a narrow area of the sheet not con- 
trollable by the adjustment of the slice, place an ob- 
struction opposite this area, a short distance behind 
the slice. 

This will form a small dam opposing the flow. The 
volume will therefore rush round the sides of the ob- 
struction, thus delivering a slightly faster flow at 
the point desired. 

The flow can be reduced at any given point by 
hanging a piece of apron cloth over the inside of the 
slice, allowing it to project round the slice edge. 

The patent slices, mechanically adjustable over 
small areas of the deckle width, eliminate these rule 
of thumb methods and, properly used, are a boon to 
papermakers. 


Using Two Slices 


The principles governing the use of two slices, is 
a recognition of the vital necessity to use a sufficient 
volume of water to float the fibers thoroughly in 
suspension, even when the flow weight of such a vol- 
ume would be greater than the speed at which the 
machine is to be run. In other words, the use of two 
slices is simply to enable the use of volume and yet 
restrict the flow weight of the suspending volume 
to the speed of the machine. 

The usual position is to have the back slice set 
over the center of the breast roll and the front slice 
set over the center of the first tube roll. 

The distance of the edges of the slices from the 
apron should be in the proportion of two to one, the 
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back slice being kept twice as high as the front slice. 

We therefore have two volumes of water and stock 
and their speed by flow weight to consider. 

The area in the head box behind the back slice is 
many times greater than the area between the two 
slices, and the volume occupying this greater area 
is used primarily as a suspending and density reduc- 
ing medium. 

The smaller area between the two slices therefore 
assumes control of the flow weight speed. It being 
obvious that the reduction in volume means a ratio 
reduction in delivery speed. 

It must be remembered, however, that the wire 
flow, when using two slices, is on an unrestricted 
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horizontal plane right back into the head box, and 
unless checked by the proper use of aprons must re- 
ceive the impetus of the greater volume behind the 
back slice. 

The speed of the machine is limited to the flow 
weight of the volume impounded by the area between 
the two slices, and any increase of speed above this 
is disastrous to formation. 

Deliver the STOCK in suspension at a speed 
slightly faster than the speed of the wire, so that 
when the fiber ceases to be held in suspension and 
becomes a sheet of paper, it shall conform evenly 
across its width, to the speed of the wire without a 
displacement of the formation of the fibers. 


Relationship Between Raw Stock and 
Coated Paper 


By NORMAN CLARK 


T IS now generally recognized that the more we 
| know about the materials entering into our 
manufacturing processes, the nearer we are to 
a position of perfect control. This is being carried 
out in many industries where the number of raw ma- 
terials is large, as in the steel works. In the process 
of coating paper we deal principally with two ma- 
terials, paper and color, the word color here meaning 
the tint or coating mix. Of these materials, there 
seems to be less information concerning the paper 
than the coating mix, notwithstanding the fact that 
when the paper arrives at the coating mill it cannot 
be changed. On the other hand, the coating or color 
mix can be varied almost at will in many of its 
properties. 

But, you may ask, is this knowledge of raw stock 
important? It is, and of as much importance as the 
color. The coating operation utilizes two factors, 
namely, what we are coating with and what we are 
coating on, and the surface upon which we are put- 
ting the color is worthy of as much consideration 
as the color itself. The two reasons for this are con- 
cerned, first, with the way in which the color will 
brush and lie on the sheet, finish being dependent on 
the character of the raw stock; and second, with the 
efficacy of the coated sheet for the purpose for 
which it is intended, this depending as much on the 
stock as on the color. 


Co-Operation 

Between the coating mill and the papermaker, 
there is a good deal of indulgence in the favorite 
sport of “passing the buck.” One says the other does 
not know how to make paper, which brings the re- 
tort that the other knows less about coating. Where 
such a condition exists, progress toward a solution 





of this problem goes backward. What should take 
place is this—let the coating man and the paper- 
maker get together and put their cards face up on 
the table. It is surely to the advantage of both par- 
ties to solve this matter and they would do well to 
pool their information and lay out a plan of cam- 
paign. Suppose the coating mill is interested in a 
sheet of litho. In such a case, the coating man 
should seek an interview with the printer and come 
to the meeting fortified with data on the behavior 
of the paper in the press room, such as how it con- 
ditioned, action on the plates and ink, the register, 
etc., and thus reinforced with information as to the 
running in the coating mill, he would be ready to 
talk intelligently. Then, assuming the papermaker 
knows his game, it should not be very difficult for 
them to decide on a sheet that will meet the condi- 
tions required. 


Knowledge for Coater ' 
There are five groups of data necessary for the 
coating man to know if he is to do his job intelli- 
gently. First, he must know the character of the 
sheet that will enable him to turn out the best work. 
There are many mills where the boss coater knows 
more about coating than he is given credit for, be- 
cause he is not supplied with the right paper to do 
the job. The mill itself does not do itself justice 
in having to put on the market a coated sheet that is 
really not A 1, whereas they could command a higher 
price for the excellence of their product by using a 
sheet that was better adapted both for their color 
and for the purpose intended. 
The coated paper manufacturer must also be able 
to tell if the paper accords with his specifications. 
Did he get what he ordered? This means testing, 
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at least to the extent of determining if his specifica- 
tions have been met. The papermaker may have in- 
tended giving him the sheet decided upon, but very 
often there is a slip. 

The coater must be able to test and correlate all 
necessary data on an unspecified sheet so as to have 
definite facts to lay before the papermaker. The 
papermaker is no more a coater than the coating 
man is a papermaker, but they have plenty of com- 
mon ground for meeting, so if they would quit sling- 
ing mud at each other and get together, as suggested, 
much might be accomplished. 

Fourth among the groups of data must be included 
a knowledge of the requirements of the finished 
sheet when put to the use intended. If for printing, 
is it for flat bed, cylinder-press work or a lithographic 
process; or is the sheet to be used for box covers, la- 
bels, playing cards, blotters, dial, or some specialty? 
Whatever the use, it will have pretty definite re- 
quirements and you will find that the raw stock con- 
tributes largely to the meeting of these. 

The fifth and final requirement for a coater who 
is to do his work intelligently is an ability to trans- 
late troubles in the coating operation, or in the utili- 
zation of the sheet, into facts relating to the qualities 
of raw stock. 


General Properties Desirable 


Let us examine together the qualities that are 
desirable in most coating sheets. Of course, it is 
understood that for specialties these may be entirely 
different according to the requirement of the case. 
Again, these observations are based on my own ex- 
perience and undoubtedly there are those who will 
disagree with me. But at least let them be the basis 
for further thought. 

Formation.—It may be said that all coating raw 
stock should be as uniformly closed up as is possible 
under the conditions of the prescribed furnish. A 
wild sheet is not a good coating sheet, because of 
uneven absorption of the color. If this sheet is to 
be used in printing, it will absorb the ink unevenly 
and turn out inferior work. Again, if for a box job, 
a wild sheet presents a disagreeably mottled appear- 
ance, especially if finished at all high on the friction 
or stock. So we ought to have a closed-up sheet. 

Dirt.—Dirt is always objectionable and this in- 
cludes shives, rosin and lime spots, and specks of all 
kinds, whether aniline dye or just dirt. Whatever 
the character of the spot, it should not be present. 
The coating covers a great deal, but not all, and 
spots show through or cause a local thickening or 
thinning of the coat. The finishing operation usually 
tends to make these spots more noticeable, so that 
once in the sheet that sheet should be rejected for 
fine work. This matter of cleanliness is imperative 
in paper intended for Litho, Dial, Light Enamels, 
Proving Plate, or Translucent. Shive should be 
looked after pretty carefully in groundwood sheets, 
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especially where dyestuffs are used, because of the 
affinity of groundwood for many dyes. If much be 
present, a mottled appearance will result. 


Color.—For whites, tints and bright colors the 
sheet should be a clear, snappy white. The better 
the color of raw stock, the clearer will be the coating. 
For other shades, the nearer the color of the raw 
stock comes to that desired in the finished paper the 
better, for under such conditions streaky coating, 
brush marks, and poor spreading of the color mix 
are not nearly so noticeable as when there are 
marked color differences between the paper and the 
coating applied. Some manufacturers have a pref- 
erence for one tint of white, and some for another, 
but whatever the preference, care should be taken 
to see that shipments are uniform. If ordinary 
uniformity is difficult, provision should be made for 
dividing the shipment into at least two tints, a green 
or blue and a red or yellow. 

Slack Edges.—In practically every operation in 
the coating paper mill, it is essential that there be 
uniform tension. To insure this, there must be no 
slack edges in the raw stock. Such a condition is 
productive of much waste owing to breaks and cuts. 
And not only in the coating mill but in the print and 
litho shops; for slack edges mean cuts, waste in feed 
and lack of register. Slack edges can be eliminated, 
and if the coating man insists on a roll of uniform 
tension, he will get it. 

Thickness.—F or a uniform coat we must have raw 
stock of uniform thickness. Variation is more apt to 
happen on a heavier than a lighter sheet. If one 
edge of the sheet is thinner than the other, it will 
take on more color and a difference in thickness of 
the sheet, edge to edge, will result. Mr. Printer 
then registers a kick because he cannot get a uniform 
impression with your paper edge to edge. So we 
must insist on an even gage. 

Fuzz.—Fuzz or “whiskers” is a bad proposition 
all along the line. To the coater, it means local color- 
ing of brushed-up fibers, or difficulty in getting the 
finish desired. To the printer, it is an endless source 
of trouble in filling up plates, smearing the ink and 
in coming off from the plates onto other sheets. 
Fuzz then is ruled out. 


Finish.—Finish is something that is dependent 
both on the result desired and the nature of the 
color mix used. In general the highly finished sheet 
is not desired. A certain amount of finish is de- 
sirable to even off the surface of the sheet and that 
is about all, except for a few special lines. It is of 
extreme importance, however, that the sheet carry 
a uniform finish, edge to edge, to insure uniform 
brushing on of the color. 

Curling.—Trouble from curling of the paper is 
practically impossible to locate before it actually 
happens in the mill. The coater gets it on one edge 


of the paper going down the drying line. The printer 
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runs against it when the paper is stacked up ready 
to run on the press. 

Furnish.—It is difficult to talk about the furnish 
in general because the furnish ought to meet the de- 
mands of the particular run. Coating papers will 
run from 100 per cent groundwood through 100 per 
cent sulphite to 100 per cent rag. And for certain 
purposes each is right. But as to the general run of 
coated paper a few remarks may be made. If I were 
to preach a sermon on the subject my text would be 
“soda.” A little soda taketh away much trouble 
with the sheet. Why do not coating men insist on 
it—merely the matter of a few cents and their 
troubles would be lessened immeasurably. There is 
one coating manufacturer I know who has a well 
deserved reputation for a superior coated paper, but 
I believe it comes not so much from his color and 
method of coating as from his raw stock. His stock 
contains as much as 40 per cent soda. Here are some 
of the things soda will give you—(1) good, close, 
even formation; (2) clean sheet; (3) good color; (4) 
good absorption for color; (5) good bulk; (6) pli- 
ability. These are all properties you are looking for, 
so insist on soda being present. Do not any longer 
take that hard, tinny, all-sulphite sheet that they 
have been handing you for book work. 

Size.—Size should be just hard enough but not too 
hard. That’s not very definite, I know, but the sizing 
of the sheet must meet the demands of the furnish, 


the coating operation and the particular use for 
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which the paper is made. I might say here that 
starch size tends to prevent dusting. 

Feel.—“Feel” as a name for property of paper is 
very indefinite as conveying a meaning to anyone 
else, but it is very real to yourself. Our language 
simply does not cover the case in point. About the 
best that can be said is that it should be velvety or 
leathery in feel. The paper should not be harsh or 
brittle when crumbled, of good bulk, and for box 
work especially, it should be very pliable. 


Table 


For guidance, I include a table showing under the 
various grades of paper some of the properties that 
may be numerically expressed. There may be dis- 
agreement over the actual figures, depending on the 
usage in the various mills. 

Note—The sizing was determined by the cell- 
method, using 100 ohms resistance. The following 
values were taken: 

Soft—Up to one minute. 
Medium—One minute to three. 
Hard—About three minutes. 


Litho Plants 
Now let us glance at some of the requirements 
of two or three industries. First the Lithographic 
trade. What has been said about formation, thick- 
ness, curling and slack edges holds most strongly 
here. In addition, the sheet should bulk well to give 
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Medium 
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a slightly yielding surface, as this takes a much 
better impression and is not so hard on the plates as 
a hard, tinny surface. I wonder how many of you 
papermakers and coating men know anything of the 
disastrous effects of certain chemicals on the efficient 
running of paper through the litho presses. Chlo- 
rine, alum and free acid if present in appreciable 
amounts will tend to eat away the lines on the plate 
and act adversely on the ink. Alkali will sensitize 
the plate to grease and tarnish the bronze ink. Sul- 
phur will form H.S and tarnish the bronze ink. 

There are many ways possible in which one or 
more of these chemicals may be present, but certain 
it is that the paper must be neutral in all these re- 
spects if the pressman is going to get the best re- 
sults with your paper. It means, for example, that 
you should not use a satin white coating that is not 
strictly neutral. To do so would be to run the risk 
of offsetting any care the papermaker may have 
taken in making your sheet. 


Box Plants 

In the box trade, they want a sheet that is sized 
sufficiently but not too much. That is definite, is it 
not? Well that is about the way they are. Here 
is the point: The sheet needs to be hard enough 
so that the moisture of the paste, used in gluing the 
paper to the box, will not soak through too much 
and render the paper difficult to handle. On the 
other hand, it must not be too hard or it will not be 
pliable. It should readily take the form of the box 
and when put should stay put and not spring off. 
The formation of the sheet must be even and it 
should be well closed up, so as not to show wild on 
being finished. 

For book work an even closed formation, with 
uniform thickness, is very necessary to ensure a 
consistent impression. Care must be taken, how- 
ever, that the sheet does not bulk too much, else 
books and magazines would become unwieldy. 


Suitcase 

In the case of the specialties, there are distinc- 
tive requirements for each process. Suitcase stock 
must be hard, have a close formation, low bulk and 
not be brittle. The reasons for these requirements 
are that the color must go on the sheet very evenly, 
stay on the surface and not crack when folded for 
edges and corners of cases. 


Absorption Papers 

Just about opposite are the papers used in ab- 
sorption processes. Here, where the color mix is 
absorbed into the body of the stock, a sheet of low 
or no size, of high bulk, very short fiber, and fuzz as 
If there is much fuzz, 
it will adhere to blade or roll, and collecting the mix 
will come off in gobs of material. 


Metallics 
Again, metal papers require a paper that is differ- 
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ent. They should be very hard sized so that all the 
metal will remain on the surface. 


Storing of Raw 

Before I close, just a word about storing raw 
stock in the coating mill. So many times a coating 
man is pressed for room and will store raw stock 
somewhere in the hot lines. Anything worse for 
the paper could hardly be imagined. It deteriorates 
the stock rapidly, especially if it contains any ground- 
wood. Again, if the roll is put right on the ma- 
chine it will absorb an undue amount of water and 
the chances are it will buckle the sheet or cause a 
separation of the color as if it were too thin. 


Color 

I cannot resist saying just a word about color. Be 
sure to run the color in the color pans as heavy as 
you can and still spread and brush out evenly. The 
best way is to take hydrometer readings on each tub 
of color sent out. While this does not give the ab- 
solute specific gravity, it at least gives a result that 
is comparative for the same grade of color. 

In closing may I reiterate my plea about the paper- 
maker and coating man getting together. There is 
nothing you can do in the plant that will pay you 
such high returns as this. Frankly approach the 
man with whom you are dealing and the chances are 
his “come back” will be as open and eager as yours. 
In dealing with paper mills or coating plants let your 
slogan be Co-operation. 





Steam and Brains 

Steam, to function as steam, must be under pres- 
sure. Until then it is only vapor. 

Brains, too, must be under pressure before they 
can do their best work. 

Loose steam will no more drive a piston than loose 
thinking will drive a job. 

Compression is a law of the universe. It started 
the planets whirling through space, it drives the 
tides, densifies the air so that we can breathe it— 
keeps the very cells of our body together. 

Without brain compression we couldn’t keep our 
thoughts in a straight line. They would fly off every 
which-way. With compression we can marshal our 
wits, make them aims, and in turn, achievement. 

Without pressure, the finest engine would be 
worthless. It would be everlastingly at rest—and 
rest is rust. — 

Without pressure, the finest mind would soon be- 
come lazy, unproductive, useless. 

A loose rubber band holds no papers. 

Busy men who retire to the “easy life” soon die. 
(See the statistics.) 

Constant high pressure may make the boiler 
grumble a bit and a safety valve give warning, but 
only a weak head—cylinder or human—flies off under 
it. 

Pressure put to work, is a good thing; it never 
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did an engine or a mind a bit of harm. Used in the 
form of energy it keeps the engine going and away 
from the scrap heap. 
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Without pressure true genius would be unknown. 
For genius, or initiative, or accomplishment is only 
mental pressure properly applied. 


Interesting Pulp and Paper Labora- 


tories of Europe 
I11I—Grenoble, France—The French School of Papermaking 


By LOUIS E. 


WISE, PH.D. 


Professor of Forest Chemistry, in the New York State College of Forestry, 
at Syracuse University 


the Gare de Lyon, imposing terminal station 

of the P. L. and M. railway, helps me to escape 
steaming Paris, before the crowds have poured into 
the boulevards. Unfortunately, I am headed south. 
Even in the morning hours, the second class compart- 
ment of the “rapide” becomes a sooty inferno. Flat, 
sunparched landscapes rush past us. Dusty villages, 
glaring, gleaming white roads, drooping truck farms 
accentuate the heat. At Dijon, we have a brief re- 


\ N EARLY morning taxi, perilously driven to 


Port of the Alps 

Next morning, I am up at sunrise to explore the 
town, famous as the “port of the Alps,” the most 
beautifully located city of France. Every street into 
which I turn appears mountain-locked. The town is 
literally encircled and barricaded by mountains. 

I walk north, to the banks of the winding Isére, ris- 
ing above which, on the heights are the great forts 
of the Bastille and Rabot—a soul-stirring sight in the 
morning sunlight. I make a hasty pilgrimage to 
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Grenoble, Alpine city of the French School of Papermaking 


spite; then on again to Lyons, where, late in the 
afternoon, covered with coal dust and grimy per- 
spiration, we change trains for Grenoble. No need of 
describing the slow tedious trip to the old capital of 
Dauphiny in the express. French irony, no doubt, 
for this “express” covers 76 miles in 3 hours, and 
stops at every village and hamlet. Better to men- 
tion the grand finale: A blessed evening breeze blow- 
ing over ever-changing countrysides and an enor- 
mous, orange full-moon rising above the luminous 
French Alps. 





the Palais de Justice, reminder of Charles VIII, and 
the Jardin de Ville, which faces the City Hall, for- 
merly a mansion belonging to the Constable de Les- 
diguieres. Then, a hurried breakfast in a lovely little 
patisserie, and I seek the real object of the Dauphiny 
expedition—the office of Dr. Louis Barbillion, di- 
rector of the Polytechnic Institute of the University 
of Grenoble, and of the world-famous French School 
of Papermaking. 

A well-known man at Grenoble is this M. Barbil- 
lion; known alike to industrialists and to men of 
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science; known to the concierge at the hotel; known 
to the sergeant-de-ville who directs me to his office 
in the Rue General Marchand. A busy man is M. 
Barbillion, a famous engineer, a prolific author of 
technical books, now steeped in the details and com- 
plexities of administering one of the greatest en- 
gineering schools in France. He gives me a hearty 
but hasty welcome, smiling at me through two pairs 
of spectacles. Then, after a few well-directed ques- 
tions, he pulls bulletins and pamphlets out of his 
files, thrusts them into my brief-case, promises me 
a series of photographs, telephones to the School of 
Papermaking that I am to be taken through, shakes 
me cordially by the hand, and—ushers me out of the 
office. It is all done in atrice. The director’s time is 
exceedingly valuable, for on the shoulders of Barbil- 
lion fall some of the gravest administrative respon- 
sibilities of the University of Grenoble. 

I walk out hurriedly in the glare of a fiery morning 
sun, to the Rue Genéral Motte, on which stands the 
Institut Polytechnique. At one of the gates I am 
greeted by a clean-shaven, smiling, handsome young 
Frenchman, who informs me that his name is Ari- 
bert, that he is Professor of Papermaking at the 
Polytechnique, and that he is ready to “show me the 
works.” After my very brief interview with Direc- 
tor Barbillion, I am a bit wary, and ask M. Aribert 
(in my uncertain French) whether I am not tres- 
passing on his time. When he informs me that he is 
free for the day, and that his time is entirely at my 
disposal, I heave a sigh of relief and settle down to 
a pleasant day, under the friendly tutelage of this 
most delightful colleague. 


The French School of Papermaking 

To give the reader some idea of the development 
of the French School of Papermaking (L’Ecole Fran- 
caise de Papeterie) at Grenoble, we must begin at the 
beginning. The school was founded and organized 
within the surprisingly short span of 10 weeks, in 
1907. It came as the result of a co-operative effort 
of the French Papermakers Association (Union 
des Fabricants de Papier) and the University of 
Grenoble—always with the directing genius of Bar- 
billion in the foreground. The object was primarily 
to give a technical training for young engineers, who 
would enter the pulp and paper industry directly 
after graduation. The idea was also to provide a 
more elementary course for men who could later 
qualify as mill foremen or superintendents. Two 
years later, the opening of the research laboratory 
with excellent semi-commercial equipment permitted 
the study of new and untried raw materials for the 
pulp and paper industry. During the past 15 years, 
some 400 new fibers—some of them from French 
Colonial possessions ; from Indo-China and Madagas- 
car; some from Europe—have been studied in the 
Grenoble laboratory. Of these, sixty or more have 
yielded good paper pulp. 

A large share of the money required for the equip- 
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ment of the laboratories of the school of papermak- 
ing has been supplied by French industrialists, who 
had the good sense to realize that a technical insti- 
tute would prove of immense benefit to their mills 
individually and collectively. The Union of French 
Papermakers keeps a strict supervision of the school, 
which since 1922 has been recognized as an integral 
part of the French educational system by the min- 
istry of Public Instruction at Paris, the final arbiter 
regarding the status of educational institutions of 











Courtesy of Mr. L. Barbillion 
The Polytechnical Institute of the University of Grenoble, which 
houses the famous French School of Papermaking 


France. This recognition assures the student and 
the industry that the courses are deemed technically 
adequate and have the official sanction of the gentle- 
men holding portfolios in Paris. 

A fact that I found most interesting, as explained 
to me by M. Aribert, was that the school and the 
laboratory were on the eve of an enormous expan- 
sion to the tune of one million, three hundred thou- 
sand francs—an expansion which would involve the 
purchase and installation of new semi-commercial 
and scientific equipment and which would probably 
make the Ecole de Papeterie the leading institution 
of its kind in Europe, if not in the world. 

The expansion is made possible by the industrial- 
ists of France, and seems the more remarkable when 
we consider that the French industries (now running 
full tilt) are really in a precarious financial condi- 
tion and are certainly not blind to their future haz- 
ards. This levy of over a million francs for educa- 
tional and research work indicates the confidence of 
the paper men in their foster child at Grenoble. 


Vocational and Engineering Courses 

As I have indicated above, the Ecole de Papeterie 
is an engineering school pointing directly towards a 
basic industry. Since the vocational (elementary) 
course is not as yet functioning smoothly and has not 
been fully developed, I shall omit it from my discus- 
sion further than to say that an intensive one-year 
course has been outlined for ambitious practical men 
possessing a good elementary school education, who 
have had at least one year of practical experience in 
the paper and pulp industry, and who have ambitions 
of becoming future foremen and superintendents in 
French mills. 

In the engineering course, students who are 16 
years old, or older, and who have passed successfully 
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a searching entrance examination in mathematics 
(through plane trigonometry), elementary physics 
and chemistry, are eligible candidates. The work is 
offered in a two-year course which if successfully 
completed, with an average of over 75 per cent, leads 
to the diploma of Ingenieur-papetier (Engineer in 


Papermaking). Students who complete the two 
years’ course with a lower average, but with passing 
grades, receive a certificate indicating that they have 
attended the papermaking school. Graduates of en- 
gineering schools of recognized standing, other than 
that at Grenoble, may be admitted directly into the 
second year of the school. This is also true of the 
graduates of other colleges, who have specialized in 
the physical sciences (licenciés és sciences). The 
latter, however, must pass examinations covering the 
subjects of the first year at Grenoble. Further than 
this, men who enter with such advanced standing 
must have completed a certain amount of practical 
work in the industry. In fact all men taking the 
course in papermaking are required to spend a min- 
imum period in a paper mill prior to their graduation. 


American Students Admitted 
I was glad to learn from Professor Aribert that 
American graduates, who had a good knowledge of 
French and could follow the lectures without diffi- 
culty, were admitted on a par with graduates of 
French institutions. 


Curriculum Demands Intense Study 

The two years at the school involve a curriculum, 
which to an American teacher appears terrific in its 
intensity and in its discipline. It is not surprising 
that the matriculating student is warned that uni- 
versity requirements will prevent him from doing 
any outside work, and that he must give his entire 
time to his studies. Absences from class room or 
laboratory, except in rare and exceptional cases, are 
not tolerated. Refractory or boisterous students 
are reprimanded, and then, if their offenses continue, 
summarily dismissed without reimbursement of fees. 
Thus, we have an atmosphere of hard, gruelling 
work, concentrated into the shortest possible space 
of time. The student is headed towards a definite 
goal. No distractions are permitted. The school 
year opens early in November. It lasts until the end 
of July. During that time, the student is kept with 
his nose to the grindstone. 

So that the reader can draw his own conclusions 
regarding the value of the papermaking course, I 
have thought it best to give a brief outline of the 
course of study. The first year is general in nature 
and includes only fundamental courses, not courses 
in papermaking. The following work is given: 


I—MATHEMATICS. 

Brief review of trigonometry. 

Analytical geometry. 

Advanced algebra. 

Calculus. 

Theoretical 
namics). 


> 92 fo 


mechanics (kinematics and dy- 
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II—PURE PHYSICS. 
Mechanics. 
Gases and Liquids. 
Heat. 
Sound. 
Light. 
Magnetism. 
. Electricity. 
III—CHEMISTRY. 
1. General chemistry (fundamental laws; proper- 
ties of metals and non-metals). 
Elementary organic chemistry. 
Qualitative analysis. 
Quantitative analysis (volumetric analysis and 
gas analysis). 
IV—MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
V—INDUSTRIAL MECHANICS. 
1. Applied hydraulics. 
2. Strength of Materials. 
3. Traction engines. 
4. Industrial thermodynamics (boilers, steam en- 
gines, turbines, gas engines, etc.). 
Elementary technology (machine-shop, forge 
and foundry practice, etc.). 
VI—INDUSTRIAL PHYSICS. 
Various physical measurements. 
Technical dynamometry. 
Applied manometry. 
Pyrometry. 
Calorimetry (calorific values of different fuels). 
Theoretical thermodynamics. 
Industrial mechanics. 
Gas compressors (liquefaction of gases). 
Gas production (gas-lighting). 
10. Photometry. 
The student who survives this first year is then 
permitted to enter the specialized work of the second 
year, which comprises briefly of the following: 


I—A course on the manufacture of paper and paper testing, 
including semi-commercial experiments and laboratory work. 


II—A course in the chemistry of papermaking materials, 
together with laboratory work. 

III—A course in “micrography” (microscopic) as applied 
to the art of papermaking, together with intensive laboratory 
practice. 


IV—A course in advanced mechanical drawing (machine 
design, directly applied to the pulp and paper industry). 

V—A course in electrical engineering with practical work 
in the electrical laboratory. 


VI—A course in industrial and commercial law (business 
law). 


VII—A course of special lecture topics, including plant de- 
sign and construction, mill management, finance and accident 
prevention in the pulp and paper industry. 

Some Details of the Courses 

At the risk of boring the reader, I would like to 
discuss in somewhat more detail, several of these 
courses. The fundamental lecture course in paper- 
making concentrates, or so it appears to me, on the 
manufacture of rag papers. The use of papermill 
machinery, operation, etc., are taught in detail pri- 
marily from this angle. The equipment found at 
Grenoble is also of the type which permits of such 
instruction. I do not want to give the impression 
that wood pulp is neglected; far from it—but rags, 
their selection, characteristics, treatment and util- 
ization appear to receive primary attention. An- 
other point which may be of interest is that there is 
no separate and distinct course in paper and pulp 
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mill machinery. The use, design and construction 
of paper mill equipment is incorporated directly into 
the fundamental course (I, listed above) or left to 
special conference topics (VII, above). The lectures 
in course I also take up the manufacture of mechan- 
ical and chemical wood pulp—which our French 
friends persist in calling cellulose—straw, esparto, 
ramie pulp and papers made from such pulp, the 
deinking and uses of waste paper, the merits and 
limitations of the different papermaking fibers, etc. 

This same course also gives in detail the raw ma- 
terials entering the industry, and methods of testing 
them, the problems connected with the use of water 











Courtesy of Prof. Aribert 
The semi-commercial spherical digester used in making soda cooks 
at the French School of Papermaking—familiarly known as 
“Lessiveur” 


in the paper industry, power problems, problems re- 
garding site, location of mills, etc., etc. Finally the 
lectures also outline physical, chemical and micro- 
scopic properties of paper and the various tests used 
in studying these properties. 

The reader must remember that the work de- 
scribed above is included in a lecture course, but that 
synchronized with this work there are a series of 
comprehensive laboratory courses. The student ac- 
tually carries out experiments in papermaking, from 
raw materials to finished products, either in a min- 
iature “baby-mill” or with the excellent semi-com- 
mercial equipment with which the school is provided. 
He not only learns the principles of paper testing, but 
carries them out in the laboratory, which is excel- 
lently equipped for this purpose, with the single 
weakness of being deficient in humidifying equip- 
ment, which would insure constant moisture condi- 
tions. 

The course in the chemistry of materials used in 
papermaking also deserves a word of comment. It 
takes up in some detail the chemistry of cellulose, 
its properties and its derivatives. The manufacture 
and properties of the following chemicals are also 
thoroughly discussed: Soda, sodium sulphate, so- 
dium, calcium and magnesium bisulphites, chlorine, 
bleaching powder, “antichlors,” alums (and espe- 
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cially papermakers’ alum), calcium sulphate, kaolin, 
barium sulphate, hard and soft waters, organic col- 
oring matters and pigments used in papermaking, 
sizing materials (including rosin, rosin soaps, starch, 
gelatine and casein). Here again, the lecture work 
is supplemented by work in a beautifully equipped, 
beautifully lighted, tiled laboratory, which Professor 
Aribert showed me with some pride, and which can 
easily house 60 students at a time. 

The work in micrography and microscopy is given 
by Professor L. Vidal, whom it was not my good 
fortune to meet, who is senior professor at the School 
of Papermaking, and who has gained an international 
reputation in the field of micro chemistry and micro- 
scopy as applied to papermaking. 

M. Vidal takes up first of all, the principles of vege- 
table lustology. He outlines the structure and the 
function of vegetable cells, discusses the different 
botanical elements, and points out modifications and 
changes that take place in plant tissues during 
growth, like lignification, cork-formation, etc. He 
then gives instruction in the use of the microscope, 
the preparation of slides, and the principles of micro- 
technique. Thereupon, the student is initiated into 
the microscopy of textiles and papermaking fibers. 
Under the microscope, he studies the properties of 
cotton, linen, ramie, jute, wool, etc., the character- 
istics of fibers obtained from rice, corn, esparto, 
hemp, bamboo, etc., and finally the microscopic fea- 
tures of such papermaking woods as spruce, pine, 
poplar, magnolia, etc. Subsequently, the student 
takes up the qualitative: microanlysis of paper, fol- 
lowed by quantitative microanalysis. M. Aribert 
assured me that his colleague gave a “thorough 
course,” but such assurance was hardly Brae: 

I shall not try the reader’s patience further by giv- 
ing details of the courses in law, in machine design, 
or in electrical engineering. 


Individual Exercise Instead of Thesis 

I asked M. Aribert whether the school required a 
thesis or the completion of a problem in pulp and 
papermaking. He answered that up to the present, 
no thesis had been required, but that the faculty now 
had the matter under serious consideration. How- 
ever, added M. Aribert, each student had an individ- 
ual exercise to complete in connection with his 
course. The professor would tell him to “construct” 
a mill turning out a certain number of tons per diem 
of a certain kind of paper. The student then had to 
draw up detailed plans for such a mill, discuss the 
cost of construction, operation, equipment, raw ma- 
terials, management, etc., thus correlating all that 
he had been taught in his various courses during the 
second year. 


Eleven Out of Forty Receive Diploma 
A number of other queries flashed into my mind. 
How many students were enrolled in the School of 
Papermaking? M. Aribert smiles. The first year 
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men, in 1925, he said, numbered about 40, but the 
mortality among these students was high. At the 
end of the first year, about 15 of them had either 
flunked outright or else decided that “papermaking 
was not their life-work.” In other words, about 25 
men started specialized work in the second year. Of 
these, only three had received the diploma of In- 
genieur-Papetier at the end of the semester. Sub- 
sequently, eight more had passed examinations that 
entitled them to the I-P. The rest would receive Cer- 
tificates of Attendance. Consequently, only about 25 
per cent of the entering group graduate as engineers. 


Records of Graduates 

Another question: Are many foreigners taking 
the course? Yes, said M. Aribert, 40 per cent were 
foreign students. He once had an American (U. S. 
A.) who would have received the coveted I-P but for 
the illness of his father. Two Canadians had taken 
the course and received their full credentials. 

What of the men who graduate? M. Aribert si- 
lently passes me a commemorative booklet and then 
apologizes. The booklet contains some excellent re- 
productions of the equipment at Grenoble, but it also 
gives a list of the graduates and what has become of 
them. Eighteen of the students or graduates, among 
these young papermakers have died for France! 
Forty of them have been wounded! Many of them 
have been cited for bravery. The record requires no 
comment. Of the remainder, and of those who have 
recovered, many are technical men in the pulp and 
paper industry. Each year one or two of the best 
students remain at the school as demonstrators or 
assistants (préparateurs,” as they are known). 
Such men, besides helping members of the faculty, 
are also able to enter some field of technical research 
connected with the industry. However, the addi- 
tional year in residence does not entitle them to a 
higher diploma. 

The smiling Aribert, in his office, across the dinner 
table, or in the café which we frequent in the late 
afternoon, keeps answering my questions with 
patience and urbanity. 


Research Activities 

What of the research work of the school? Hun- 
dreds of vegetable fibers have been tested as possi- 
ble raw materials for papermaking. Each investiga, 
tion is in itself a piece of research. Any number of 
routine tests have been made for the industries; any 
number of queries have been satisfied by the staff. 

The type of investigative work that is undertaken 
at Grenoble is well illustrated by two articles, of 
which M. Aribert was good enough to give me re- 
prints. Both of them are very recent, published in 
1926 through the National Institute of Colonial 
Agronomy (L’Institut National d’Agronomie Colo- 
niale). Of these the more recent one is by Messrs. 
Vidal and Aribert, who have co-operated with and 
supplemented the work of the French Colonial Insti- 
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tute of Agronomy, and the Director of the Labora- 
tories of the Navarre paper mills. It takes up the 
possible utilization of the wood of the “parasolier,” 
known as the umbrella tree, in the manufacture of 
paper. This tree abounds in Central Africa, and has 
often interested paper technologists of European 
countries that have colonial possessions in the trop- 
ics. A number of articles on the use of the wood 
(Musanga Smithii, R. Br., also known as Combo- 
Combo) have previously appeared in foreign jour- 
nals. The new French monograph on the subject is 
admirable in the detailed directions given by the 
authors for the utilization of parasolier wood, and 
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“Salle des Piles” (beater room with small bleacher and semi-com- 
mercial beaters) at Grenoble School of Papermaking 


for recommendations given to interested technolo- 
gists. Evidently mechanical pulping is unsatisfac- 
tory, but a carefully conducted soda cook yields a 
pulp that may be used without bleaching in wrapping 
papers (of poor quality) or which when bleached can 
be used in book papers. Such papers, however, are 
weak, as shown by the folding endurance tests, un- 
less the pulp has been treated with 1 to 3 per cent 
latex, which seems to increase the strength quite 
materially. (Industrial experiments carried out by 
Mr. Thiriet, of the Navarre paper mills, showed that 
the sulphite process gives good yields, a better and 
stronger pulp with parasolier than does the soda 
process.) 

Since the wood is unusually light and excessively 
bulky, shipment from Africa to distant points is out 
of the question. On the other hand, it is hardly feas- 
ible to erect mills for book paper in darkest Africa. 
Aribert and Vidal feel that the solution of the 
umbrella tree problem may be found in local (Afri- 
can) production of unbleached soda pulp which can 
then be shipped to French paper mills. Whether or 
not this is practical today is rather a question. 

A feature of the monograph is that it is actually 
printed on paper made from parasolier wood. The 
first 32 pages of the article are made from pulp con- 
taining 70 per cent bleached parasolier pulp and 30 
per cent of bleached spruce sulphite. The next 31 
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pages are made of a mixture of 75 per cent bleached 
parasolier pulp and 25 per cent of bleached sulphite. 
The cellulose of the final 10 pages contains only soda 
pulp made from the umbrella tree. 

Vidal and Aribert naturally have given all their 
experimental data in excellent form, especially the 
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The semi-commercial paper machine at the French School of Paper- 
making—a product of three manufacturers of Grenoble 


details of their physical tests. The remainder of the 
article is devoted to chapters by botanists and tech- 
nologists, and the climax is capped by a little epilogue, 
a personal comment by the printers of the mono- 
graph, saying that in their hands the paper made 
from the umbrella tree gave excellent satisfaction! 
High praise, indeed! 

I shall not spend more than a moment with the 
other article, also published in 1926 by Vidal and 
Aribert. This concerns a study of the Water Hya- 
cinth (Luc-Bink), which was recently introduced into 
Cochin-China, where it grew and multiplied so rap- 
idly that it became a pest in the waterways and 
actually obstructed navigation! Could the French 
School of Papermaking use this “pest” in the manu- 
facture of a satisfactory paper? Unfortunately, the 
answer is No. The plant gives a fair grade of wrap- 
ping paper, but the yields are nothing to boast of. 
Bleached pulp is difficult to obtain and is very poor in 
quality when it is obtained. This is indicated by the 
book paper used in Aribert and Vidal’s reprint, which 
is printed on paper made from “Luc-Bink” itself. So 
their recommendation, after giving and analyzing all 
the experimental data, is that the establishment of 
pulp mills utilizing water hyacinth is hardly war- 
ranted. 

I have tried to give an example or two of the man- 
ner in which the staff of the school at Grenoble do 
their work. They are frequently in co-operation with 
other agencies. Their work is thorough and painstak- 
ing, and their reports are extremely conservative. 
The equipment for this type of investigation is ex- 
cellent, especially when it comes to papermaking, for 
the school still lacks an adequate semi-commercial 
sulphite digester. They have a good spherical soda 
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digester, several very nice beaters, an adequate little 
bleaching system, good equipment for making rosin 
size, etc., and a beautiful semi-commercial paper 
machine—the joint product of three manufacturers 
of Grenoble. 


Professor Aribert’s Invention 

Before leaving the question of equipment, I want 
to add a word about one of M. Aribert’s inventions, 
about which the inventor is all too modest. 

While inspecting the pulp-making laboratory, I 
noticed a large electrically heated drying oven, with 
what appeared to be a balance pan “growing” out of 
the top. Mr. Aribert had shown me the entire equip- 
ment excepting this one piece, and he now explained 
that this was his “first model” of a pulp-drying oven, 
which was still undergoing evolution. 

The interior of the oven contains a series of circu- 
lar platforms, each with a circular hole in the center. 
These metal discs are so hung—one directly above 
the other—that they are some six to eight inches 
apart, and that they can be made to rotate by means 
of an externally controlled mechanical device. 

Each platform is provided with a series of ten pairs 
of tracks, converging from the outer circumference 
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Calender in the semi-commercial laboratory at Grenoble, 
which is on the eve of further expansion 


towards the central circular space. Through the cen- 
tral opening, common to all of the platforms, and per- 
pendicular to the platforms, hangs a tier of 5 skeletal 
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balance pans, one above the other, and each one on a 
level with one of the platforms. 

By means of each pair of tracks, a rectangular 
aluminum container can be steered by a judicious 
push from without into one of the balance pans, 
whenever the platform has been so rotated that the 
tracks and the balance pan of that level are in proper 
alignment. The weighing is then made without open- 
ing the oven, for the weights are placed on the ex- 
ternal balance pan, while the containers with their 
pulp samples are wholly within the oven. The outfit 
is so calibrated that it weighs with sufficient ac- 
curacy at 100° Centigrade (212° F.). After a weigh- 
ing has been completed, the weighed container is 
mechanically removed back to its tracks, the plat- 
form is rotated until another set of tracks are in 
alignment with the balance pan, and the operation 
is repeated with another pulp container. Weighings 
can be made on any one of the five levels. 

It is evident that the pulp samples can thus be 
heated and dried to constant weight without remov- 
ing them from the oven. This is important since 
bone-dry pulp readily takes up moisture from the air 
as it cools, and the Aribert oven-balance overcomes 
this difficulty. 

M. Aribert explained that the weights of the 50 
aluminum basket-containers were identical, that each 
basket was clearly numbered, and that any number 
of the containers could-be taken to a pulp mill, filled 
with moist pulp samples and weighed directly at the 
mill. They could then be sent back to the laboratory 
at the convenience of the analyst, and the moisture 
accurately determined by the use of the oven. 

When a large number of samples had to be run, the 
drying was continued for several hours at 100° C. 
Then one basket container plus its charge on the 
uppermost level was weighed; and one container plus 
its charge on the nethermost level was weighed. 
After several hours these same baskets with their 
respective charges were reweighed. If no change in 
weight had taken place between these two sets of 
weighings, in the case of either basket, the operator 
assumed that all of the pulp samples were bone-dry 
and weighed them all systematically. 

The device is very ingenious, and offers great pos- 
sibilities for laboratories where frequent moisture 
determinations are required. 

It was with difficulty next morning that I dragged 
myself away from Grenoble, its hills half hidden in 
shimmering, iridescent mist. An omnibus train, the 
slowest on earth, very gradually pulled me out of the 
station, lumbering ever so slowly past the great 
mountains of the “Grande Chartreuse” lost in banks 
of clouds; past the metallurgical plants of Domene; 
past the paper-mill town of Lancey;* past the 
chateau of Tencin; past the towers and ramparts of 
Montparsard; finally across the river Isére, with 
Mont Blanc entirely invisible in the distance; grad- 
ually, ever so gradually into the station at Chambéry, 
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chief city of Savoy, flanked by glorious mountains 
and basking in the memories of its stormy and 
checkered career. 


As I sat out in the open-air restaurant at Cham- 
béry, awaiting the “rapide” to Paris, I saw in retro- 
spect that superb school at Grenoble, with its splen- 
did facilities, its energetic staff, and its far-sighted 
director, and felt that the industries of the republic 
had acted in accordance with the vision of their 
race, and had invested wisely and exceeding well. 

*The village of Lancey is historically very interesting to 
the papermaker. It was here that the engineer Bergés, in 1869, 
erected a power plant, one of the first, if not the first to con- 
vert waterpower into electrical power. It utilized the water- 
fall above the village—nearly 1,600 feet in height. It was 
as a result of the Lancey installation that the significant 


name of “white coal” (“houwille blanche” as it is known in 
France) first came into being. 





The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
(Continued from Page 1485) 


duly signed by the individual requesting such change 
and countersigned by an officer of the company. 


7—All contestants shall make monthly reports to 
the Chicago office of the National Safety Council on 
forms furnished by them. These reports shall be in 
accordance with all rules listed and notes on reverse 
side of report. 


8—Reports must be mailed so that they will reach 
headquarters office not later than the 15th day of 
the month following. 


9—Any contestant 30 days or more in arrears with 
their monthly reports shall automatically be with- 
drawn from the contest. 


10—Every mill entered in this contest will receive 
a key number, known only to that mill and one mem- 
ber of the headquarters staff, National Safety Coun- 
cil. Monthly rankings will be published on this basis. 
However, when the contest is over, the final ranking 
will be issued without key number, but with com- 
pany name. 


11—When the winner of each group has been defi- 
nitely decided, the judges will award to one of these 
three, having in their opinion, established the best 
record based on accident frequency and severity, 
man-hours worked, physical conditions and any other 
contributing factor, the grand prize cup donated by 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY of Chicago. 


12—Final award of all trophies will be made at 
the 16th Annual Safety Congress of the National 
Safety Council, to be held September 26 to 30, 1927, 
in the new Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

13—The judges of this contest shall be:— 

W. H. Cameron, Managing Director, National Safe- 
ty Council, Chicago; Edward B. Fritz, Publisher, The 
Paper Industry of Chicago; E. W. Beck, Chairman, 
ASSE-Engineering Section, N. S. C.; E. F. Blank, 
Safety Director, Jones and Laughlin Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; G. E. Sanford, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

14—All entrees in this contest must be received 
on or before January 15, 1927. 
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Where America Must Look for Its 
Future White Paper Supply 


By B. T. McBAIN 
Portland, Oregon 


heroes long enough to have a concern about 
America’s future paper supply. 

United States statistics show that in 1925 the peo- 
ple of this country used an average of over 160 
pounds of paper per capita. As time goes on, new 
uses for paper and paper products are being devel- 


L:: forget the World’s Series and gridiron 


Very few of our people, comparatively speaking, 
have been favored with the opportunity to see paper 
manufactured, yet there are hundreds of paper mills 
and thousands of paper machines scattered through- 
out most of the 48 states of the Union. 

All of these mills do not manufacture their own 
pulp, but many of them buy it either from American 








Lake Merrill in Cowlitz County, Washington 


oped and from year to year this figure will be ma- 
terially increased. 

We are a nation of paper consumers. 

Wood is the basic raw material of all grades manu- 
factured. 

Of course, the greatest consumption is through the 
daily press; the second largest demand comes from 
the weekly magazines and like publications, though 
for those grades some reclaimed stock is used. Wrap- 
pings, bags and containers for food are taking hun- 
dreds of thousands of tons of pulp each year. All of 
these require for their making large quantities of 
pulp wood, a large part of which comes from our 
neighbor to the north. Large quantities come into 
America in the form of sulphite, sulphate and ground 
wood pulps from the pulp-making countries of the old 
world. 

One hundred and sixty pounds per capita and 110 
millions of people means 8,800,000 tons of the various 
grades of paper, including light boards and container 
grades. 

Civilization depends much upon paper. “The pen is 
mightier than the sword,” but what value would the 
pen have without paper? 


Upper Kalama Falls, Washing- 
ton. About 50 feet high 


Timber in Cowlitz County, cruising 108,000 feet 
to the acre 


pulp mills still enjoying a supply of pulp wood, or 
import it from Canada or secure it in the form of pulp 
from the other foreign mills referred to. 

There are few pulp mills in the eastern and middle 
western states that have ahead of them better than 
ten years’ supply of pulp wood; more of them do not 
enjoy a future supply of over five years and there are 
many of them that do not own any pulp wood at all, 
buying from hand to mouth from day to day, much 
of their wood coming in from Canada. 

Of the three million odd tons of newsprint paper 
now consumed by the American press, over half, 
probably three-fifths, comes from Canada and other 
foreign countries, while at the present time mills are 
being built in the various Canadian Provinces which 
will almost double the Canadian production of that 
grade during the coming year. When these mills are 
completed and producing, it is my firm though hum- 
ble opinion that the Canadian Government will put 
some form of an embargo on the exportation of pulp 
wood. It is only natural that they should do this, 
thus protecting their own citizens and industries. 

What will then happen to the mills of the eastern 
and middle western states now depending upon that 
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country for pulp wood is only conjecture, but in the 
absence of supplies of the various grades of pulp re- 
quired there will be one natural result—discontinue 
operation in America and move across the line, or 
else search for new sources of pulp wood or pulp sup- 
ply. 

The United States Government has had this in 
mind for many years and the Department of Agricul- 
ture, through the Forestry Division, has investigated 
all the available pulp timber of the various states and 
territories, with the result that very interesting, 
authentic and instructive publications are available 
at this time for the asking. 

Southeastern Alaska is one of the finest sources of 
virgin pulp wood supply left for American use, yet 
many people consider that territory so far away that 
they seldom even give it consideration, though its 
climate averages better than the state of New York 
both winter and summer. 

This past summer it was my good fortune to spend 
some few days inspecting Alaskan timber and water 
powers. You will note I changed my reference from 
pulp wood to timber. There is no other timber in 
Alaska than pulp timber, practically 98 per cent of 
that growing on the various islands as well as on the 
thousands of miles of water front or inlets into the 
mainland being hemlock and spruce. 

Over half of the available pulp wood remaining in 
the United States is on the Pacific Coast in the states 
of Oregon and Washington and in the territory of 
Alaska. 

At the present time there are pulp and paper mills 
operating on the American Pacific coast manufactur- 
ing a total of about 600,000 tons per annum, while the 
consumption of the twelve so-called Pacific states 
with 12 to 15 million population is probably about 
one million tons annually. 


The 1920 census showed them as follows: 


54 oa Wor eat 6.0 6's ab oka 55,036 
dacs tk ara: winnaar ob oa 334,162 
a 6d oa 6 ek il 3,426,861 
Is Xa. cic > Wh we. nieela malate 939,629 
A Dae ee 431,866 
EE ai o's das ot duManaanee 548,889 
esac a) edied catia 77,408 
ET 2 tbe bgt Rie an dare on 783,389 
Chis ok aed sine Semen aes 4,663,228 
i a a od weet he 449,396 
ge es 1,356,621 
Es cn os bo Sabine ans oo 194,402 
13,260,887 


While some of these are not on the Pacific Coast, 
freight rates favor the Pacific manufacturers, hence 
their inclusion herein. 

Had the Lake states and the New England states 
arranged 30 to 40 years ago to perpetuate their sup- 
ply of pulp wood by reforestation and protective 
measures to prevent and fight fires, today there 
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would be a young growing forest in the East and 
Middle West, sufficient to supply those mills soon to 
be starving for supplies and going out of business. 
On the Pacific Coast, as Government reports show, 
there is now a sufficient amount of growing pulp 
wood not only to supply the present American pro- 


duction, but to ensure a continuance of that produc-— 


tion, provided the growing of timber is not only en- 
couraged by the various states, but insisted upon and 
assisted by the Federal Government, with the neces- 
sary tax relief and protection measures as to fire and 
other possible causes of loss. 

However, in addition to the present available pulp 
wood, with the encouraged and protected regrowth, 
there is almost a perpetual supply of saw timber for 
lumber ; besides, the waste from the present methods 
of logging and sawing lumber will supply in a large 
measure pulp wood for the various grades of paper 
consumed other than newsprint. 

At the present time, the estimated annual cut of 
lumber of the Pacific northwest states of Oregon and 
Washington exceeds ten billion feet, that for 1924 
being 6,267,343,000’ in Washington, 3,665,547,000’ in 
Oregon, making a total of 9,932,890,000’. The waste 
from this quantity of lumber amounts to at least 
8,000,000 cords, including the tops of the large trees, 
the large limbs and the smaller trees torn down by 
the high line logging methods, as well as the slab 
waste in the operation of the sawmills, much of 
which later is sold as fuel wood. 

Large quantities of this waste, about 2,000,000 
cords, is left in the woods, and a considerable per- 
centage of the rest is burned in the large waste burn- 
ers attached to many western sawmills. 

Five million cords of wood, the amount probably 
wasted, will produce 2,000,000 to 2,500,000 tons of 
chemical pulp per annum, not counting the use of 
the standing pulp timber available as such. 

There is saw timber for hundreds of years if prop- 
erly handled, even with this great waste, but why 
should the waste be allowed to continue when pulp 
wood is so badly needed in our sister states to per- 
petuate our industry? 

Some pulp mills are already in operation on the 
Pacific Coast, using nothing but the waste from saw- 
mills, and some paper mills are in operation as well as 
being built, but it is not only shameful, but almost 
criminal, that such wanton waste should be allowed 
to continue, while good timber is made into pulp. 


West coast sulphite pulp is now being shipped to 
Wisconsin and to Atlantic ports, but the tonnage is 
so small as to not even amount to “a drop in a bucket- 
ful.” 

Eight million and eight hundred thousand tons in 
1925 is a lot of paper, but each year we as a nation 
are using from 5 to 10 per cent more. Where will it 
all end unless some steps, and strong measured ones, 
are taken soon not only to perpetuate our pulp timber 
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supply, but to stop this enormous waste of our na- 
tional natural resources? 

Future generations will have their matinee idols 
and their sport champions of all kinds, but unless we 
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today think of the generations to come and plant the 
seeds physically, politically and practically there will 
be no forests, no lumber, no paper, and without paper 
no civilization. 


Fire Losses in Pulp and Paper Mills 


By W. E. MALLALIEU 


General Manager, The National Board of Fire Underwriters 


occurred in paper and pulp mill properties, 

according to the records of The National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. The classification in- 
cludes also leather board and strawboard plants be- 
cause their hazards are considered to be on a par 
with those incident to the manufacture of pulp and 
paper, and, of course, in some mills all four ma- 
terials are utilized. 

The largest loss from an originating cause was 
that due to “Sparks from Machinery.” “Sponta- 
neous Combustion” was the next in importance, and 
“Lightning” came third, while Stoves, Furnaces and 
other parts of the heating plant stood fourth. 

In an analysis of 402 paper mill fires made by the 
National Fire Protection Association, it was found 
that 195 were due to common causes such as the 
heating plant, lightning, spontaneous ignition and 
matches—smoking, while 122 were the result of haz- 
ards characteristic of the industry, the paper ma- 
chines and the raw stock storage sections being the 
chief points of danger. 

In one instance, a hot-box ignited the paper going 
through the rolls and in another the friction of one 
of the belts in the paper machine ignited oil in an oil 
cup and the flames were carried to the roof of the 
structure by the moving belt. In another case, the 
overheating of a cylinder in a fourdriner set fire to 
the dryer belt. On another occasion paper became 
clogged about a bearing in the lower part of the ma- 
chine and the resulting friction caused the paper to 
ignite. In still another instance a belt caused a fire 
by its frictional contact with a post. 

The analysis of the National Board tabulations also 
indicates that friction, “Sparks from machinery,” 
constitutes one of the chief dangers about pulp and 
paper mills, although there are a good many spon- 
taneous combustion fires and numerous cases of “ex- 
posure,” or fire communicated from outside sources. 


D == a recent three-year period, 132 fires 


Safeguards 


In the matter of safeguards, the structural factor 
occupies a leading position. Plants should have walls 
of brick, stone or reinforced concrete, and should be 
not more than two stories and basement in height. 
Roofs should be of non-combustible materials and 
stairways should be inclosed and cut off with ap- 
proved, self-closing fire doors. In some cases, trap 
doors at the top of each flight of stairs, operating 


automatically by means of fusible links, may be used 
in lieu of stairway enclosures, the important thing 
being to retard the spread of any fire that may spring 
up. Elevator shafts should likewise be inclosed and 
windows should be glazed with wired glass. Boilers 
should be located in a detached unit, if possible, or 
at least safely cut off from the main structure, and 
boiler stacks should be of brick or metal on a solid 
foundation and should run at least 2 feet above the 
roof. If the stack is of metal, it should have a clear- 
ance of at least 12 inches on all sides where it passes 
through the roof. A metal ventilating collar is 
recommended for use at this point. 

In the mechanical mixing of pulp, there is no spe- 
cial hazard involved except that of hot bearings and 
the presence of refuse products. The chipper em- 
ployed in making sulphite pulp should be kept clean 
and not allowed to become loose, owing to the like- 
lihood of ignition from friction. All belts and shaft- 
ing should be given special attention and maintained 
in first class condition. As a practical safeguard, 
shafting and machinery should be electrically 
grounded so as to carry off whatever static electricity 
may be generated by friction. 

Where lime is used it should be stored in a de- 
tached unit and kept thoroughly dry. 

Sulphur burners should be soundly built of brick 
and located in a structure separated from the main 
building and from the section where the main stock 
of sulphur is stored. If the burner is close to the 
parent plant, it should be cut off by a solid wall. 

Although the National Board tabulation shows no 
losses due to steam or hot water pipes, the steam- 
heated digesters, and their connecting pipes, should 
be kept free from burnable material. 

A number of blazes have occurred from the spon- 
taneous ignition of baled stocks of rags and the dif- 
ferent grades should be stored separately, since mix- 
ing accentuates this danger. It is not safe to leave 
rag stocks on platforms or in the yard, as they are 
likely to catch fire from sparks emitted by railroad 
locomotives, plant stacks, or from the matches of 
careless smokers. 

Apparatus for cleaning rags should be equipped 
with blowers which carry off the dust through metal 
flues. Bearings of the duster should be located out- 
side of the machine and kept well oiled so as to avoid 
friction. Needless to say, good housekeeping is im- 
portant here as in all other parts of the plant. 
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Most of the chemicals used in the manufacture of 
paper are not hazardous, although chloride of lime 
will liberate oxygen when heated and consequently 
should not be exposed to either artificial heat or 
to the sun. Lime has already been referred to. 
Rosin is not considered particularly dangerous. 

The bearings of the fans used to dry wet stock 
should be carefully looked after as there have been 
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a number of cases of overheating. Scraps of paper 
due to the tearing of sheets going through the ma- 
chines should not be allowed to accumulate but should 
be regularly gathered up and placed in the beater for 
reworking. 

If gas jets are used for melting sealing wax, or 
other purposes, they should be provided with rigid 
metal piping. 


for Paper Mills 


Part III---Development of Standard Burden 


By CHARLES WILLIAM GOULD, JR. 





The next chapter of this series of six articles by Mr. 
Gould, which will appear soon in another issue of The 
Paper Industry, will deal with Costing the Product 
and Manufacturing Costs. 





the burden or overhead charges, let us take 

a trip through the plant. In the main office 
the treasurer is engaged in signing a batch of checks; 
in the outer office the bookkeeper is posting yester- 
day’s sales. A short distance away we observe sev- 
eral clerks and stenographers busily engaged, 
earning salaries and using supplies and stationery 
for which, perhaps, the treasurer has just signed a 
check. 

Passing on to the mill we meet the superintendent 
escorting an injured workman to the first-aid sta- 
tion and miss being run down by a truck delivering 
shipments from the freight depot. Inside the super- 
intendent’s office, a girl is weighing coloring material 
on a scale registering fractions of an ounce. 

Out in the mill everybody is hustling. The washers 
and beaters are humming their familiar tunes. In 
the paper-machine room, the boss machine-tender is 
directing the make-ready on one of the big paper 
machines. Over yonder a woman is seen cleaning 
windows and we step aside to make way for a load 
of paper in its passage to the loft. We continue on 
our way to the finishing department and note the 
terrific speed at which the paper passes through the 
huge web-calenders. A glance to the left discloses 
a boy drawing a broom from the store-room and we 
observe in amazement the brooms, brushes, pails, 
belting, sand-paper, soap, nails and the hundred 
other articles stored there. 

We pass on to the stock-room and turn on the 
lights to dispel the darkness. The stock-man re- 
minds us that a new roof is needed—the old one 
leaks. We go into the machine shop, a mechanic is 
repairing a broken casting, the master-mechanic is 
elsewhere with his crew erecting a new machine. We 
glance into the boiler-house and the heat of burning 
fuel is felt through our clothing. 


Bee proceeding with the development of 


Now let us go back into the office and decide the 
best way to charge all these things we have seen to 
the cost of making a pound of paper. 

In calculating the cost of manufacturing paper, it 
is relatively a simple problem to determine the ele- 
ments of material and labor cost for each lot. It is 
in the proper distribution and application of the 
burden or overhead charges to the cost of the product 
that the more serious difficulties are encountered, yet 
burden is a very important factor of cost. 


All items of expense should be allocated as nearly - 


as possible to the product for which such items of 
expense are made. Since practically all of these ex- 
penses are incurred by or for certain operations or 
departments, rather than for any part of the product, 
it follows that these items of expense should be 
charged direct, if possible, or at least, distributed 
to these operations or departments according to the 
benefits they receive from such expenditures. The 
total expenses of these departments or operations 
should then be applied to the product on some basis 
which accurately measures the expense earned or 
absorbed by the product as it passes through the 
successive operations or processes. 

To that end, we have divided the mill into depart- 
ments or centers in accordance with the operations 
or processes performed (See Burden Ledger Ac- 
counts—Pap. Ind., Aug. ’26, Pg. 806). For each of 
these centers, a total annual burden should be de- 
termined which should consist of some or all of the 
following charges—Taxes, Insurance, Depreciation, 
Interest, Repairs, Indirect Labor, Supplies and Ex- 
pense, Compensation Insurance, Steam, Electric 
Power, Water Power and Water Supply. 

After having distributed these charges to the in- 
dividual centers, we are able to calculate a machine 
hour, man hour or process rate for each producing 
center or operation, this rate being the medium 
through which the burden is charged to the cost of 
the product. 

The complete development of the standard burden 
for the cost systems under consideration will be 
shown with the aid of three kinds of statements 
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which we shall designate as Appendixes, Exhibits 
and Schedules. 

On the exhibits we shall assemble the total stan- 
dard burden charges for each center. In developing 
these charges, it will be necessary to make some 
preliminary calculations which will be shown in de- 
tail on the appendixes. After all the factors which 
make up the standard burden of each center are en- 
tered on the exhibits, they will be summarized on 
schedules. 


Recapitulation of Plant Values 

The values of the various classes of fixed assets 
and average inventories are assembled on this ap- 
pendix (Fig. 8). The total of these items, which are 
illustrative and not actual, represents the amount 
of capital invested for manufacturing purposes and 
are used as the basis of all fixed charges, such as 
Taxes, Insurance, Depreciation and Interest. 

A word of explanation concerning the building up 
of this appendix may be helpful. As was previously 
pointed out, a plant ledger card should be maintained 
for each item of equipment (See Fig. 1.—Pap. Ind., 
Sept. ’26, Pg. 972), and the ledger so arranged to 
show plant values by classes of assets, divided by 
departments or operating centers and further sub- 
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divided by classes of equipment. Providing such a 
ledger is in use, it is only necessary to draw off a 
trial balance of the Building Fixtures and Machinery 
and Equipment accounts by classes of equipment. 


Taxes 


The amount of taxes chargeable to manufacturing 
burden is expressed as a percentage of the plant 
values as shown on the Recapitulation of Plant Val- 
ues, this percentage being used in determining the 
distribution of this charge. 


Determination of Tax Rate 


Total Plant Values Less Water Rights, $1,991,000 
= .013008 








RECAPITULATION OF PLANT VALUES 
Appendix A-1 
000 


Ds 6 anole Wa:6-0 0 see Cn Ome $ 50, 
eee ei esivadinonensienaekeubee’ 75,000 
350,000 


Mill Buildings 
Building Fixtures 





a St ils cre pend aut oe $ 10,000 
ec ceRk yb Caan b wom ke taeee eis 3,000 
Fire Protection Equipment.......... 20,000 
NY I cn wandccccscesenes 5,060 
Time Detector Systems.............. 2,000 
40,000 
Machinery and Equipment 
Dams, Wells and id waite $ 40,000 
Underground Piping .........escece- 5,000 
Railroad Tracks and Trestles......... 10,000 
Fences, Sidewalks and Roadways. ... . 8,000 
Miscellaneous Paper Mill Machinery.. 450,000 
Pumps and Engines................. 30,000 
CS RCT TTT Tee re 10,000 
Steam Plant and Steam Trans. Ep’m’t 50,000 
Motors and Electrical Equipment.... 110,000 
I ie, thd cect ceeuece de 15,000 
yO =k eee 10,000 
EE SPs vo cc cascccescés 20,000 
CE 8. os Saws ceeewener'e 20,000 
Manufacturing Pipe ........sccceess 25,000 
I ED oc boc aéeescccccese ,000 
Benches, Tables and Racks.......... 25,000 
Miscellaneus Equipment ............ 5,000 
861,000 
Furniture and Fixtures............... 10,000 
Trucks and Automobiles............... 15,000 
Average Inventories 
Rags and Pulp...........-....++-+5 $200,000 
Sizing, Chem., Coal and Supplies..... 100,000 
eed alte ae widin tie oe ae 40,000 
Rough and Finished Paper........... 300,000 
640,000 
TOTAL PLANT VALUES AND AVERAGE 
EE 0 8. Feise nee ahs.0nerbe 60 0 08 $2,041,000 


Total Taxes on Plant and Equipment, $26,000 
Use rate of 1.3% 
Tax on Tenements is charged directly to the Ten- 
ement Expense account as will be explained later. 


Insurance 


The charge for general insurance consists of the 
total of all fire insurance premiums, the annual pre- 
mium being expressed as a percentage of the total 
plant values less the value of land and water rights. 
This percentage is also used in determining the dis- 
tribution of the charge for insurance. 


Determination of Insurance Rate 


Total General Insurance, $2,500 
= .001304 














Figure 8 


Total Plant Values Less Land and Water Rights, $1,916,000 
Use rate of 13% 
Steam Boiler, Rotary Cooker and Automobile In- 
surance are charged directly to the centers involved 
as will be explained later. 


Depreciation 


Depreciation refers to the inevitable lessening in 
value inherent in any fixed asset used in a business, 
except land. Depreciation must not be confused with 
fluctuation. Depreciation is the permanent reduc- 
tion of value in an asset used for producing profits. 
Fluctuation in value may be upward as well as down- 
ward, but depreciation, representing the eventual 
destruction of an asset must always have a down- 
ward trend. 

Fixed assets are not acquired for the purpose of 
being sold, therefore temporary fluctuations do not 
affect their value to the business. Their value, how- 
ever, is affected by the depreciation which causes 
a permanent reduction in value. For this reason, 
fluctuation in the value of fixed assets is disregarded 
in the accounts while depreciation finds legitimate 
expression on the books as an operating expense. 

However thorough and complete may be the re- 
pairs and replacements made in a fixed asset, it can 
never be maintained at its original value, or in its 
original state of efficiency. Deterioration from use 
or from age is a universal law, whose effect must be 
realized and provided against as it occurs. Usually 
the process is very gradual, so much so that many 
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persons are inclined to pay but scant attention to it 
until they are confronted with the necessity of en- 
tirely reconstructing a building or replacing a ma- 
chine. When the management of a business fails 
to provide against the inevitable destruction or use- 
lessness of a fixed asset, they place themselves in a 
position which requires them to charge the entire 
cost of the asset against the profits of the one year 
in which it is finally discarded or replaced. 

There are a number of different methods of com- 
puting depreciation, seme of which are quite com- 
plicated. In this system the “straight line” or fixed 
per cent on original cost method, which is very com- 
monly used and is the one favored by the Treasury 
Department in income tax matters, will be used. The 
amount of depreciation to be written off annually is 
a fixed per cent of the original value based on the 
number of years of the estimated service life of the 
asset. Thus, if the service life is estimated at five 
years, the annual depreciation would be one-fifth, or 
20 per cent of the original value. 

Depreciation upon the various classes of assets 
will be computed at the following rates, which are 
customarily used on the types of equipment repre- 
sented: 


Classes— Jo Classes— Jo 
Mill Buildings .......... 3 Motors and _ Electrical 
Dams, Wells and Reser- OS Rae 

eres Brick Drainers ......... 3 
Underground Piping .... 2 Tubs, Tanks and Vats.... 12 
R. R. Tracks and Trestles 15 Shafting and Pulleys.... 10 
Fences, Sidewalks and Electric Wiring......... 10 

Ree 15 Manufacturing Pipe...... 10 
Miscellaneous Paper Mill Trucks and Scales....... 15 

IE ois whcis abss0 0 5 Benches, Tables and Racks 10 
Pumps and Engines..... 8 Miscellaneous Equipment. 10 
Machine Tools ......... 7 Office Furniture and 
Steam Plant and Steam RS 10 


Transmission Equip- Trucks and Automobiles.. 20 


DE cevonve tinaneense 8 

Repairs to buildings will be considered as a fixed 
charge and calculated at 2 per cent of the building 
values. This reserve should be 
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omitted if desired without changing the system. 


Fixed Charges 

The total fixed charges, shown in the extreme right 
hand column of Appendix A-2 (Fig. 9) are carried to 
the various exhibits through Appendix A-3, Fixed 
Charges Land and Buildings (Fig. 10) ; Appendix B, 
Fixed Charges Machinery and Equipment (Fig. 11) ; 
and Appendix C, Miscellaneous Fixed Charges (Fig. 
12). 

On Appendix A-3, Fixed Charges Land and Build- 
ings, are calculated the total fixed charges on land 
and buildings, including the cost of buildings and 
grounds expense. After the burden centers are es- 
tablished and named, or given a designating number, 
the boundaries and floor areas of each center should 
be determined. In doing this, there will be some 
space which cannot be properly allocated to any one 
department. This space is commonly termed 
“Service Space”; it includes hallways, stairways, 
elevator wells, wash-rooms, etc., and is included in 
the center designated General Mill Burden. The 
space used for main aisles and gangways should be 
absorbed in the departments using them. A con- 
venient method of keeping record of and of following 
up changes in department areas and boundaries is 
to have blue prints of each floor struck off on a con- 
venient scale and pencil tracings made of the boun- 
daries of each department, which can be easily al- 
tered as changes occur. 

The total cost of building and grounds expense 
should be determined and should consist of some or 
all of the following charges: Taxes, Insurance, De- 
preciation, Interest, Repairs, Indirect Labor, Supplies 
and Expense, Compensation Insurance, Steam and 
Electric Power and Water. The total of these vari- 


ous items should be classified under the headings of .- 
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sufficient to provide for major re- Qe 
pairs, such as a new surface for —_ ee oe | a ie eS a 
a roof, or a new floor. In this way 4-3 LaND AnD BurLrNGs PUR Peis 
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Heating, Lighting, Fire Protection and General Ex- 
pense and should be distributed to the centers on the 
bases of the floor area in each department. These 
charges are carried to Appendix A-3, Fixed Charges 
Land and Buildings, from which they enter the bur- 
den of the various centers through the square foot 
area charge. The charges to the individual centers 
as shown on this appendix are carried to the exhibits 
representing the various centers and listed there op- 
posite the letter A. 

Appendix B shows the distribution of machinery 
and equipment to the burden centers together with 
the calculation of the fixed charges on this equip- 
ment for each center. The total value of the 
equipment in each center is first shown in total 
and then the individual items are distributed accord- 
ing to the rates of depreciation used. The rates of 
depreciation for the different classes are listed in a 
preceding paragraph. The columns at the right of 
this appendix show the fixed charges on the equip- 
ment for each center and are carried to the exhibits 
representing the burden centers and listed there op- 
posite the letter B. 

On Appendix C are shown those fixed charges 
which do not apply to the mill as a whole, but which 
are chargeable to a particular department. The 
values of the average inventories set up in Appendix 
A-1 are here distributed and the carrying charges 
calculated at the rates developed. The fixed charges 
on the water rights and the miscellaneous insurance 
and tax charges applicable to individual centers are 
also shown on this appendix. The amount of miscel- 
laneous fixed charges for each department is carried 
forward in total to the exhibits for the various de- 
partments and there shown opposite the letter C. 
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An exhibit should be prepared for each burden 
center (See Exhibit No. 7—Fig. 13), on which will be 


FIXED CHARGES LAND AND BUILDING 
























































Append. A-3 
ITs VALUE FIXED BUILDING AND TOTAL AREA RATE PER 
CHARGES GROUND EXPENSE | CHARGES | SQUARE FEET | SQUARE FOOT 
Lang 15,000 4,725 4,725 
Buildings | 350,000 40,005 32,320 72,325| 218,010 
TOTAL 425,000 44,730 32,320 17,050] 216,010 3534 
DISTRIBUTION OF LAND AND BUILDING CHARGES 
EXHIBIT BURDEN CENTER CENTER AREA | CHARGES PER 
NUMBER SQUARE FEET | SQUARE FOOT 254 
1 Preparation 8,973 3,1n 
2 Rag Cutting & Cut Rag Storage 5,671 2,004 
3 Rag Cooking e 446 
4 Rag Washing 9,671 3,418 
5 Stock Digging »420 2,975 
6 Beaters 13,782 4,871 
1 Paper Machine #1 7,419 2,622 
8 Paper Machine #2 6,112 2,867 
9 Paper machine #3 7,984 2,822 
10 Loft Drying 14,128 4,995 
u Air Drying » 480 2,997 
12 Sheet Calenders 3,750 1,325 
13 Wed Calenders 3,640 1,286 
“ Platers 1,109 392 
15 Cutters 13% 26¢ 
6 Sorting & Counting 6,497 2,296 
1? Trimming & Sealing 1,398 493 
18 Rough @ Finished Paper Storage 29, 10,549 
20 Preparing Paper Stock 380 i“ 
nu Preparing Rosin Size 1,505 532 
32 Preparing Anim] Size 1,633 517 
40 Stean 11,627 4,109 
4 Slectric Power 640 22% 
50 Rag Stock Handling 4 Storage 20,720 1,322 
51 General Stock Handling @ Storage 8,341 2,948 
52 Laintenance 6,420 2,269 
53 Case Making & Finished Cases 1,629 576 
54 Trucking 326 lus 
35 Water Supply 1,9 H 395 
Sb Water Power j 
57 General Mill Burden 13,420 4,743 
58 Building &@ Ground Expense 200 n 
59 Unused Space & Equipment 1,158 409 
60 Packing & Shioping 2,240 721 
61 Samples 1,004 5 
62 Advertising 2,118 7149 
63 Administration 2,860 1,011 
64 Tenements 
TOTAL 218,010 17,050 




















Figure 10. 


shown by classes of expense the estimated annual 
charges applying to the center. These exhibits should 
also show the floor space area, the various items of 
equipment, together with all items of information 


























FIXED CHARGES MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT Append. B 
FIXED CHARGES 

<xHIB IT} BURDEN CENTER TOTAL a a ok ey a9 — T TOTAL 

wa = =| ees | | % | 1.3% | .23% | DRPRECIA'M CHARGES 
a T 7 

1 Rag Preparation 15,000 | | 20, | 2,500 } 2,000 | 750 195 | 20 1,075 2,040 
2 Rag Cutting & Out Rag Storage 8,000 3,000 | §,000 | 400 104 10 1,050 1,564 
3 Rag Cooking 10,000 | 6, 2,000 | 500 130 | 13 600 1,24: 

& | Reg Washing 32,000 | 30,000 250 | 150 | 500 1,600 4s | a 1,730 | 3,7 
5 Stock Digging 16, 500 16,000 | | _ $00} 825 25 a 555 1,616 
6 | Beaters 49,900 | 44,000 A, pre | 2,000 | 2,495 649 | 65 2,820 | 6,029 
1 Paper Machine #1 85,000 | 65,000 8, »$00| 1,500 | 2,000 4,250 | 1,105 2 5,220 | 10,686 
8 Paper Machine #2 87,000 | 64,250 | 8, 10,750 | 1,500 | 2,000 4,350 | 1,132 | 112 5,448 | 11,041 
9 Paper Machine #3 000 70,000 8, 6,520 1,880 | 2,200) 4,450 | 1,157 | 16 5.319 11,102 
10 Loft Drying 7,000 | | | 4,500 | | 2,§00 350 2 | 9 5 1,275 
u Air Drying 45,700 39,000 es 3,700 | j 2,000 2,285 594 by) 2,630 5,568 
12 Sheet Calenders 25,000 23,000! 1,500 500 | 1,250 s | 33 1,375 2,983 
13 Wed Calenders 35,000 33,000) 1,750 | } 250 1,750 455 46 1,863 4,14 
14 | Platers 1,500 $500) 1,750 | | 250 315 98 10 487 970 
1s Cutters 7,000 6,000 | 750 | j 250 350 2 | 9 413 863 
1 Sorting and Counting 6,500 | 3,500 3,000 5 & 8 800 1,217 
17 Trimming and Sealing 12,315 11,750) 425 } 200 619 | 161 16 660 1,456 
18 Rough and Finished Paper Storage 6,175 } 4,675 | 1,500 | | 8 693 1,089 
30 | Preparing Paper Stock 3,850 2,000) 1,450 | 50 193 50 | 5 310 558 
Rs] Preparing Rosin Size 3,750 50 2,950 | 50 188 49 5 422 663 
3 Preparing Animal Sise $5,620 500 4,970 150 261 13 1 659 1,020 
rey 35,000 | | 33,000] 2,000 | 1,750 455 “6 2,840 | 5,092 
a Electric Power 115,500 | 113,000} 2,500 5,775 1,500 150 | = 9,290 | 16,715 
» Rag Stock Handling and Storage 6,470 | 3,470 | 3,000 323 84 8 | 196 1,211 
n General Stock Handling and St 5,500 | , 2,500 | | 3,000 215 12 > 2 700 1,054 
52 | Mmintemnce 20,960 { |17,000) 34960 | 1,068 272 27 | 1,586 | 2,933 
3 Case Making and Finished Cases 2,000 | } | 1,500 | | $00 100 26 | o -§ 225 354 
54 Trucking 15,000 15,000 750 195 | 20 3,000 3,965 
53 Water Supply $2,000 |40,000 9,000} 3,000 2,600 676 68 | 1,820 5,164 
56 Water Power 15,000 |12,000 j 3,000) 750 195 20 | 480 1,445 
5? General Kill Burden 22,000 | 5,000 | 6,000 | 6,900 | 4,200 1,100 | 2 2820 |”s« 825 3,239 
58 Building and Ground Expenee $0,000 }16,000 | 34,000 | 2,500 | 650 65 | 2,700 5.915 
59 Unused Space and Equipment 8,000 4,000 | 4,000 | 400 104 10 520 1,034 
60 Packing & Shipping 2,200 | 1,700 | §00 110 | 29 3 245 387 
6 les 1,500 | | 1,500 15 20 2 150 247 
3 ~~ J an | 2,000 | 100 26 3 200 4 
Admini or ° 15,000 1 2,464 

63 . 5, | 150 95 19 1,500 
4 i 

TOTAL 926,000 {73,000 |16 ,000 416,000) 57,000 292,000| 106,000 |15,000 | 36,000 15,000 46,300 | 12,038 | 1,206 62,890 [122,432 


























Figure 11 
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pertinent to the respective centers. The amounts of 
the various charges shown on the exhibits are de- 
rived from the appendixes. References should be 
made to the exhibits whenever questions arise as to 
the proper distribution of manufacturing expense. 
This is very important because reliable comparative 
figures from period to period depend upon a proper 
allocation of such charges. 


Indirect Labor Distribution 
By indirect labor is meant that labor which is 
charged as a part of the burden, as distinguished 
from direct labor which is charged 
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ployees, together with the estimated annual indirect 
labor, divided as to general, supervision and clerical 
and idle time. The total indirect labor for each de- 
partment thus shown will be extended. The esti- 
mated annual direct labor for the operations previ- 
ously mentioned should also be recorded and the 
totals of both indirect and direct labor extended, 
thereby giving the total estimated labor charges for 
each operating center and the mill as a whole. 

In distributing the payroll at the close of each 
payroll period, the classification as shown on the ap- 
pendix should be followed. The total of indirect 























direct to a particular lot number. MISCELLANEOUS FIXED CHARGES Append. C 
All labor with the exception of rag gun pues commen onic sna K-07] ses | raxzs on | tora 
hand cutting and rag inspection, — — = = — — 

. oki 

the sheet calendering and plate | é |ters 2,572 2st 
18 kh. & F. Paper Storage j 19,290 | 19,290 
operators, and the labor of paper | $ [S5.... sensing # Storage — | — my. 
sorting will be considered as indi- | 3% |%s;,%e* “tis * Stores , nd ms is 
rect. This method is adopted | % |mts rose’ cr ie 
i t of the so-called produc- }/-—+— | we... 
since MOSt © Pp TOTAL 2,500 | 12,860 | 6,430 2,572 | 19,290 os | 1,0 (6,109 























tive labor is so much a part of the 
machine operation in some cases, 
and very uniform as to distribution over the product 
passing through a department in others, that more 
accurate results and greater simplicity are obtained 
by treating this labor as part of the burden and ap- 
plying it to cost as a part of the burden rate. 

An appendix should be prepared for the indirect 
labor distribution in a manner similar to that de- 
scribed for the distribution of fixed charges. This 
appendix should show the exhibit numbers and bur-. 
den centers; the number of indirect and direct em- 

















BURDEN CENTER—PAPER MACHINE NO. 1 
July 1, 1926 Exhibit No. 7 
APPENDIX NAME ANNUAL 
CHARGE 
A-3 FIXED CHARGES LAMP AND BUILDINGS. 
PIER acescvccesccte 842 § Ft. 
rer 4,577 Sq. Ft. 
aa 7,419 Sq. Ft. @ $.3534 $ 2,622 
B FIXED “CHARGES MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT. 
tem 
No. Kind Value Rate Amt. 
1 Misc. Paper Mill Machinery .65, 000, 5% 3,250 
2 Pumps & Engines............ 8, 000 «=—68 640 
3 Shafting & Pulleys........... 1,750 10 175 
4 Manufacturing Pipe ......... 5.640 10 564 
5 Benches, Tables & Racks..... 1,110 10 111 
6 Tubs, Tanks & Vats......... 1,500 12 180 
7 Trucks & Scales ............. 2,000 15 300 
8 ere eee $5,000 5,220 
8 85,000 5 4,250 
8 85,000 1.3 1,105 
s 85,000 13 111 
TEE Kehabcedoedcinuseeccs 5,466 10,686 
Cc Miscellaneous Fixed Charges.... None 
D Total Fixed Charges............. 13,308 
De. RS BOE occas cctcccusvceess 11,642 
F Supplies & Sascues is et bie oaae 3,480 
G Compensation Insurance ......... 112 
H General Mill Burden ............. 1,540 
SS errs oe 8,623 
L Electric Power & Water Power.. 2,860 
— RA i re rae 1,000 
Be MES cenakas os atikandice ewees ve 1,600 
oO Total Estimated Burden ......... 44,165 
Total Estimated Burden $44,165 
Estimated Annual Productive =$8.1787 
Machine Hours 5,400 
Use Rate of $8.18 Per Machine Hour 














Figure 13 


Figure 12 


labor as recorded on this appendix should be carried 
to the exhibits and recorded opposite the letter E. 


Supplies and Miscellaneous Expense 
This appendix should show the estimated annual 
cost of supplies for the several burden centers, and 
arranged in accordance with the following classi- 
fication : 


3 General Supplies 3H Knives 
3A _ Lubricants 3K Chemicals (Rag Cook- 
3B Belting and Belting Sup- ing) 
plies 3L Cases, Crates and 
3C Felts—First Frames 
3D Felts—Second 3M _ Nails and Straps 
3E Felts—Dryer 3N_ Lining Paper 
3F Wires 30 Coal 
3G Jackets 


These estimates should not include any charges 
for repair material as such material will be treated 
as part of the cost of repairs. 

This appendix will also include such miscellaneous 
items of expense as: 


4 General Expense 4C Electric Power (Pur- 


4A Grinding Rolls chased) 
4B Grinding Knives 4D Trucking 

The cost of trucking as calculated on Exhibit No. 
54 should be distributed as expense to the various 
centers requiring this service. The total estimated 
cost of supplies and miscellaneous expense for each 
department will be extended and the totals thus ob- 
tained listed on the individual exhibits opposite the 
letter F. 


Compensation Insurance 


This charge will be based on the total estimates for 
both indirect and direct labor as shown on Appendix 
E, and the latest premium rates obtainable. The peri- 
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odical charge will be obtained by analyzing the pay- 
roll by Burden Centers and applying the rate for the 
class of labor in that center. This charge should 
appear on the exhibits opposite the letter G. 


Distribution of General Mill Burden 

This appendix shows the distribution of the esti- 
mated general mill burden as developed on Exhibit 
No. 57. The charges assembled under this heading 
are those which are not directly applicable to any 
particular center, but which apply to the mill as a 
whole, such as first aid, laboratory expense and 
miscellaneous items about the mill. The distribution 
is based upon the number of employees in each de- 
partment as shown on Appendix E, Indirect Labor 
Distribution. 

The redistributed centers are not to be charged 
with general mill burden as the theoretical accuracy 
thus obtained does not warrant the work involved in 
the cross calculation; charges for this class of ex- 
pense are to be recorded on the exhibits opposite 
letter H. 


Electric, Steam and Water Power 
Distributions 

The distribution of Indirect Labor, Supplies and 
Miscellaneous Expense forms, in most instances, an 
individual unit charge under some method that is 
both simple and practical. The factors of electric, 
steam and water power distributions are not quite so 
simple. Ahead of us now, we see a pile of coal, a 
battery of generating machinery, motors, transmis- 
sion equipment carrying the fluid of mechanical life 
to all parts of the plant to machines of various 
power consumption, friction and loss of energy vary- 
ing as to distance, load or resistance. To obtain the 
right proportion of power consumed by each in a 
manner that is better than a rough guess seems an 
impossibility. However, some means must be found 
to determine the right proportion of power consump- 
tion in each department, which is simple and at the 
same time dependable enough to form the bases of 
our distribution. 

The most desirable and by all means the most ad- 
visable arrangement is the installation of an inde- 
pendent meter for each manufacturing department. 
In this case the current consumption is under control, 
and the department power and light burden is ob- 
tained directly. 

If this is impossible, the installation of an inde- 
pendent meter on each floor is the next best proposi- 
tion. In this instance the power must be divided 
among the departments under the common meter, in 
a manner to be described in the next case. 

Under the most unfavorable conditions, the mill 
must possess one meter for the measurement of the 
total mill consumption which makes it necessary 
either to obtain the power and light share of the vari- 
ous departments by mathematical computation, or 
by the means of trial runs. Both of these methods 
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are somewhat tedious and should be left to the per- 
sonal choice of the management to decide the better 
method. 

Reference should be made to the Electric Power 
section in the Plant Ledger and all motors, serving 
the various burden centers listed together with their 
Horsepower capacity. This data should be arranged 
departmentally under the following headings: Ma- 
chine Number, Size of Motor, Capacity Used, K. W. 
Units, Deductions from Full Load, K. W. Consumed, 
K. W. H. Per Month. 

Under this method of calculation it will be neces- 
sary to estimate the capacity or load of the motor, 
also the deduction from full load, based upon the 
time the motor is actually working. The combined 
judgment of the superintendent, engineer and de- 
partment foreman will come close to actual condi- 
tions and can usually be accepted as dependable. 

Since one horsepower is equal to .746 K. W. units, 
the remainder of the table is but a simple calcula- 
tion. The percentage relation of the departmental 
totals to the grand total will be the base of the dis- 
tribution of electric power. The charges for electric 
power are entered on the exhibits opposite the let- 
ter L. 

For the other two forms of power—namely, steam 
or water—the calculations are more cumbersome. 
With these two motives, the only practical solution 
is the estimate. There is hardly a mill organization 
where the judgment of the management or depart- 
ment heads is not competent enough to estimate the 
individual units sufficiently close for the burden fac- 
tor. The charges for steam should appear opposite 
the letter K, while the charges for water power may 
be combined with the charges for electric power and 
shown opposite the letter L or shown separately. 


Distribution of Water Supply 


The total annual charges for water supply as de- 
veloped on Exhibit 55 should be distributed to the 
various centers, based upon the number of gallons 
required yearly by the departments using water. 
The figures denoting the requirements of the centers 
should be reduced to a percentage of the total. The 
charge for water supply should be recorded on the 
exhibits opposite the letter M. 


Repairs 
The annual charge for repairs to machinery and 
equipment in each burden center may be safely esti- 
mated from past experience. The total charges for 
repairs, which should include labor and burden and 
also repair materials, will be recorded on the cor- 
responding exhibits opposite the letter N. 


Schedules 
Summary of Charges by Centers—Schedule 1 
should be so arranged to show the amount of each 
element of burden charged to the burden centers, 
recapitulating the total of the appendixes and show- 
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ing the resulting departmental burden, which should 
be in agreement with the amounts as recorded on the 
individual exhibits. These data should be assembled 
under the following headings: 


Exhibit Number 
Burden Center 


Appendix A-3 Fixed Charges Land and Buildings 
” B Fixed Charges Machinery and Equipment 
” C Miscellaneous Fixed Charges 

(Summary) D Total Fixed Charges 

Appendix Indirect Labor 

- Supplies and Miscellaneous Expense 

Compensation Insurance 
General Mill Burden 
Steam 
Electric Power and Water Power 
Water Supply 
Repairs 
Total Estimated Burden 


This schedule will be used to calculate the Standard 
Periodical Debit Journal Entry, Schedule 3. 


Summary of Burden Charges by Expense Classes 
—Schedule II—This schedule shows the accumula- 
tion by classes of all of the charges included in the 
burden and shown on the appendixes and exhibits, 
and the total should be-in agreement with Schedule 1 
where these charges have been distributed by cen- 
ters. The fixed charges as shown on this schedule 
are used as a basis for the Standard Periodical Jour- 
nal Entries—Credits, for fixed charges as described 
for Schedule 4. 

Standard Periodical Journal Entries—Debits, 
Schedule I1I—Schedule III is the standard periodical 
journal entry which carries the fixed charges to the 
various burden center accounts. This schedule will 
show departmentally the charge for a four-week 
period and also the figures for a five-week period. 
These charges as previously explained in our discus- 
sion of Appendixes A-3, B, and C, consist of interest 
on investment, taxes, insurance, depreciation and 
building expense charges. 

Standard Periodical Journal Entries—Credits, 
Schedule IV—On this schedule are shown the offset- 
ting credits to the charges made from Schedule III. 
These credits should be made to the various expense 
or reserve accounts with the exception of the item 
interest on investment which should be credited to 
account J-5 Interest Charges to Cost. 

A schedule should also be prepared on which are 
shown the various bases used and applied to the 
total annual burden in each productive center to de- 
termine a rate to be used in applying burden, and so 
designed to show the center name and number, the 
standard productive units for the year and also for a 
four-week period and a five-week period, together 
with the standard burden rates as developed on the 
exhibits. 


OZzZrAmons 


Comparative Statement of Burden 

One sheet of the comparative statement of burden 
will be used for each of the operating departments 
or burden centers, on which in the space headed 
Analysis, should be shown the details to be carried 
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for the operating expenses of that center. In the 
column headed Standard, the standard amount cal- 
culated for each of the various charges to the depart- 
ment will be shown. The standards for a four-week 
period are entered on the top lines and those for a 
five-week period on the bottom lines. 

Each set of columns headed Amount and Variance 
will be used for a period. The periods should be of 
even weeks, corresponding as closely as possible with 
the calendar months. For the first period, in the 
column headed Amount, as shown in the accompany- 


COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF BURDEN 





















































































































































___ DEPARTMENT _____ Paper Machine No. 1 
PERIOD | January 30 1926 J 
—_ ™ TSromarnn| AMOURT | VARIANCE) AMOUNT | VARIANCE | AMOUNT | WARLUICH 
123 08] 241 18] 128 10)R 
— 2 | ass hive ot ee Res & eR Gy 
Indirect Labor 2 846 17| 703 20) 142 97 
General = 057 69) 
irect 49 38 7 ol 
Seperi'cleeten | me] ry ia 
Suppliee-Ceneral 3 15 36 7002; 54 641 | 
+— 12 t + Z 
Lubricants 3a 3 85) | 310 
4 et Se Se = 
‘ a 3S aasiieiitadiniiaaamaaial 
Belting & Supplies | 3% 19 23 800; 11 23 ar 
Pe. oes 2. aco i 2 er 
Felte-Firet 3e = 38 | 40 38 
Felte-Second sa] 32.69] 99 80, 67 aaj 
el 40 
23 08) 23 08 
_ Felte-Dryer sep 23 fi] 
Vires 69 23 69 23 
wi Sa 
23 08) 23 08 
_saotets of SS 
Knives ‘ 1 70 20; 5% 
is 77] 2575; 9 96R 
Expense-General 4 tT 
Grinding Rolis “« 1 70 $50/ 220 
9 62 375 5 87 
Grinding Knives 4d Lv 
8 62 691 in 
Liability 5 A+ 
TOTAL DIRECT CHARGES 1,294 961,216 63. 78 33 
_ Water Supp’ ly 6 a 92 69 14 776 sl 
663 31/ 55749. 105 82 | 
ae Y. 829 }. 
Electric Power 9 220 00} 20402) 15 98 
275 et 5 
General Mill Burdes| 10 4 110 09 8 37 
Fined Ghangee x2 2-023 692.023 69, 
TOTAL BURDEN CHARGES 3,397 343,181 06| 216 28 
BURDEN RARNED ll 3,232 10 
BALANCE UNEARNED 50 OF R 
~<aigeiamiiaes | 
PRES Fup To as 35)—~—«:—i“‘<‘ Sd | 
i 























Figure 14 


ing illustration, the actual charges for the four-week 
period ended January 30 are shown. In the column 
headed Variance, the difference between the actual 
charges and the standard charges are recorded. If 
the actual charges are greater than the standard, the 
entry in Variance column will be made in red ink, 
representing a loss and in black ink if a gain. In ad- 
dition, for subsequent periods the cumulative totals 
for the year to date will be shown on the bottom lines. 
This classification of the operating expenses shows 
first, the direct expenses over which the head of the 
department has some control. This is a sub-footing 
of the totals of these charges to compare one period 
with another. Below this total of direct charges are 
shown the distributed charges, together with the 
fixed charges to give the total burden for the de- 
partment. 
The work done in each department or center should 
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be figured at a cost per hour, per pound, or some 
other basis, and the total charges to the product 
made will represent the burden earned by the depart- 
ment. This earned burden will be posted to the 
proper comparative statement of burden sheets for 
the various departments from a journal voucher and 
the net total of all balances will be a debit or credit, 
as the case may be, to account number B-40 Burden 
Control, and the corresponding debit or credit to 
account number J-2 Under-absorbed (or over- 
absorbed) Burden. 

For statistical purposes there will be shown at the 
bottom of the sheets for each department the hours 
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charged, units made, or other basis used for figuring 
the burden earned, indicating in the column headed 
Variance, how far the actual units each period have 
been ahead or behind the standard. These data 
should be shown by periods and also cumulatively to 
date and should be compared each period with the 
corresponding total burden, since this comparison 
provides a_ useful indication of departmental 
operation. 

These sheets are so designed that with a short 
sheet, there will be provided columns for each of the 
twelve financial periods of the year and a final total 
for the year as a whole. 


New Tax Developments and Rulings 
Affecting 1927 


A Summary of Things to Remember 


By M. P. SNOW 


Public Accountant and Tax Consultant 





Tax Advice 


This is the last of a series of twelve articles written 
by the above author for this publication. This is your 
last chance to get tax information from a nationally 
known tax authority, and under this special arrange- 
ment with the author, there will be no charge for this 
advice. 

If you are in doubt as to whether your case is out- 
lawed for certain years when you think you have re- 
funds coming, or if you want to know about any tax 
points whatsoever, don’t fail to write us. It may save 
you thousands of dollars. 





mending a large tax saving for the United 

States citizen. Members of Congress are get- 
ting busy. At first it was the President’s idea to dis- 
tribute the huge surplus now in the Treasury to the 
American public in the form of reductions affecting 
payments being made this year—that is, payments 
on the year 1925, which are made in 1926. However, 
there has been a switch from this plan to another. 
This latter scheme is to make tax reductions effective 
for the year 1926 instead of 1927; in other words, 
the idea now is to cut the tax rates which you will 
have to pay on this year’s income in the period be- 
tween January and March 15th. 

Opposition is bound to develop in Congress. That 
is always to be expected so long as there are different 
political parties in the same House of Congress. 
However, it is dangerous for any party or member 
of a political party to oppose such a thing as tax re- 
duction. The Republicans know it, the Democrats 
know it, and the Progressives know it. There is 


\ THIS is written, President Coolidge is recom- 


little doubt, therefore, that some sort of tax reduc- 
tion affecting 1926 will be made. 

In an article which I wrote a few months ago, I 
predicted that there would be substantial tax cuts 
made in connection with the year 1926. At that 
time, both the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury were making statements to the effect that 
no definite plans had been made for tax reduction. 
However, it is practically certain now that such re- 
ductions will be made. I am glad to be able to give 
you such a piece of good news in this article, and I 
expect you will see lower rates effective for 1926. 

As this is the last of the series of twelve articles, 
I suggest that you hold this story over for use in 
filing your income tax returns between January and 
March 15th. There are one or two rulings which I 
want to recall to your mind and one or two new ones 
I want to tell you about. Bear these carefully in 
mind as you approach the task of making up your 
tax return for 1926. 


Tax Payer Judge of Depreciation 

Taxes are supposed to be more or less simple of 
computation nowadays. But, thousands of errors are 
made just the same. And, hundreds of these errors 
mean that the manufacturer or other taxpayer is 
paying more taxes than he has to. One of the points 
on which retailers have in a great many cases had 
disputes is that of depreciation. I have dwelt on this 
point a great many times in my articles, but I want 
to sum up for you in this last article the thing which 
you want to remember about depreciation. It is this. 
You are a better judge of your depreciation than 
anyone else, unless it be an appraisal expert, if you 
are in close touch with your business and business 
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properties. And, you can in almost any case con- 
vince the government that you are right if you sub- 
mit the right kind of information. There are two 
recent cases decided on by the United States Board 
of Tax Appeals. More depreciation than was origin- 
ally claimed is allowed in one instance. A deduction 
for obsolescence is denied in the other. In the first 
case, full information was submitted tending to show 
the justification for the higher rate. In the second 
instance, the Board says “There is no competent evi- 
dence in support of this claim.” 

You will recall the cases I cited in my first article. 
I will not repeat them, but I will remind you that 
very much higher rates were allowed certain manu- 
facturers because they showed that these rates were 
proper. One taxpayer was allowed to take a rate of 
depreciation almost three times as great as he took 
in previous years, both on his machinery and build- 
ing. The manufacturer proved his point to the satis- 
faction of the Board of Tax Appeals. 


March 1, 1913, Value as Basis 
There is another point which you have had the 
advantage of for a number of years but it is so 
poorly understood and so little known that I want 


’ to bring it up here. It is one of the greatest money- 


savers in the whole revenue law. It is the right to 
use the March 1, 1913 value. Property which you 
acquired before that date and sell after it is affected. 

You ought to keep this point in mind in filing your 
return for 1926, if you have sold property acquired 
before March 1, 1913. If you have failed to consider 
this right in reporting sales in previous returns of 
property acquired before the above date, you should 
correct your reports, if they are not outlawed. 

From the year 1916 to date, a taxpayer has been 
permitted to use the March 1, 1913 value of his 
property in computing his gain on sales of proper- 
ties acquired before that date, and also in computing 
depreciation on property which came into his hands 
before that time. You purchased a building, let us 
say, on January 1, 1910. It cost you $50,000.00. It 
has an estimated life of 50 years. The property was 
located in a swiftly-growing district. By March 1, 
1913, it was worth $80,000.00. In fact, you were 
offered that amount in the latter part of 1912. You 
were sure that you could do better, though, so you 
held on. In 1923, you sold the property for $100,000.- 
00. There is a $50,000.00 profit over cost. A $20,- 
000.00 profit over the March 1, 1913 value. Of 
course, depreciation would have to be taken in both 
cases. It is easy to see what a tremendous difference 
the right to the March 1st value can make. 


Remaining Costs in Replaced Equipment 

When you come to make up your tax return, you 
may have occasion to consider some replaced items. 
The Tax Unit has held that the balance of cost re- 
maining in a replaced asset or part of asset should be 
added to the cost of the new part. However, the 
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Board of Tax Appeals has, in a number of cases, held 
that the “unextinguished cost” is not a proper addi- 
tion to the cost of a new part but should be taken as 
a deduction in the year the demolition of the old part 
occurs. In some decisions, the Board has even held 
that the cost of wrecking is a deduction also. How- 
ever, I think the allowance of this disbursement as a 
deduction will depend on the actual circumstances. 
Of course, you would have to apply against the unex- 
tinguished cost the amount of any salvage or scrap 
value. 

And, when you come to the making up of your re- 
turn, remember one provision of the tax law particu- 
larly. If you sustained a net loss for the year 1925, 
it may be applied to reduce your 1926 income, and if 
the income for this year is insufficient to absorb the 
loss, it may be taken forward and applied against 
1927 income. It may not be taken forward more 
than 2 years, however. Thousands of concerns are 
entitled to use this provision but a lot of them do 
not know about it. 

One other ruling of particular importance was re- 
cently made by the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals in a 
case of afoundry. It ruled that a corporation, which, 
through a change of business conditions, has no use 
for a building erected for a particular purpose, and 
abandons the building, is entitled to deduct from 
gross income in the year of abandonment the loss 
sustained by reason of such abandonment. 





Test Kills Two Men 


N TESTING a tank for tightness of joints, two 
men were recently killed in Philadelphia because 
the tank was designed to withstand only 10 Ib. The 
men conducting the test built up a live steam pressure 
of 100 lb. within the tank. A cast-iron door was blown 
off and the outrush of steam caused the death of 
two men and at the time of writing it was said that 
another would die. The tank was 7 ft. 5 in. in diame- 
ter, 8 ft. long, and was made of %%-in. steel. It is 
said that it was purchased second-handed. 

The law was not violated in any way because in 
Philadelphia no city permit is required when the 
tank is an “unfired” vessel. Also, for the same rea- 
son, Official city inspection was unnecessary. 

When testing this tank, the pressure should not 
have been allowed to go higher than to 3 or 4 pounds 
because it was to have been operated at only 2 
pounds. Had it been tight at 3 pounds, or even 214 
pounds, it would have been satisfactory. Extreme 
caution should always be exercised when turning 
high pressure steam into any new or previously un- 
used vessel. If possible, do your testing with water. 

—Schaphorst. 





Use cast steel, rather than cast iron valves, on 
steam boiler work where there is a superheat of 80° 


or more. 
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Pointers for the Engineer 


By W. F. SCHAPHORST, M. E. 


Value of Reducing Turbines 


AM informed that one large paper mill is making 

its own electrical power for $18.10 per kw. year 
of 7,450 hours by passing some of its steam through 
reducing turbines instead of through an ordinary re- 
ducing valve. This cost is equivalent to less than 
one-fourth of a cent per kw. hour, or $.00243 per kw. 
hour, whichever you prefer. 

Steam in this plant is generated at 180 Ib., 50 deg. 
superheat. The steam is used in process work at 
110 Ib. per sq. in. In reducing the pressure down to 
this pressure it is passed through the reducing steam 
turbines, thereby effecting a very important saving. 
It is estimated that the life of the turbines will be 15 
years. 

In the same mill are large condensing steam units 
which do not serve as reducing turbines. They pro- 
duce power at the cost of $75 per kw. year, or just a 
little over 1c per kw. hour. 

It is estimated that the annual saving due to the 
reducing turbines is $38,000 per year. Savings of 
this size are surely worth while, even in the largest 
paper mills, being equal to six per cent interest on 
$633,333.33. 


Modern Power Plant Efficiencies 


OT so many years ago, a boiler efficiency of 8 per 

cent was considered high when operating at full 
load and under ideal conditions. Today, however, 
power plant engineers are not satisfied with boilers 
operating at full load rating, but they run them at 
five times their rating and sometimes more. Thus in 
one instance, even at 343 per cent rating, an efficiency 
as high as 87.8 per cent was obtained. For twelve 
straight hours they operated at 530 per cent of the 
boiler rating. And what is most surprising they ob- 
tained a “coal rate” of 0.98 lb. per kilowatt hour. In 
other words, one kilowatt for one hour is now obtain- 
able from less than one pound of coal. Also, in these 
days of high value of floor space they have increased 
the capacity of each unit of space so much that they 
are now obtaining six times the power from a given 
unit of floor space as they obtained before. Thus 
where they once obtained 1,000 Boiler h.p. they now 

get 6,000, and at much higher efficiency. 


Belt and Electric Cooperation 


T IS my opinion that we have seen a “vs.” placed 
between “Belt Drive” and “Electric Drive,” en- 
tirely too often. I have done it myself, but, let’s 
not do it any more. I am a believer in both the belt 
drive method and the individual electric drive method 


—depending upon conditions. I always have believed 
in both. 

A few years ago, while talking with a prominent 
manufacturer of power transmitting equipment, he 
told me that I was “butting my head against a stone 
wall” by writing articles on “Belt Drive vs. Electric 
Drive.” He said that belting is doomed. 

But he was mistaken. There is need for both elec- 
tric motors and belts. During the past decade the 
use of leather belting has been increasing more 
rapidly than the use of electric motors. Both are 
on the increase. 

When there is an increase in the use of electric 
motors, it often means that there is a corresponding 
increase in the use of belts because the motor is 
belted to several machines, as in group drives. And 
very often the motor is belted to a single machine 
instead of being directly connected. 

In a recent advertisement by a large company 
who are themselves manufacturers of electric mo- 
tors, they state that their belt driven machines 
shown in the ad. save space, give higher motor 
efficiency, and give improved power factor. They 
say this: “The increase in motor efficiency more 
than offsets the loss in the drive.” So you see, belt- 
ing AIDS electric motors. The two are not enemies. 

There is no question but that the electric drive 
has its place—for individual drives on machines of 
50 h.p. or over; on portable machines; and where 
overhead cranes are used. But where the power con- 
sumption is small and where there are no overhead 
cranes, group driving is generally more economical 
than individually driven machines. Individual drive 
“looks” better but nevertheless in many instances 
electric drive is better. As stated before the two 
are NOT enemies. That is why I shall hereafter 
use the words “Belt and Electric Co-operation” 
rather than the old “Belt Drive vs. Electric Drive.” 


The 208,000 kw. Unit 


HERE is considerable talk throughout the world 
today regarding the enormous unit that is to be 
installed on Lake Michigan. It has already been men- 
tioned in THE PAPER INDUSTRY. The total weight 
will be about 4,000,000 pounds. The weight of the 
heaviest part will be 275,000 pounds. It will generate 
63 per cent as much power as the entire Niagara Falls 
Power Company. Two tons of coal will be burned 
every minute, and during that same time 400,000 
gallons of cooling water will be circulated from Lake 
Michigan and back into the same lake. 
Four million pounds is heavy, of course, but in vol- 
ume it is surprisingly small. .A 20-ft. cube of solid 
steel would weigh four million pounds, and out of 
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that amount of metal a unit is made that will develop 
over 200,000 kw., or 279,000 h.p. A team made up 
of 279,000 horses, one behind the other, allowing only 
10 feet per horse, would be 528 miles long. Allow- 
ing 1,200 pounds per horse, such a team would weigh 
335,000,000 pounds as compared with the 4,000,000- 
pound turbine unit. 

I am informed by what should be a reliable source 
of information that “the cost of maintaining a horse, 
which includes feed, labor in caring, depreciation of 
horse, harness, shoeing, etc., varies from $150 to 
$250 per year.” In this fashion it is very interesting 
to compare the old-time methods with the new. The 
advances that have been made are difficult to compre- 
hend without basic comparisons of this sort. What 
is more, I have given the horse the advantage in the 
above figures because the average power developed 
by a draft horse when worked at a normal rate is only 
% h.p. Using the animals themselves as prime mov- 
ers, the cost per h.p., including the total cost of main- 
taining the horses, is 20c per h.p. per hour. Contrast 
that with the lower power rates now being enjeyes 
from power stations all over the world. 


Steam Plants Use Diesels 


HE DIESEL engine is now being used to some 

extent in large steam power plants for standby 
purposes. Thus where the boiler, engine, or turbine 
cannot take care of the overload, the Diesel engine 
handles the peak. An advantage of the Diesel is 
that it can be started more quickly than boilers can 
be fired. There is no delay. 

The steam end of the plant is further assisted by 
the Diesel engine in that the exhaust from the Diesel 
is utilized for heating the boiler water. In one in- 
stance the exhaust from the oil engine brings the 
temperature of the feed water up to about 300 deg. 
Fahr. This means a fuel saving of about 8 per cent 
because each eleven degrees increase in temperature 
is equivalent to a saving of one per cent. 


Repair Parts 


T IS not uncommon for manufacturers to get let- 

ters from users of their products, damning the 
manufacturer for not having repair parts in stock, 
regardless of the part that needs replacing or re- 
pairing. 

This is an unfortunate circumstance that can 
hardly be avoided where the machine is of special 
character or where it is a machine developed in the 
process of evolution to a standard perfected type. 

In the paper machinery field, as well as elsewhere, 
where rapid progress is being made, the design today 
is often just a little different from that of yesterday, 
so that in the course of a year or more the total 
change is very marked, the latest type sometimes 
losing all resemblance to the first. 

The only thing that can be done in making renew- 
als in cases of this kind, then, is to refer back to the 
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drawings and remake the piece or pieces. If patterns 
are still in stock and if the piece is a rough casting, it 
is not very difficult to make the repair, but where con- 
siderable machining must be done the repair is 
usually expensive. 

To be sure, where the machine is standard there is 
little excuse for the manufacturer not having repair 
parts in stock. Usually our best manufacturers do 
keep such parts in stock. 

Users should bear this in mind: If you buy a “new” 
machine, one that has just been put 
on the market, you are liable to 
have troubles of this kind. If you i+ T' 
buy a standard, well-known ma- es 
chine you are safer. { 

However, I am not knocking the q 
new machine or the special ma- 
chine. They are often the best ob- 
tainable for one’s specific purpose. 


~ 


2 ap 7 
Square Roots + 
HIS very simple scale gives the 3 T 
square root or square of any 3 2 
number without the necessity of SS | 
doing any figuring and without t 
looking up tables. 4 +—+2 


For example, what is the square £ 
root of 64? Find 64 in Column (A) 
and the square root, which is 8, is 
shown just opposite in Column (B). 

Inversely, how much is 3x3? 
Find 3 in Column (B) and the 
square, 9, is given in Column (A). 

If you want to know the square 
root of 300, look opposite the 3, be- 
cause there are two more digits in 
300 than in 3. If you want to know 
the square root of 3,000, the an- } 
swer is to be found opposite the 30 a 
for the same reason—there are two / = 
more digits in 3,000 than in 30. § 

The scale, therefore, tells you 20 


1 
T 
j 
f-+ 
co 


SQUARE ROOT 


THE NUMBER 


S 


that the square root of 300 is about q 

17.3 and that the square root of : ts 

3,000 is about 55. } 
When adding two digits to Col- 30+ 4 


umn (A), one digit must be added 
to Column (B), And when sub- F +6 
tracting two digits from Column 40 + 
(A) one digit must be subtracted .. 2 
from Column (B). With these facts 50 -— +7 
in mind it is obvious why you can ¢ ji 
square any number and extract the 60 + 
square root of any number whether 710 i 8 
it is a whole number or a decimal. 4 
Thus the square root of .04 is 0.2 80 = 7? 
and the square root of 0.4 is 0.63. 90 + + 
Just a minute’s study and the 100 + +10 
scale can be mastered by anybody. A 6 
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Editorial Comment 


By WILLIAM SIBLEY 





Keeping Employees Healthy 


_— spirit of an employee may be willing but it 
availeth little if the flesh is weak. Individual effi- 
ciency in industry depends on the development and 
maintenance of sound minds in sound bodies, and 
many progressive firms have adopted plans for super- 
vising the health of the personnel. 

Physical examinations prior to employment are 
now required by several large organizations. This 
practice assures the selection of workers who will be 
physically able to keep up production as well as pre- 
vents the placing of men with poor vision, weak 
hearts, contagious diseases and other disabilities in 
positions where these defects may result in injury 
to either the worker or his fellows. From an economic 
as well as moral standpoint it is imperative that only 
able-bodied men be employed. 

In addition to the initial examination, periodical 
inventories of the worker’s health are conducted by 
an ever increasing number of firms. One company 
re-examines the important members of its personnel 
every six months, although in the majority of cases, 
annual examinations are considered sufficient. The 
cost of such physical examination, if the volume of 
work is large enough to justify a full-time physician, 
is estimated at something less than $1.00 per man. 
On a part-time basis, which is the usual arrangement 
for smaller plants, this cost is proportionately re- 
duced. 


First-aid equipment for the treatment of minor 
injuries is found in almost every plant. Some of the 
larger institutions provide individual hospitals, 
dental offices, and similar features, while the medium 
sized plant will arrange for such services on the out- 
side, retaining only a trained nurse at the first-aid 
station. Such arrangements and “medical depart- 
ments” far more than pay their way by keeping em- 
ployees at work. The continued production so 
provided naturally reflects to the benefit of both em- 
ployee and employer. 

In the “Central Manufacturing District” of Chi- 
cago, there has developed a unique arrangement 
among a group of small industrial plants whereby 
each is provided with medical assistance at a mini- 
mum cost. In this group of plants a good doctor, 
with a leaning toward industrial practice, has estab- 
lished himself on a “syndicate” basis. His “clients” 
are the companies and each pays him a retainer’s fee 
based on the number of men employed. In return 
he makes periodical visits to each shop, doing the 
usual work of examining teeth, eyes, throats, skin 
abrasions, or making physical examinations and med- 
ical recommendations either to the management or to 
the individual men. His office is located in the con- 
venient center of this group of plants so that he is 


constantly on call by any one of them in the event 
of an emergency. Such an arrangement provides 
small plants with expert assistance at small cost, and 
enables the physician to keep constantly in touch 
with upwards of 400 men from whom can be de- 
veloped a reasonable private practice. So mutually 
advantageous is the plan to all concerned that the 
companies frequently are permitted to lower the re- 
tainer fee after the first year or two, if they so desire. 

Keeping healthy employees healthy is the second 
phase of the problem. For this purpose recreational 
activities such as are developed by community clubs, 
athletic associations, and the like, are excellent allies. 
Under proper guidance these activities supply the 
workers with wholesome outdoor and social relaxa- 
tion that tends to eliminate the oppression that is 
especially noticeable in plants where specialized op- 
erations require the worker to turn out the same 
product or part day after day, with little or no va- 
riation. 

In some industries, rotation of jobs has been found 
advantageous. As an example, an employee whose 
duties cause him to be exposed to excessive heat, 
fumes or gases, can be detailed to perform other work 
that will occasionally bring him to the outdoor atmos- 
phere. Such shifting is of course impossible in scme 
plants. 

Annual vacations are usually granted to clerical 
employees. Of late years this practice has been ex- 
tended by many firms to include other classes of 
workers. One large Eastern machine shop grants 
vacations with pay to all shop men. A large packing 
house gives all workers (employed continuously for 
one year or more) a week’s vacation with pay. A 
large garment manufacturer advocates vacations 
with pay to day workers, and vacations without pay 
to piece workers. Several concerns award two weeks’ 
vacation with pay to all whose attendance records 
have been perfect for 50 weeks. 

Doing everything possible to keep employees 
healthy is both a dollars and a sense proposition. 


Where They Would Come From 


ye G in another place, we recently made the 
statement that the United States was, in the 
minds of countless thousands both here and abroad, 
the greatest and most desirable country on earth. 
Upon seeing the statement a friend challenged the 
assertion by saying that while we as Americans natu- 
rally have an abounding pride in our own country, 
recent events have so turned other nations against 
us that our flattering ideas are not seconded by many 
who live across the waters. That our friend is dead 
wrong is proved by figures collected by the State De- 
partment from our many consuls stationed through- 
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out the world. These figures show the relation in the 
number of persons seeking passport visas with the 
number allowable under existing immigration laws. 

The outstanding fact is that from countries where 
the allowable immigration is less than 170,000 more 
than 1,600,000 would come here to live. The greatest 
demand for permission to enter this country is found 
in Italy where 500,000 want visas when the consul 
can only fill the quota of 3,845. In Czecho-Slovakia 
there are 250,000 who wish to come to the United 
States notwithstanding the fact that only 3,077 are 
permitted under our present laws. The quota from 
Poland is 5,982 but there are more than 250,000 who 
wish to come. 

More than 200,000 “unspeakable” Turks are 
anxious to come to the United States. The quota for 
Turkey is 100. This is one of the surprising features 
of the recent survey for it will be remembered that 
from Turkey immigration was almost negligible be- 
fore the war. Syria, with a quota of 100, has 20,000 
on the waiting list. Roumania has a quota of 603, 
with over 15,000 to fill it. Greece has 7,500 candidates 
for its predetermined quota of 100. 


Great Britain and all the Scandinavian countries 
are prepared to send more than the allowable quotas, 
but in the Irish Free State, France and Germany, the 
number of applicants is below the established quotas. 
Germany, for instance, has a quota of 51,227, but 
the applicants number only about 16,000. 


When it is seen that our present immigration laws 
are stemming the flood of southern and southeastern 
Europeans, we realize the benefit of that law. 
America is in no such need for workmen that she 
must sacrifice good citizenship to get them. The sta- 
tistics are significant in that they show what would 
happen to this country if it were not for our restric- 
tive immigration laws. If there must be a change in 
our existing laws, as some of radical tendency assert, 
we will agree—but that change must be only to make 
the walls of restriction still higher. 


Water Power 


b bpesr er is available in the United States a poten- 
tial total of 34,818,000 h.p. of water power 90 per 
cent of the time, and 55,030,000 h.p. available 50 per 
cent of the time. Of this potential hydro-power from 
natural sources, 10,100,000 h.p. has already been de- 
veloped. This total of developed water power repre- 
sents an increase of nearly one million horsepower 
over the total development as of one year ago. Of 
the past year’s increase in hydro-power development, 
99 per cent has been developed by public utilities, 
only a scant 1 per cent, or approximately 9,500 h.p., 
has been developed by manufacturing plants. 





Because the Pacific states possess the greatest po- 
tential water power of any geographical section of 
the United States (21,260,000 h.p.) the development 
in the west, totaling 2,336,400 h.p., is the greatest 
sectional development. New England, however, has 
done more than any other section to develop her natu- 
ral water power sources, since the total developed 
horsepower is 1,398,803 of a potential 1,978,000 h.p. 
Next in order comes the Middle Atlantic states with 
an actual development of: more than two million 
horsepower out of a potential 5,686,000 h.p. The 
South Atlantic states, however, are not far behind, 
with their development of 1,600,000 from an avail- 
able 4,400,000. It is in the mountain states that the 
greatest percentage of water power is still being 
wasted—due, largely, to limited consumer demand. 
In this section there is available more than 15,500,000 
horsepower, of which only a scant one million has 
been developed. 

The mechanical development of more efficient 
power transmission lines and equipment, thus mak- 
ing it possible to transmit electrical energy without 
excessive loss, would lend impetus to the develop- 
ment of the mountain water power, now being wasted. 
The engineer solving the problem of efficient power 
transmission will be of incalculable benefit to man- 
kind and net for himself both fame and fortune. 


Things Worth Knowing 


A history file should be maintained for every 
piece of equipment. Starting with a 5x7 card 
when the item is received and installed, every inspec- 
tion and repair should be completely recorded on this 
card, thereby providing a valuable history of the 
service of such equipment. This data will prove of 
great assistance to the plant executive at a later date 
when replacement equipment is being considered, or 
when plant additions are being contemplated. 





HEF is something that sounds impossible, but, 
according to an engineer friend of ours, is quite 
practicable. 

Not infrequently the glass front of a meter will 
get shattered with the result that unless the “face” 
is promptly replaced the meter will suffer impairment 
by reason of the ingress of dirt and dust. 

When a new glass front is unobtainable on short 
notice, take an ordinary piece of single strength win- 
dow glass—and cut it to the desired shape with a 
pair of common scissors. Merely cut out of card- 
board the shape desired; hold this pattern on to the 
glass, then, with the pattern, the glass, the scissors, 
your hands, and all under water, the glass can be 
readily shaped by a gradual snipping process. 
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Southern Supers Hold Meeting 


HE Southern Division of the American Pulp and Paper 

Mill Superintendents’ Association, held a most enjoyable 
and profitable meeting on Friday and Saturday, November 
19th and 20th, 1926, at Bogalusa, La. Superintendents, chem- 
ists, mill managers and other executives from pulp and paper 
mills in Louisiana, Mississippi and Texas, were present with 
a number of representatives of machinery and supply houses. 
Chief Forester J. K. Johnson, of the Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Dr. Paul M. Horton, Associate Professor of Chemistry, 
Louisiana State University, and Mr. John Traquair, Chief 
Chemist, Mead Pulp and Paper Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, were 
also present as guests of the Bogalusa Paper Co. 

The convention began with a tour through the plant of the 
Bogalusa Paper Co., followed by a luncheon at the Pine Tree 
Inn. The business meetings took place in the lecture room 
of the Bogalusa Paper Co., and there were about sixty people 
present. In the absence of the chairman of the division, 
R. H. Laftman, who, with Mr. W. H. Sullivan, vice-president 
of the Bogalusa Paper Co., were obliged to be in Houston, 
Texas, on important business, the meeting was in charge of 
R. E. Hartman, manager of the E-Z Opener Bag Co., Braith- 
waite, La., vice-chairman. 


Election of Officers 


Following the reading of the minutes, announcements and 
telegrams, the following officers were elected unanimously for 
the ensuing year: Chairman, R. E. Hartman, E-Z Opener 
Bag Co.; 1st vice-chairman, O. J. Oleson, Louisiana Paper Co.; 
2nd vice-chairman, Alex Nadeau, Southern Paper Co.; 3rd 
vice-chairman, B. Beasley, Brown Paper Mill Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, R. H. Stevens, Bogalusa Paper Co. 

Mr. Hartman, in expressing appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred on him, urged every member of the division to take 
an interest in the association and participate in what it was 
trying to do. He reminded the members of the expense to 
which the various companies are put in sending so many men 
away from the mills to attend meetings. In doing so, he said, 
they expect the men to bring home ideas of merit to their 
mills, and the only way this can be done is by free and liberal 
exchange of ideas. 

A letter was read from John A. Bowers, Hammermill Paper 
Co., Erie, Pa., who is chairman of the Committee of Pulp Mill 
Superintendents, urging enlistment of more members in order 
to strengthen the organization and permit expansion of its 
activities. He also proposed that the division express itself 
in favor of the extension of financial support by the national 
organization to the proposed employment of a full time man 
by the Committee on Vocational Education of the American 
Pulp and Paper Association. 


Foreman Training 


R. L. Eminger, national secretary, then spoke on foreman 
training work in the state of Ohio. He said that there is a 
federal appropriation available for this purpose which is ap- 
portioned among the states according to magnitude of manu- 
facturing industries. In Ohio, the state university handles 
the funds and has recently completed a book which is offered 
for sale at cost—one dollar. This training work is different 
from the course which makes use of the textbooks of the Com- 
mittee on Vocational Education. While admitting that the 
latter were admirably adapted to study by the technical man, 
Mr. Eminger criticized them as being too technical for the 
average mill employee. The sentiment of the meeting was in 
favor of encouraging the type of foreman training work sug- 
gested by Mr. Eminger. 


Critical Study of the Southern Pine Fiber 


A paper was then presented and read by Secretary Stevens, 
which had been prepared by Mr. T. H. Nilsson, an American- 
Scandinavian, Foundation exchange student who has been 
working in the laboratory of the Bogalusa Paper Co. for 
about two months on the subject of “A Critical Study of the 
Southern Pine Fiber.” The paper was in the nature of a 
preliminary report of work in progress and was presented for 
discussion and criticism only. Briefly the work reported on 
showed: 

1—Contrary to theories generally prevalent, there does not 
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seem to be any marked difference in the proportion of length 
to diameter of fibers of the southern pines as compared with 
northern conifers. 

2—The wall-thickness of the southern pine fibers is much 
greater in proportion to the length of the fibers than in the 
case of northern conifers. 

3—The percentage of late-growth fibers (summer fibers) 
appears higher for the southern pines than for the northern 
conifers. This fact contradicts statements made by European 
technologists and was presented tentatively subject to possible 
revision, if future investigation should fail to support the 
fiber measurements thus far made. 

4—-Pulp made from “early wood” (spring growth) of the 
southern pine has greater bursting strength, but lower tearing 
strength, than that made from the “late wood” (summer 
growth). 

5—In general, less beating is required to attain maximum 
strength in the pulp from “early wood.” 

6—The “early fibers” are more easily fibrillated, but also 
more easily cut or broken in beating or jordaning than the 
“late fibers.” 

7—The “late fibers” yield stronger fibrillae than the “early 
fibers,” but are harder to fray out at the ends. 

From these facts it was concluded that the well known 
differences in southern kraft and northern kraft are due to 
the thicker fiber walls and greater percentage of the “late 
fibers” in the southern pulp. 

Reforestation of Great Southern Lumber Co. 

J. K. Johnson, head of the reforestation department of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, was thé next speaker 
on the program and he gave a most interesting description 
of the problems besetting forest conservation in the South 
and the activities of his company in overcoming them. 

Mr. Johnson remarked that the possibilities of the paper 
industry in the South is mainly responsible for the activities 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co. in forest conservation. 

This company started six years ago in a small way to see 
what could be done about growing timber on its cut-over 
land. On appraising the situation, it was found that the great- 
est immediate task was that of creating a condition which 
would permit the trees to grow. First of all, the chief ene- 
mies of tree growth had to be overcome, chief of which was 
public opinion, which sanctioned annual burning of the grass 
that new green grass might spring up for the cattle that 
roamed at large; sanctioned an antiquated tax system, and 
placed more value upon hogs running wild in the woods than 
upon millions of pine seedlings. For the reason that trees 
could not be grown to maturity, questions involving tree 
species, soil adaptabilty, growth analysis, yield, crop rotation, 
etc., had to wait. 

We were obliged to become forest educators as well as 
practical foresters, Mr. Johnson said. Through the local news- 
papers, circulars, lectures in public schools, demonstrations 
and exhibits at local fairs, it had to be shown that the pros- 
perity of the South depended upon bringing idle lands into 
production, and that the latter was impossible in the face of 
forest fires and unjust taxation. 

In the meantime, the Great Southern Lumber Co. started 
in 1920, a fire patrol to cover a few thousand acres. This 
has since been extended until last season in Washington 
Parish contiguous to Bogalusa, they patroled 220,000 acres 
and succeeded in stopping 200 fires which altogether did not 
burn more than 15,000 acres. During these last six years, 
they have planted by hand 14,000 acres of pines. Careful 
selection of seed trees to be left in the cutting and protection 
from fire is resulting in rapid restocking of the land by nat- 
ural means. 

Co-operation with the forestry division of the State Depart- 
ment of Conservation and Federal authorities in having placed 
upon the statute books of Louisiana good forestry laws, has 
today brought Louisiana into the ranks with foremost states 
of the Union in progressive forestry legislation. During No- 
vember, an amendment to the State constitution was unani- 
mously adopted to permit young forest trees to grow to 
maturity before being placed upon the assessment rolls for an 
annual ad valorem tax. , 

An extensive study of the rate of growth of the common 
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conifers has just been completed over a region of about 75 
miles radius around Bogalusa. As a result, ideas have been 
obtained regarding yield, soils and adaptability of species. 
From the information which the company will obtain from 
the survey of all their forest land, they expect to work out 
a program for continuous cropping with maximum yield at 
minimum cost. 

Mr. Johnson remarked that the great question of the perma- 
nence of the supply of raw materials should very properly be 
made a part of the regular program for superintendents’ 
discussion. 

Following the announcement by Mr. Eminger, national sec- 
retary, that the National Association had secured Mr. Edward 
R. Hunter, secretary of the Wood Utilization Committee, to 
address the next annual convention at Richmond, on May 
26th, 27th and 28th, 1927; the meeting was adjourned. 

Banquet 

An informal banquet was held in the Pine Tree Inn ten- 
dered by the Bogalusa Paper Co. Mr. Townsend, sales man- 
ager of the Great Southern Lumber Co., was prevailed upon 
to say a few words of welcome on behalf of Mr. Sullivan, 
who was absent. Mr. Townsend made some very witty re- 
marks, saying, however, that it was hard for a native to talk 
on any subject except Bogalusa. An orchestra rendered many 
popular selections as well as some old time airs in which every- 
one joined in vocal chorus. A three-reel film from Bastrop, 
La., was shown and the diners dispersed in a jolly good humor. 


Saturday’s Session 

The second session of the meeting was turned over entirely 
to discussion, Chairman Hartman asking for full and frank 
discussion by everyone, and that no one need feel he must 
rise and address the chair as in a formal meeting. He started 
the ball rolling by asking if any of the pulp mill men had any 
problem they would like to discuss. J. M. Murray, pulp mill 
superintendent of Bogalusa, asked how long the mills continue 
to boil in their causticizing tank, remarking that one superin- 
tendent had told him it was better not to boil at all. 

Bogalusa Paper Co. keeps the steam on and agitator run- 
ning for thirty minutes, then pump up to settling tank. 
Calcasieu Sulphate Paper Co. does not use any steam in their 
causticizers. 

E-Z Opener Bag Co. uses a settling tank four times as large 
as causticizing tank, adds lime in the latter and pumps out 
immediately to the settling tank where they boil and agitate 
until full; i.e., until four batches have been accumulated. This 
takes about four hours. 

Southern Paper Co. does not have separate tanks for set- 
tling and for causticizing. They add the lime in basket in the 
settling tank and use enough steam to bring up to boiling, 
after which they shut off the steam. 

F. M. Dodge, pulp mill superintendent of the Southern 
Paper Co., stated they found that if a dissolving tank has 
stood full of fairly strong green liquor over Sunday and is 
then pumped first on Monday morning, that tank always set- 
tles more slowly and contains more sludge than the next tank, 
or any that follow, which are made with fresh smelt. He 
asked if anyone else had noticed this and if they knew the 
cause and the remedy. 

Louisiana Pulp and Paper Co. finds that their liquor settles 
just about as good on Monday as at any other time. They at- 
tribute such differences to variations in the lime. They asked 
the question, “What. lime do you use?” 

Southern Paper Co. uses Cheney lime. They have tried 
other limes and have found that some will boil up quickly 
while others are more slowly slaking. Cheney lime is mod- 
erately slow, about 25 minutes. 

The Brown Paper Mill Co. have observed that if cold liquor 
from the pit is siphoned into the dissolving tank, that tank of 
liquor settles more slowly. 

Mr. Dodge, of the Southern Paper Co., said that perhaps 
drawing down the smelter Sunday morning brings some slag 
or something from the smelter that affects the settling of the 
liquor. If they pump out Sunday morning, however, the liquor 
settles all right, but if it stands over Sunday, before causticiz- 
ing, it does not settle well and they get more sludge. 

The next question was put as to what disposition is made 
of woodroom screenings, to which the E-Z Opener Co. and the 
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Louisiana Co. replied they were using it in the smelter. All 
the others send it to the boiler room, except Brown, who burn 
it with the bark in a waste burner. 


Active Alkali Per Ton of Pulp 


The next question was, “What is the active alkali per ton 
of pulp?” The answers ranged from 550 lbs. to 660 Ibs. 
When all were figured to the same basis, however; i.e., pounds 
Na.O per ton, it amounted to nearly the same in each case. 


Quality of Saltcake 


The question regarding quality of saltcake was next raised. 
Yellow Pine reported having tried 2 cars of 65% Na,SO.. 
Brown had some that went as low as 78% to 82%. E-Z Opener 
reported having tried low grade saltcake on a price differen- 
tial but found it cheaper in the long run to use only high grade 
saltcake. 

Fineness of grinding of saltcake was the next question for 
discussion. J. E. Whittfield, chief chemist Brown Paper Mill, 
said the reduction was lower from very fine saltcake than from 
that ground about the size of a pea because more of it was 
carried up the flues. Louisiana Co. reported more unreduced 
saltcake when using larger size. Calcasieu reported they 
were using all degrees of fineness mixed and have not been 
running long enough to observe marked differences. South- 
ern Paper Co. uses only the size of a pea. 

Stevens Explains Chemistry of Saltcake Reduction 

Upon the request of Mr. Hartman to outline briefly the 
chemistry of the reduction of saltcake in the furnace and to 
suggest how this could be affected by fineness of grinding, 
Mr. Stevens, of Bogalusa, said: “I think we all understand 
that the carbon of the black ash unites with the oxygen of 
the saltcake forming carbon monoxide and leaving sodium 
sulphide. Fineness of grinding should assist this reaction by 
bringing about more intimate admixture of the sodium sul- 
phate with the carbon particles. Now, of more importance 
than particle size, provided the latter is within reasonable 
limits, is the matter of oxygen supply; i.e., air pressure and 
rate of flow of air through the nozzles. The reduction of 
sulphate to sulphide can obviously take place in stages and 
might conceivably stop with the sulphite, or there may be re- 
oxidation of the sulphide back to the sulphite or even as far 
as the sulphate again if there is too much air.” 

Following more discussion about pulping problems, Chair- 
man Hartman suggested it was time to give the paper ma- 
chine man a chance to discuss their problems. 


Paper Machine Problems 

H. C. Carter, paper mill superintendent Yellow Pine Co., 
asked if anyone was having trouble with markings from the 
suction roll at the suction press. None seemed to have such 
trouble except Bogalusa when running an old felt; after the 
first week or 10 days it begins to show. E-Z Opener Co. 
have found that in changing felts and press rolls, when chang- 
ing from wooden top roll to soft rubber roll, they get away 
from the difficulty. 


Mr. Carter said he thought perhaps their trouble was that 
they get the sheet too dry on the first press because the 
wooden roll cracks. 

To the question of how many are using wooden rolls on 
first press, Bogalusa, Yellow Pine and Southern Paper Co. 
answered in the affirmative; Louisiana Pulp and Paper Co. 
was the only one using granite rolls; Brown Paper Mill, 
Calcasieu Co. and E-Z Openers are using rubber rolls on first 
press. 

O. G. Squires, of Shuler and Benninghofen Co., then made 
a brief statement regarding design of felts, outlining what 
he thought would overcome this difficulty wherever ex- 
perienced. 

Mr. Hartman stated that in his mill, the E-Z Opener Co., 
they had made up felt and wire costs and would be glad to 
exchange information with any other mill which would care 
to write for it. 

Old and New Wires in Retaining Water 

The question was asked whether a wire retained more water 
when it is old than when new. Few seemed to have record 
on this except Southern Paper Co., who have noticed that 
they use more water on a new wire; E-Z Opener Co. think 
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they get in trouble when they run a wire too long, say eight 
or ten weeks. Their wires run from 6 to 68 days. 

The question of souring the wires to get more drainage was 
discussed, and J. M. Brouillet, Bogalusa superintendent, said 
that if done carefully it is an advantage and does not shorten 
the life of the wire. They use 5 gallons of 14 Be muriatic 
acid to dilute in a 52-gallon barrel. 

Dr. Abrams, chemist of Bogalusa, suggested that the filling 
up of the wire may be due to accumulation of slime by ex- 
cessive re-use of white water. This brought the subject of 
save-alls up, which, however, was not discussed exhaustively. 


Size and Alum Per Ton of Paper 


J. O. Richardson, superintendent E-Z Opener Co., asked 
what amount of size and alum are being used per ton of 
paper in the various mills. It was suggested that all figures 
be converted to 70 per cent basis for comparison. Results 
were as follows: 

Brown Paper Mill Co., 30 lbs. size—110 lbs. alum. 

Louisiana Pulp & Paper Co., same as Brown Paper Mill. 

Bogalusa Paper Co., 14 lbs. size—27 lbs. alum. 

Calcasieu Paper Co., 20 Ibs. size—40 lbs. alum. 

Southern Paper Co., 20 lbs. size—35 lbs. alum. 

E-Z Opener Bag Co., 18 lbs. size—47% lbs. alum. 

Yellow Pine Paper Mill Co., 55 Ibs. size—80 to 85 Ibs. alum. 


Discussion on Board Machines 


Chairman Hartman asked if there were any questions to 
be asked on board machines, to which J. J. Morrall, board mill 
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superintendent of Bogalusa Paper Co., stated he had one 
question and that was regarding the pitting of calender rolls. 
He said that they are having a great deal of trouble in this 
regard. Mr. Eminger said that similar trouble was being 
experienced in many mills in the North and that the only sug- 
gestion he could ever get was that the rolls should be re- 
ground. Mr. Eminger related of his visit to the plant of the 
Lobdell Co., where he found that it was a practice to chill 
and polish all size rolls the same, contrary to the belief in 
the minds of some that larger rolls were not as well chiseled 
as the small rolls. The Lobdell people offered to make any 
possible investigation and to go into the matter fully, but 
thus far they only recommend that the roll be taken out 
and reground. The Farrell people made a similar statement. 

Arthur Zimmerman, assistant manager Charles Boldt Paper 
Co., New Iberia, La., stated they had not had to regrind a roll 
in 5 years. In reply to whether they were running water 
boxes on their calenders, he said that they were, and that 
they were using kraft sulphate pulp from Bastrop and Louisi- 
ana Pulp and Paper Co. Mr. Stevens suggested that the 
trouble seemed to be worse in mills that were making their 
own pulp and wondered if it might be possible that there 
was something in fresh pulp. 

Time Set for Next Meeting 


It was then decided that the next meeting would be held 
in New Orleans approximately six months from date, but that 
the exact time should be left for the executive committee to 
determine. The meeting was then adjourned. 





Combined Warehouse and Beater Room 


OARD mill men will be interested in the accompanying 

pictures of the layout of the paper storage warehouse and 
breaker beater room of the Standard Paper Company, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich. The Standard Paper Company has taken 
full advantage of modern industrial methods to secure for 
itself a commodious stock room for old papers, economical 
means of handling the bales and an adequate breaker beater 
room that is clean, spacious and is very well ventilated. 








One photograph shows 
the paper storage shed 
with the breaker beater 
room in the foreground. 
In the background are 
shown the bales of paper 
which have been placed in 
a pile by one of the two 
two-ton Shaw cranes. 
These cranes are operated 
electrically with the con- 
trol located in a cab built 
on to the crane. The shed 
is of steel beams and 
trusses with a sheet steel 
covering. The floor of the shed is made of concrete. 

The breaker beater room is of tile construction. Note the 
ventilating system for the breaker beater room rising from 
the center of the roof. The pipes by which the pulp is sent 
to the beater room of the mill are also seen rising from the 
roof of the breaker beater room. Another view shows the 
interior of the room. In the foreground is one of the two 
hoods which carry off the vapor which rises from the beater 
as the old paper is reduced to pulp. In a gap in the floor, 
just below the hood, the pulp in the beater may be seen. The 
beater is located so that the top of the sides are level with 
the floor. The entire beater is covered over except for two of 








these gaps, one at each end. These gaps are the points at 
which the old paper is fed into the beater. This is a regular 
Shartle installation, and the room contains, in addition to the 
beater, a riffler for taking out foreign matter and a battery 
of thickeners for thickening the stock prior to its being 
pumped to the paper mill proper. 

The cleanliness and neatness of the whole installation, as 
well as the excellent ventilation of the breaker beater 





room, should be _ noted. 

The third picture of the 
group shows the movable 
platforms which were de- 
vised to meet a special 
condition in connection 
with the unloading of the 
old paper stock. There is 
only a single spur track 
on which a single shunt a 
day is available. The space 
opposite the doors of the 
beater room is used for 
loading finished paper out 
of the mill finishing room. 
run down alongside a _ long 





platforms 
string of cars and the incoming bales of old papers are un- 
loaded on to the platforms which are then run up to the 
storage shed and unloaded. 

In many ways, the situation at this mill in regard to the 
railroad facilities and the location of the mill buildings is 
peculiar and this peculiarity necessitates arrangements which 


The movable 


would not be necessary elsewhere. However, the spacious- 
ness of the warehouse, in which lightness of structure is 
combined with solidity and performance, the modern methods 
of handling, the neatness and ventilation of the breaker beater 
room, will be of interest to all board mill men. 
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Rosin Sizing* 
R. UZAC 


OSIN is the non-volatile residue remaining after the 

steam-distillation of spirits of turpentine from gum 
turpentine. It consists of isomeric acids having the formula 
C»0»0, together with about 5 per cent of neutral compounds 
about which little is known and which are collectively desig- 
nated as resenes. 

Owing to its acid properties, rosin can combine with oxides 
of the metals to give salts, or resinates. The resinates of 
the alkalies, or rosin soaps, are soluble in water, while the 
resinates of the heavy metals and of the alkaline-earth metals 
are insoluble in water but soluble in most of the organic 
solvents. 

Rosin Soaps 

The rosin soaps are more or less viscous, watery pastes, 
the ammonia rosin soaps being the only ones which are hard 
like the fatty acid soaps. The consistency of a rosin soap con- 
taining 25 per cent of free rosin (the rosin soaps used for 
sizing paper contain some unsaponified rosin) decreases as 
the water content increases from 40 to 60 per cent. At 60 
per cent the soap becomes more consistent and loses its 
transparency: if it is allowed to stand for several months 
there separates a clear transparent upper layer and a lower 
layer containing the excess of acid soap. These free-rosin 
soaps are acid to phenolphthalein, but their aqueous solu- 
tions turn pink owing to the hydrolysis which takes place. 

Rosin soap has strong detergent properties: Hillyer’ studied 
the surface tension between soap solutions and. kerosene. 
In the case of a decinormal aqueous solution of rosin soap, 
this tension is only about 5 to 6 per cent that of water. 

The hydrolytic dissociation varies with the concentration 
and temperature of the solutions, increasing with the dilu- 
tion. A. Haug’ investigated this dissociation electrochemi- 
cally, and I have summarized his results in the following 


table: 
Rosin Liberated by Myeeizete 


Cencentration In Pure Water Neutral Soap in re of 
of the Neutral Soap Soap Containing 0.65 i; Fen 1.25 g. NaCl 
Solution 25% Free Rosin per 1. 
6% 33 
See 10% 36 8 5 
. > es 24% 40 18 11 
 § eee 50% 56 28 17 
0.005N ...... 70% 60 40 23 
GEE cccses 95% 50 55 28 


This dissociation accounts for the alkaline reaction of 
aqueous soap solutions. The turbidity of the solutions is 
due to the free rosin which is held in suspension. 

Is the dissociated rosin really free? McBain, Laing and 
Taylor® found that the particles in suspension in sodium 
palmitate solutions had the formula HR.2NaR (where R 
stands for the acid radical). Kraftt and Stern‘ find that, 
as the dilution increases, the particles tend to the compo- 
sition NaHR: They operated by extraction of the soap so- 
lutions with toluene. 

I carried out this extraction in the case of hundreth-normal 
soap solutions. The extract was washed with water, and 
then analyzed, and gave the following neutrality numbers’: 


EE Per re rere es re 0.12 
Acid soap (25% free rosin)............... 0.10 


Kraft’s and McBain’s formulas correspond to neutrality 
numbers of 0.50 and 0.66, respectively, so that the product 
liberated by the dissociation of rosin soap is much more acid 
than the one obtained by dissociation of fatty soaps. 


Sizing of Paper 
Rosin is used chiefly for sizing paper. The soap is added 
to the stock after the latter has been beaten or refined, and 


*Translated from Revue Générale des Colloides, iv, 257-262, Septem- 
ber, 1926, by A. Papineau-Couture. 


1 Journal of the American Chemical poets, 1903. 
* Wochenblatt fiir Papier Fabrikation, Nos. 1, 4 and 5, 1923. 
* Third Report on Colloid es ae London, 1920. 
Tt 1894, 1895, 1896, 1899. 
I da ate as “neutrality number” the ratio of combined resin 
acids to total the ratio of the rosin 
The method of 





resin acids, or, more precisely, 


equivalent to the metal oxide to the total rosin acid. 
analysis is given in Chimie et Industrie, August, 1925. 
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it is decomposed by means of sulphate of alumina. The pre- 
cipitated rosin is fixed on the fibers and prevents the paper 
from absorbing the ink. The relative proportions of size 
and of sulphate of alumina must be such as to give a slightly 
acid back water at the paper machine. Thiriet and Delcroix® 
have determined the optimum pH: it is the one at which the 
back water gives the same color with sodium alizarin sul- 
phonate and with methyl red, which have inverse color 
changes. 

Much has been said, of late, about colloidal rosin. Dr. 
Lorenz’ states that he has succeeded in dispersing rosin 
with the Plauson colloid mill and that he _ sized 
paper with the dispersion thus obtained. Unfortunately, in 
an address at Manchester on March 13, 1925, J. Melrose 
Arnot* stated that the Plauson Mill and Filterpress Limited 
had refused to give him a sample of this emulsified rosin as 
the results obtained with it had not proved satisfactory. Dr. 
Ostermann has constructed an apparatus similar to a conical 
refiner, and rotated at a high speed. The pulp and lump 
rosin are passed through it together: the rosin is thus ground 
and intimately mixed with the pulp, and it is fixed to the 
latter by addition of sulphate of alumina. It is claimed that 
a good sizing is thus obtained with 1 per cent of rosin. 

For my part, I have succeeded in sizing paper with rosin 
that had been merely powdered very finely but in order to ob- 
tain satisfactory results twice as much rosin was required as 
when rosin soap was used. 

Certain authors, along with Lorenz’, consider that no resi- 
nate can be formed in the beater on account of the high di- 
lution of the size: the various reagents are completely hy- 
drolyzed and free rosin and hydrated alumina are precipitated. 

On the other hand, Neugebauer’ precipitated a solution of 
2.5 grams of sodium resinate in 1,000 cc. of water by means of 
a 5 per cent solution of aluminum sulphate and found that 
the precipitate consisted of a mixture of rosin and of resinate. 
His results are summarized in the following table: 


Free Rosin in the % Aluminium in the Al- 


Grams Sulphate of 
Alcohol-Soluble Por- cohol-Insoluble Portion 


Alumina per 100 


Grams of Rosin tion of <9) Yeas of the Precipitate 
1 3.8 
100 32.1 4.0 
200 33.8 4.1 
400 - = 5.2 


According to Haug’s table the dissociation of a solution of 
2.5 grams of neutral soap per liter should liberate 55 per 
cent of the rosin: the percentages of free rosin found by 
Neugebauer are thus lower than would theoretically be ex- 
pected. 

I worked with even more dilute solutions, 1.5 grams per 
liter, which corresponds to sizing stock at a consistency of 
5 per cent with 3 per cent of rosin. I precipitated the rosin 
with 3 grams of sulphate of alumina (with 18 molecules of 
water of crystallization), which also corresponds with the 
amount of alum generally used in paper mill practice. The 
precipitate obtained in this way was filtered rapidly, dissolved 
in benzene, and the solution was filtered and titrated. I 
found neutrality numbers of 0.65, 0.60, 0.55 and 0.70. 

By using the same method as Neugebauer, I found in the 
neighborhood of 40 per cent of free rosin. After removing 
the free rosin from the precipitate by washing with alcohol, 
the residue was dissolved in benzene and was found to have 
a neutrality number of 0.94, 1.12. 

The formation of aluminium resinate is thus clearly proved. 
But in addition there is also formed basic resinate, which is 
almost completely insoluble in benzene and in ether. After 
the precipitate obtained above has been freed from free rosin 
by washing with alcohol, if the residue is dissolved in boiling 
benzene the basic aluminium resinate remains as white in- 
soluble flakes. If the whole precipitate is boiled in benzene, 
without previous washing with alcohol, transparent clots are 
formed, instead of the white flaky precipitate, and they rap- 
idly spread through the whole mass and make it set to a jelly. 

The formation of this jelly interferes with the proper in- 
vestigation of these precipitates: it prevents the separation 
of the resinate from the hydrated alumina (which may have 

*]Iliéme Congrés de Chimie iptuetet, Paris, 1923; IViéme Con- 
grés de Chimie Industrielle, Bordeaux, 1924. 

7 Papier Fabrikant, No. 4, 1923. Zelistoff und Pa nett i = és sh 


4 Maker and British Paper beg 1 * Ee 
® Zeit. f. angew. Chem., vol. xxv., p. 
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been formed) by filtration and does not allow a detailed study 
to be made of the precipitate. 

If the precipitate dries it becomes partially insoluble, and 
the dry resinate causes the formation of jelly only after 
standing for 8 to 10 days in the solvent. 

The jelly can be prepared simply by contact between a 
solution of rosin and a precipitate of hydrated alumina; but 
it is not formed if the alumina precipitate has been dried, 
which naturally leads to the supposition that the rosin reacts 
with the alumina when it is fresh, i. e., when it is in the state 
of a gel. I tried to make rosin and alumina combine by heat- 
ing them together: after two hours at 300 degrees C. very lit- 
tle combination had taken place, and analysis showed only 
traces of combined alumina. 

Since a rosin solution can combine with hydrated alumina, 
it is quite natural to wonder whether the difference 
between the amount of free rosin found by Neugebauer 
in his precipitate and the amount which would be expected 
from the dissociation of the soap might not be due to a com- 
bination of the precipitated rosin and alumina. Sieber had 
indeed observed that colloidal hydrated alumina could fix a 
small amount of rosin, but he had considered this fixation to 
be merely a matter of adsorption. 

I prepared: on the one hand, a rosin precipitate by addi- 
tion of a slight excess of dilute sulphuric acid to a very dilute 
solution of rosin soap so that the solution was acid to methyl 
orange; on the other hand, hydrated alumina by addition of 
a slight excess of caustic soda to a solution of aluminium 
sulphate, which I then made slightly acid again by adding 
more sulphate of alumina. 

The mixture of the two precipitates is slightly acid to 
litmus. After standing for 24 hours, the still moist precipi- 
tate gave the following results: 

Alcohol solution (free rosin), 9 cc. normal NaOH. 

Benzene solution (combined rosin), 4.5 cc. 

It is thus seen that one-third of the rosin has combined to 
form aluminium resinate. As a matter of fact, there may 
be even a higher proportion of combined rosin owing to the 
almost complete insolubility of the basic resinate which 
would remain with the alumina. It is seen, therefore, that 
the use of free rosin instead of rosin soap would result in the 
formation of a certain amount of aluminium resinate. 


The precipitate of more or less combined rosin and alumina 
is in the form of a very stable and unctuous paste. Con- 
trary to rosin precipitates, which agglomerate as soon as 
the temperature is raised, the rosin-alumina precipitate re- 
mains in the same state even when the solution is boiled, 
which would indicate that the rosin no longer is in the free 
state, but probably is in the form of a colloidal rosin-basic 
resinate complex. I have even heated it to 150 degrees C. in 
the oven for one hour without melting the rosin. 

Paper can be sized quite well by means of this precipitate, 
and the latter could be used in paper mills; but its cost would 
be slightly higher than that of the soap, and in addition the 
latter must give a better distribution of the rosin, which is 
partly in the colloidal state and partly in a molecular con- 
dition. 

Sizing Tests with Powdered Rosin 

Paper can be well sized by means of colloidal rosin, pre- 
pared by pouring an alcoholic solution of rosin into water, 
in presence of sulphate of alumina or of sulphuric acid. But 
such a preparation is not stable, and with a relatively slight 
increase in temperature the rosin particles coalesce and give 
a viscous precipitate. 

I have tried to size paper with powdered rosin. Very 
smooth and even pastes can be obtained with a ball mill; but 
it is necessary to have hydrated alumina present. With rosin 
alone, or in presence of soda, soap, or sodium aluminate, the 
particles of rosin soon adhere to the balls and to the wall of 
the mill and it is utterly impossible to grind it. The paste 
obtained in presence of hydrated alumina is unctuous and 
oily, and emulsifies quite readily with water. I prepared in 
this way a paste which I passed through a 120-mesh sieve. 
Sizing tests showed that in order to obtain equivalent results 
twice as much rosin was required in this form as in the form 
of soap. There is no doubt that better results could be 
obtained by more prolonged grinding of the rosin; but in 
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that case the mechanical dispersion of the rosin would be as 
expensive as its chemical dispersion. 

Finally, suspensions obtained by pouring an alcoholic solu- 
tion of acid sodium resinate into water give as good results 
as the rosin soap itself. 

The following table gives comparative results obtained by 
floating on the same ink papers which had been sized in dif- 
ferent ways. In order to obtain comparable sheets, I took 
the same weight and volume of stock and poured it on a 
mold with a high deckle. 

% 

Rosin Time Required 
to for the Ink to Pass 
Stock Through the Sheet 
cc dbs tcintseckadwenvan 2.5 1 hr. 40 mins. 
Powdered Rosin (120-mesh sieve).. 2.5 54 mins. (in spots) 
PL ES. so cccicceseudse es oe 6 1h. 30 m. (in spots) 
Precipitated Rosin + Alumina...... 2.5 1 hr. 20 mins. 
Acid Sodium Resinate............ 2.5 1 hr. 25 mins. 
Effect of Drying on Sizing 

Edwin Sutermeister” and Paul Klemm” have shown that the 
degree of sizing increases in the course of the drying. Ac- 
cording to Klemm, under the action of heat the fine rosin 
particles soften and coalesce at their points of contact to give 
a continuous film over the surface of each fiber. This seems 
rather difficult when alumina, and consequently aluminium 
resinate, is present, since we have seen that the precipitate 
which we prepared could be heated to 150 degrees C. without 
melting or coalescing (it decomposes without having melted 
at about 300 degrees C.). And in order to accept Klemm’s 
theory it would be necessary that the precipitate should 
coalesce without melting, since fats and waxes, which would 
melt under these conditions, are not suitable for sizing paper. 

I am more inclined to believe that the increase in tempera- 
ture favors the formation of the basic resinate and of its 
colloidal complex with the remaining free rosin. For, in 
order that the degree of sizing may be increased by heating, 
it is necessary that the sheet should be moist: an air-dried 
paper on heating will give only a transient increase in de- 
gree of sizing, due to its increased dryness. Now, we have 
seen that dry alumina does not combine with rosin and that 
the dry basic resinate does not form a colloidal complex with 
free rosin. 


Sizing Agent— 


Conclusions 


The fixation of rosin by the stock can quite readily take 
place without the use of sulphate of alumina: it is merely a 
question of having the proper reaction of the medium. 

Paper which has been sized without alumina loses its sizing 
in a short time, which shows that alumina is essential. When 
sized paper is treated with alcohol the free rosin is removed, 
and at the same time the degree of sizing is reduced, which 
proves that free rosin also plays a part in sizing. 

But we have seen that alumina and rosin combine together 
and that the resultant compound forms a colloidal complex 
with free rosin. It is therefore natural to believe that this 
complex is formed on the paper; and as R. Sieber” has shown 
that cellulose can retain considerable quantities of hydrated 
alumina, it can be supposed that a cellulose-rosin-alumina 
complex is formed, cellulose itself being a colloid. We thus 
have a new colloid, and the surface tension between this new 
colloid and the ink is much lower than the surface tension 
between the ink and the original cellulose. 

Schwalbe has brought forward the theory that alumina 
formed a sheath around each particle of rosin to prevent its 
oxidation, oxidized rosin, according to him, being incapable 
of sizing paper. This theory can be discarded, for I prepared 
a soap from powdered rosin which had been standing in the 
air for three years, and this soap gave me exactly the same 
results in sizing as ordinary rosin soap. 





1% Chemistry of ay and Pabril Makin ng. 
1 Wochenblatt fiir Papier Fa eT o. 22, 1922. 
12 Zelistof und Papier, Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7, 1921, and No. 5, 1922. 





It was with profound and deep regret that the many friends 
of Mr. Benjamin Mendelson, president of the Mendelson Bros. 
Paper Stock Co., learned of his death on Thursday, No- 
vember 18. Mr. Mendelson was a prominent and respected 
figure among paper stock dealers. 
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1—The average number of employees should include 
clerical and office as well as manufacturing employees. To 
obtain average, count names on payroll and salary roll for 
each pay day during period. Add these totals together and 
divide by number of pay days involved. For example:— 
4 pay days in November—600 names on pay roll of No- 
vember 6,—700 on November 13,—500 on 20th, and 800 on 
27th. Total of these = 2600. Divide this by 4 (No. of pay 
days) = 2600 + 4= 650 (average number of employees). 


2—If possible report actual number of hours worked, 
from payroll. (Include clerical and office as well as manu- 
facturing employees.) If payroll figures are not available, 
proceed as follows:—Assume plant employing 650 oper- 
ates factory with 600 employees 50 hours per week for 52 
weeks, and office with 50 employees 45 hours per week for 
50 weeks. Then total hours worked for the year by all 
employees would be (600 X 50 X 52) + (50 X 45 X 50) or 
1,672,000 hours. 


3—Count only those accidents which cause death, perma- 
nent injury (such as loss of finger, etc.), or loss of time 
beyond the remainder of the day or shift during which 
the accident occurred. No matter what time of day the 
worker may be injured, if he returns to his regular job 


Notes in Connection with the Rules Governing Contestants in 
The Paper Industry Annual Safety Contest, Beginning 
January 1, 1927 


’ (See Page 1485) 


SCALE OF TIME CHARGES FOR DEATHS AND PERMANENT INJURIES 




















at the start of his next regular shift, the accident is not 
counted. If, however, he does not return, the accident is 
counted as a Lost Time Accident. 


4a and 4b—For deaths and permanent injuries, use the 
number of days specified in the table below. This table ‘ 
represents the total charge for any such accident; the 
actual time lost must not be added. 

4c—For temporary injuries, count the actual days lost, 
excluding Sundays. For the purpose of comparison, holi- 
days and Saturdays should be counted as full days. For ! 
example:—A man is injured some time Monday, November t 
1, and returns to his regular job at starting time, Tuesday, 
November 30. Twenty-four days is the number to be 
charged against this injury, regardless of whether the rest ‘ 
of the crew worked Saturday afternoons, Sundays, or } 
Thanksgiving, or were laid off at any time on account of 
bad weather or any other cause. Charge all lost time to the 
period in which the accident occurred. For example, if an 
accident occurs on Dec. 1, 1925, and the man does not re- 
turn to his regular job until Jan. 15, 1926, then all of his I 
lost time must be included in the 1925 report. Use doctor’s ; 
estimate, if necessary. 

5 and 6—The rate calculations will be made by the staff 
of the National Safety Council if desired. i 





































_~ =e ome of 
umber tant isability 

of Nature of injury in paveont Days 
Accidents of perma- 
of each kind nent total 

I a te ete eh ei ace athe sibide Cis ocd ab Mb DANa Eee a eke tee RON eeS 100 1,000 

I a cb de ds n 006s chess epiesedectwendenesceerneeee 100 1,000 

a ai iw okie vcdiccns donevdceuerbadewsacnoan 75 750 

ci GR SE I IB a og wc cc ccc cc cccccccecucecescacs 60 600 

ee EEL SECO PT Lee, Try ee ey. re ee eee 50 500 

A, SE Ce Bi a. Fale a 9's 0:00 66 cde eatandecbes Sontens SAnaHS 10 100 

Dera ei Ge I OE obo. nas ccc ccccccccccctdcccsesones 5 50 

a MN oo so 6 a cies eind ences totes coe nbemdwcena 12% 125 

OO TOD, GE CII GEE oo ono cc ccc cccd ns déweccncsoceesiocenss 20 200 

Wee Meee, GG GOS Oo 65g oc oc cc oikecccieccdsccicoescoeesocses 30 300 

Thumb and one finger, any dismemberment of..............-.0ceeeeeeeeeeeee 20 200 

Thumb and two fingers, any dismemberment of................000eeeeeees e 25 250 

Thumb and three fingers, any dismemberment of.............-..0-eeeeeeeees 33% 333 

Thumb and four fingers, any dismemberment of.................0seeeeeeeees 40 400 

ee nn so dco wk 0 0s.d5 se shee sd sence eanee i edie ats 75 750 

Radee GE Oar Ry SI, GENIE « 55.966 ooo Sic ensc chee ccaetesscecescns 50 500 

RPE SRE EE TE eT ee rr eT eye ee 40 400 

Great toe, or any two or more toes, any dismemberment of................-+++ 5 50 

One toe, other than gréat toe, any dismemberment of................20eeeee- 0 waiais 

SN a I ON ain o cd ccc nei ap 085s cv ccndcascngncheceesonssenenews 30 300 

ee i oi nals oi UEGan cS a edhccrcdusesenceeeeeeebeseepncceds 100 1,000 

nn A ot ne on, 0 So 0 Wis eG w'SGs 4 on'bie Dedede Meee s obese wp ieeee 10 100 

Se CE ES WEE III os 5 ap vin. 0 40 0 caicin0s.o00 sedan neues sncpeneaseerdenae 50 500 





















of any member should be such pe 


Injuries not involving amputation should be rated as a proportion of the number of days charged to the entire loss 
of the member involved, in accordance with the degree of impairment. The charge in days for impairment of function 
reentage of the charge in days for dismemberment as may be determined by the local 
compensation authorities in fixing the compensation for such impairment, i. e., if loss of a hand is compensated by 150 
weeks’ indemnity, then an impairment of the hand for which 75 weeks’ compensation was paid should rate as one-half 
of the loss of the hand in the above scale, or 250 days lost. 
Hernia should be included only as a temporary disability on the basis of the actual time lost. 
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THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


WHY PA hts 


every year 
or two? 


Some of the greatest plants in 
American Industry avoid frequent 
repainting. Here are the facts. They 
may save you thousands of dollars. 


AST year more than twenty million 
dollars was spent on paint for in- 
dustrial interiors. And a large part of it 
went to cover up soiled paint only a few 
months old! 


Yet many of the greatest plants avoid frequent 
repainting—and are kept spotlessly clean and light 
for years—by painting their ceilings and walls with 
washable Barreled Sunlight. 


The photographs at the right show how Bar- 
reled Sunlight is able to effect this great economy. 
Here is a paint finish so smooth it offers dirt no 
foothold, and can be washed like tile—and so dur- 
able that repeated washings will not wear it away. 


Moreover, Barreled Sunlight retains its lustrous 
whiteness. Made by the exclusive Rice Process, it 
is actually guaranteed to remain white longer than any 
gloss paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, applied 
under the same conditions. ? 


Barreled Sunlight cuts labor cost in painting jobs. 
It is an all-oil product, therefore flows freely and can 
be applied by brush or spray, at the lowest cost per 
square foot of surface covered. It is guaranteed not 
to flake or scale if properly applied. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in 55- and 30-gallon 
churn-equipped steel drums, and in cans from )% pint 
to 5 gallons. Where more than one coat is required, use 
Barreled Sunlight Undercoat first. 


Use the coupon to obtain interesting illustrated 
booklet and a painted sample of Barreled Sunlight. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
Factory and Main Offices 
2 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
New York—350 Madison Ave. Chicago—659 Washington Blvd, 
San Francisco—156 Eddy Street 


Distributors in all principal cities 





U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 

2 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 

| Please send us your booklet “More Light,” and a panel 
painted with Barreled Sunlight. 





























THE RICE PROCESS WHITE 





Ceilings and walls painted with 
Barreled Sunlight can be washed 
like tile—instead of repainting! 


























Ordinary Flat Finish 
hite Paint 


THE MICROSCOPE SHOWS WHY 


BARRELED SUNLIGHT WASHES SO EASILY 
The above photographs of white paint were taken through a 
powerful microscope. Each paint was magnified to the same 
high degree. The astonishing contrast shows why Barreled 
Sunlight is so easy to keep clean. Its,surface is smooth, even 
and non-porous. It resists dirt and can be washed like tile. 


Barreled 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 
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NEW YORK CITY NEWS 











Gair Company Purchases Mill 


According to an announcement made by Robert Gair, Jr., 
from the executive offices of the Robert Gair Company, at 350 
Madison avenue, New York, a few days ago, that company 
has purchased the Paper Board Corporation, of Tonawanda, 
N. Y. The paper board mill heretofore owned and operated 
by the latter company in Tonawanda will become a part of the 
Robert Gair chain of board mills and will be operated under 
the name and direction of the Gair Company, effective im- 
mediately. 

The Paper Board Corporation formerly was the Tonawanda 
Division of the Beaver Board Companies. The Tonawanda mill 
is a large one, having a capacity of about 300,000 pounds of 
paper board daily and equipped with two machines, one of 
110-inch and the other of 132-inch trim. It has been manu- 
facturing board of various kinds, including chip and news, 
folding box board, lined news and chip, patent coated board, 
test board and chip for corrugating. 





The Aldine Paper Mills, Inc., of which Harry E. Goldberg is 
president, have leased the entire ground floor and basement, 
approximating 20,000 square feet of floor room, in the new 
Hudson-Charlton Building at 333 to 339 Hudson street, New 
York, and in the near future will move from their present 
quarters to the new location. The company now has offices 
at 1270 Broadway, and a warehouse at 541 West Thirty-fourth 
street, New York. The new quarters have been leased for a 
term of years. In the new quarters the offices and warehouse 
of the company will be consolidated. 





Alfred Bloch Forms New Firm 


Alfred Bloch has resigned as manager of the Mill Supply 
Department of the Maurice O’Meara Company, of 448-452 
Pearl street, New York, and has organized a new firm under 
the name of Alfred Bloch & Co., with offices at 358 Fifth 
avenue, New York, telephone Wisconsin 1692 and cable ad- 
dress “Wasteblock” New York. Mr. Bloch in his new com- 
pany will deal in foreign and domestic papermaking materials, 
including rags, waste paper, bagging and wastes. Mr. Bloch is 
widely known in the trade and to paper manufacturers. He 
was with the Maurice O’Meara Company for 14 years, for 12 
years as assistant manager and for the last two years as man- 
ager of the Mill Supply Department of that concern, and 
previously he was for six years with Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., of 
New York. He therefore has had over 20 years’ experience 
in the paper stock trade. 

An announcement by the Maurice O’Meara Company states 
that Mr. Bloch has the heartiest good wishes of that 
concern for success in his new undertaking, and that in the 
future its Mill Supply Department will be in charge of Wil- 
liam O’Meara, vice-president of the company. 





Frank E. Dunaway, pulp dealer and mill agent of 52 Van- 
derbilt avenue, New York, has been appointed sole distributor 
in the United States of the various products manufactured by 
the Fez Company, Ltd., of Vienna, Austria, including paper- 
makers’ felts and wires. The Fez Company is the most promi- 
nent European manufacturer of felts, jackets and paper and 
pulp machine wires. One of its products of a specialty char- 
acter is an asbestos drying felt, which has found very exten- 
sive use among foreign mills. Mr. Dunaway will, of course, 
continue to handle wood pulp the same as in the past. 





The Pascal Paper Company, of New York, was incorporated 
under New York State laws recently with a capital of $15,000 
to deal in paper. J. Pascal, J. Kontex and H. Sederos were 
the incorporators. 





Lexington Now Not Vanderbilt 
Owing to a readjustment of telephone exchanges in New 
York, the telephone numbers of several offices in the Grand 
Central district have been changed from the previous names 
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of Murray Hill or Vanderbilt to Lexington. The New York 
office of THE PaPrer INDUSTRY has in this way been given 
the new telephone number of Lexington 0357, and the Ameri- 
can Paper and Pulp Association, The Technical Association 
of the Pulp and Paper Industry and affiliated organizations 
are now listed as Lexington 4502. 


. 





Among the recent elections to membership in the Merchants’ 
Association of New York are the Waterfalls Paper Mills, Inc., 
of 200 Fifth avenue, A. Olafsen, president and treasurer, and 
the Steiner Paper Corporation, of 50 Franklin street, Carl 
Steiner,. president. 





The Penn Fiberboard Corporation, manufacturer of test 
liners for corrugated and fiber boxes, folding box boards, chip 
board, felts and mill wrappers, with mills in York, Pa., has 
opened a New York sales office in the Canadian Pacific Build- 
ing, 342 Madison avenue. 





Harry W. Draudt has severed his connection with H. Hol- 
lesen, Inc., wood pulp importers of 17 Battery place, New 
York, and now is associated with the pulp department of Par- 
sons & Whittemore, Inc., of 299 Broadway, New York. The 
latter concern recently announced that after January 1 next 
it would have the sales agency in this country for the well- 
known Koenigsberg and Norddeutsche brands of German 
pulps, and Mr. Draudt will continue to offer these pulps to 
paper manufacturers. 





As announced previously, the Sharp Paper and Specialty 
Company, Inc., of New York, has been organized to conduct a 
general import and export business in paper and specialties. 
The company was formed by Bernard Sharp, who recently re- 
signed as export manager for the Republic Bag and Paper 
Company, of New York, to embark in business on his own 
behalf. The Sharp Company has offices at 200 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





The Battenkill Mills, of Utica, N. Y., have been incorporated 
under New York State laws with a capital of $10,000 to manu- 
facture box board and wood pulp. B. E. Crouse, T. Burgess 
and C. R. Dewey were named as incorporators. 





Frederick W. Westlake 


Much grief was felt in New York paper trade circles over 
the sudden death on November 11 of Frederick W. Westlake, 
vice-president and treasurer of the Perkins-Goodwin Company, 
paper and paper mill supplies dealers, of 33 West Forty-second 
street, New York, which occurred in the Polyclinic Hospital 
following an operation for appendicitis. Mr. Westlake had 
been apparently in excellent health, but suffered a sudden 
attack of appendicitis and was rushed to the hospital three 
days before his death, where the operation was performed 
immediately. Peritonitis set in, however, and Mr. Westlake 
died on Armistice Day. 

Mr. Westlake was widely and popularly known among paper 
and pulp men. He was born in Toronto on July 16, 1876, and 
after graduating from the public schools in that city entered 
the employ of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, where he served 
as an auditor several years before coming to New York. He 
first was employed about 20 years ago by the Perkins-Good- 
win Company as cashier, and following a number of pro- 
gressive steps became treasurer and later vice-president and 
director of that company. He also was treasurer of the Tide- 
water Paper Mills Company, a director of the Citizens’ Sav- 
ings Bank and a trustee of the Polyclinic Hospital. He was 
a member of many clubs, including the Union League, Metro- 
politan, Uptown, Sleepy Hollow, Garden City Golf, Riding and 
Driving of Brooklyn, Baltusrol Golf, Pine Valley Golf, Fox 
Hills Golf, and the Congressional Country Club of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Royal Montreal Golf Club. He also was 
a member of the St. John’s Lodge of Free and Accepted 
Masons. 

Funeral services, which were attended by many of the de- 
ceased’s friends in the paper trade, were held in St. Paul’s 
Church in Brooklyn, where Mr. Westlake lived at 197 Ocean 
avenue. The body was taken to Tornoto for interment and 
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Ssgnitioan to every user of ROSIN SIZE 


OUR years ago Rosin Size appeared in the long 
list of Kalbfleisch Chemicals. A long felt need 
was met—as proven by the charted increase in our 
Rosin Size business. 
Two factors have influenced this phenomenal 
growth. . . the feeling on the part of manufacturers 
that they need a quality size . . . and their appre- 
ciation of the engineering service we gladly offer. 
The practical aspects of the DeCew Sizing System 
appeals to paper makers. We also sell Size without 
System, where it is the desire of our customers to 
continue their present methods. 
May we tell you about both? 


The 


KALBFLEISCH 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Corporation 


200 Fifth Ave., New York 


FACTORIES: 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Elizabeth, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Waterbury, Conn. 
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private services at the home of his parents there. A widow 
survives. 





Arthur D. Clough 


Arthur D. Clough, sales manager and assistant treasurer of 
the New York and Pennsylvania Company, with executive 
offices at 200 Fifth avenue, New York, was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on the evening of November 11, when the car 
in which he was riding collided with another automoible near 
the town of Du Bois, Pa., while he was on a tour of inspection 
of the company’s mills, en route from Lockhaven to Johnson- 
burg, Pa. Mr. Clough had been with the New York and Penn- 
sylvania Company for 36 years, having entered into the ser- 
vice of that company when it was organized in 1890. He is 
survived by a widow and two sons, one of whom, Richard 
Clough, is also with the New York and Pennsylvania Company, 
and the other, C. W. Stuyvesant Clough, sales nianager of the 
Alling & Cory Company, paper jobbers. Funeral services 
were held from the Clough residence in Garden City, L. I., on 
November 14. 





NORTHERN NEW YORK NEWS 











Dreegle Takes New Post 


James Dreegle, who for the past 20 years has been associ- 
ated with the International Paper Company, has arrived in 
Carthage to assume his new duties as superintendent of the 
West End Paper Company. Mr. Dreegle will fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of J. W. Smith, who was forced to 
give up his work on account of ill health. 

Mr. Dreegle comes to Carthage from Ticonderoga, where he 
acted as superintendent of one of the International mills at 
that place. He was formerly in the mill at Niagara Falls, 
which was closed at the outbreak of the war. The West End 
company will soon begin the manufacture of ground wood 
specialties. 





Herring Plant Now Operating 


Operation of the Herring plant of the Taggart Brothers 
Co., Inc., which was purchased from the St. Regis Paper Co. 
in the spring of 1925, has been started. The mill, which is 
fitted to manufacture paper bags, has been undergoing the 
process of reconstruction since last July. 

The plant, when operated at full capacity, will employ 80 
men and about 100 women. A high-speed cylinder machine of 
a capacity of 300 feet a minute has been installed for the 
making of light weight paper for cement bags. Some time 
ago, the Taggart Brothers Co. changed its process of bag 
manufacturing that involved using a lighter weight paper 
and the Herring mill was converted to its uses. The big ma- 
chine at the Herring plant will produce about 25 tons of jute 
paper bags a day. 





Arrangements have been made for temporary storage space 
for 15,000 to 20,000 tons of pulp at the port of Albany next 
spring. Increased imports of wood pulp are expected to be 
brought to Albany. Officials of the port of Albany have been 
in conference with pulp brokers who are anxious to import 
wood pulp through Albany. 





Seeking Lower Freights to Chicago 


In an effort to secure lower freight rates upon 
paper products, representatives of the National Paper Prod- 
ucts Co., of Chicago, have appeared before the interstate 
commerce commission involving the New York Central. The 
hearing marked the first in the fight to obtain lower rates for 
shipments to mid-western points. The Continental Paper and 
Bag Corporation has also presented a freight reduction claim 
against the New York Central for shipment of similar articles 
to the same territory. Several arguments were presented to 
set forth reasons why the rate should not be reduced seven and 
one-half cents a hundred. 

J. A. Quinlan, traffic manager of the St. Regis Paper Co., 
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has returned to Watertown from Chicago, where he attended 
the hearing of the case of the Tonawanda Paper Co. against 
the New York Central and the case of the Ontario Paper Co., 
Ltd., against the Canadian National Railway Co. The 
St. Regis Paper Co. was granted the right to introduce testi- 
mony. The complaints were directed specifically against the 
rates on newsprint and printing paper to Chicago. 





Fire of unknown origin broke out in the Natural Dam mill 
of the Oswegatchie Paper Co. last month. The blaze started 
in the dryer pit and considerable damage was done. 





Burns Brothers & Haley, of Watertown, have completed 
the erection of a new sulphite plant for the Algonquin Paper 
Corporation in Ogdensburg. Machinery is now being installed. 
It is expected that the plant will be ready for the making of 
sulphite about the middle of December. 





The Sisson-White Co., of Potsdam, will haul 18,000 cords of 
pulpwood this winter cut on the Litchfield park near Tupper 
Lake. Cutting was completed early this summer and the 
wood is peeled and is ready for the hauling season. The wood 
will be driven down the Raquette river to Piercefield, where 
it will be used by the International Paper Co. 





Reforestation in New York 


Conservation Commissioner Alexander McDonald, in his 
annual report, says that 20,481,112 trees were distributed 
from the state nurseries for planting this year. Last year 
the number was slightly over 10,000,000. The total plantings 
for 1926 equaled those of 1924 and 1925 combined and is more 
than the total plantings from 1901 to 1914. 

About one-fourth of this year’s plantings was done by the 
state and three-fourths by municipalities, schools, industrial 
concerns and individuals. The Otsego county board of super- 
visors has voted $50,000 for reforestation work to be spread 
over a period of ten years. The program calls for the pur- 
chase of waste and abandoned lands and their planting. 





Negotiations have just been completed whereby three of the 
large buildings of the Phoenix Mills, Inc., of Little Falls, be- 
come the property of the Little Falls Fibre Co. 





High water in Black river during the early part of No- 
vember caused some trouble to the paper mills. 





John E. Grimshaw, of Carthage, aged 59 years, was in- 
stantly killed by falling down an elevator shaft at the mill of 
the National Paper Products Co., at Carthage. 





An interesting account of the new paper mill development 
at Corner Brook, Newfoundland, is contained in a book pub- 
lished last month by the Century Company, which is entitled 
“The Great Island.” The author, Don C. Seitz, is an experi- 
enced writer, having been for many years connected with the 
New York World before he became associate editor of The 
Outlook. Several views of the new village of Corner Brook, 
the mills and the Humber River are shown-by means of proc- 
ess plates of remarkable beauty. 





New Ball Bearing Vibrating Screen 

The Link-Belt Co., of Chicago, Philadelphia and Indianapo- 
lis, have brought out a new ball bearing vibrating screen 
which is said to be simple in construction and yet possessing 
adaptability to almost any fine screening condition. 

The screen is a mechanically operated device and has only 
one moving part which rotates in large, oversize ball bearings. 
The vibrator has no cams, springs, striking blocks or levers 
to adjust or renew. It consists simply of a shaft, driven at 
suitable speed from any common source of power. This shaft, 
thrown out of balance by adjustable counterweights, imparts 
vibrations to the screen box upon which it is mounted, and 
these in turn are transmitted to the screen cloth secured, under 
tension, in the box. 

There are five standard sizes ranging from 2’ x 5’ to 4’ x 8’, 
and each can be furnished with one or two screening surfaces, 
giving a wide application for materials of varying sizes and 
capacities. 
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LOBDELL 


ROLL GRINDERS 


























are reducing the cost and time required to keep their 
rolls in perfect condition in over 60 paper mills in the 
United States, Canada and abroad. 











HE automatic crowning device and the provision 

for leveling the bed are features found only in 
LOBDELL Roll Grinders. They reduce the time of 
grinding, increase the accuracy, and prolong the life of 
the machine. They are fully illustrated and described 
on page 371 of the Pulp & Paper Mill Catalog and in 
our booklet on the Grinding, Care and Upkeep of Paper 
Mill Rolls. Write for your copy. 


Lobdell Car Wheel Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Established 1836 
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| * Practical Helps for the Mill Man 
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A Side-hill Seveill or Inclined Screen Save-all 


SUPERINTENDENT recently revealed that he had been 

much interested in seeing a “side-hill” save-all in another 
mill and that he had introduced it in the place of some obsolete 
equipment in his own mill. If this piece of paper mill equip- 
ment was news to this 
man perhaps it is to others. 
The device is very simple. 
Old paper machine wire or 
new wire if desired can be 
used to cover a frame 
some twelve feet wide and 
twenty feet long. This 
frame with its wire cover- 
ing is set up at an angle 
of from 45 to 60 degrees 
with the horizontal. A 
trough for white water is 
provided at the top and 
the trough is so arranged that the white water will overflow 
énto wire cloth. The water drains through the screen and 
the pulp runs down to a trough at the bottom. This arrange- 
ment is not recommended in comparison with the various 
efficient save-all systems now on the market. For a mill 
which has some out-of-date equipment and has not yet de- 
cided on the type of save-all to buy could use this device for a 
time. The saving made would readily convince them of 
the desirability of going a step further in waste reclaiming. 


oe 


Controlling the Squirt 


MEANS of controlling the squirt on the wire so that its 
progress across the wire is steady is provided by the set 
of sheaves shown in the sketch. A wire it attached to the 





squirt pipe so that it will move it in either direction. This 
wire is passed over the sheaves and spliced so as to be end- 
less. There is a handle on the sheave on the front side and 
this is used to move the squirt across the wire more evenly 
than can be done by pushing on the hose. 


A Slot in the Suction Box 


SUPERINTENDENT who saw a recent item about a 
groove in the suction box from hole to hole in the last 
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row of holes nearest the couch press says that a slot in place 
of the last row of holes with the groove is better. The sketch 








shows this arrangement. In order not to lose suction where 
the slot crosses the heads in the suction box, a block is pro- 
vided at each end of the suction box. This block-slides in the 
slot and is placed so that the suction will not be lost where 
the slot crosses the suction box head. The block must be long 
enough to extend outside of the wire so that it may be ad- 
justed if the deckle is shoved in. The dotted lines in the 
sketch show the approximate location of the suction box 
heads and the placing of the blocks in reference to them. 


Securing the“Ends of a Crack in the Wire 


HE following suggestion is offered by a boss machine 

tender who was noted, not only for the speed with which 
he could sew a crack in the wire, but also for the length of 
time the sewing endured. The accompanying diagram indi- 
cates the wires of the fourdrinier wire by the fine criss-cross 
lines. The heavy diago- 
nal lines represent the 
sewing wire. The pa- 
permaker quoted ascrib- 
ed some of the endur- 
ance of his sewings to 
the fact that the crack 
seldom opened up be- 
yond the ends of the 
sewings. This was due 
to the fact that he 
sewed from both ends of 
the crack toward the 
middle. Taking a piece 
of sewing wire, this 
man inserted the end of 
the wire in the mesh 
(A) and hooked just a short end (C) out through the crack, 
leaving it there. The long end he inserted again at (B), 
hooked it out through the crack and went on to (E) and 
so on to the. middle of the crack. Then he took a new 
piece of sewing wire and started at the other end of the 
crack, making a similar pattern and working to the cen- 
ter of the crack again, when he finished up. By making his 
start at both ends in this way, the part (A B) of the sewing 
wire could be set over sometimes three or four meshes onto 
the unbroken part of the wire at both ends. This prevented 
anv tendency for weakened warp wires to give way and start 
the crack running out into the good part of the wire. In ad- 
dition, this boss machine tender always claimed that if he 
sewed a whole crack with a single wire the wire was so worn 
when he was through that it was of no use anyway. Ona long 
crack, this man would take three or even four lengths of 
sewing wire, using two of the lengths to secure the crack at 
each end as shown. 


Consider the Roller Conveyor 


| ties of pulpwood who are using power conveyors, either 
to bring the wood from remote parts of a wood pile to 
a central conveyor or from a car to a pile or in any way what- 
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soever, should consider the possibility of letting gravity do 
some of the work with roller conveyors as shown in the 
sketch. By using short lengths of roller conveyor and horses 
and taking advantage of available slopes, the power to oper- 
ate short lengths of power driven conveyor might be saved. 
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CONTINUOUS OPERA- 
TION in the production of 
ground-wood is economy.  Tie- 
ups, because of the necessity of 
changing pulp stones mean losses 
never to be regained. The Norton 
Pulp Stone has proven in actual per- 
formance reliability not limited by 
weeks or months, but carrying on 
into years. 


NORTON CO. Worcester, Mass. 
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NEW ENGLAND NEWS 











Brown Company Opens Boston Office 


One of the most interesting of recent events in New Eng- 
land was the opening of offices in Boston by the Brown Com- 
pany, of Portland, Me., mills of Berlin, N. H. Years ago 
the Brown Company maintained small offices in this city 
but for a long period have allowed their sales representa- 
tives from other offices to cover New England. Believing it to 
be mutuaily advantageous for them as well as their custom- 
ers to have a sales center in closer contact with the trade the 
local division was decided upon. Offices have been opened 
on the 11th floor of the Chamber of Commerce Building, Bos- 
ton. They are in charge of Dr. Richard L. Rice, former 
manager of the Pacific Coast division of the Brown Com- 
pany at San Francisco. Dr. Rice will have the entire sales 
of the New England states under his control and it is under- 
stood that a northern section of New York state will also be 
covered from the Boston office. 

Assisting Dr. Rice will be sales heads for pulp, chemicals, 
and paper. Mr. W. L. Gilman will have charge of the pulp 
sales, including Alpha fiber, as well as the famous Brown 
Company sulphites. Mr. E. C. DuPont will be in charge of 
chemical sales. Assistant to Dr. Rice in the office manage- 
ment is E. O. Hanson. Commodious quarters have been 
leased, private offices for each department being provided, 
besides general offices. There is no question that the New 
Hampshire manufacturers have gone into their Boston office 
with the intent of making it first class both as to personnel 
and to physical equipment. 

Incidentally, the new 200-ton mill of the Brown Company 
at Berlin, an addition to their Burgess plant, although built 
independently of it, has been delayed somewhat in the last 
stages of its construction, but will probably be in operation 
during December. This additional 200 tons is to be entirely 
Alpha fiber, the new pulp with which the Brown Company is 
invading the field that was thought to be safely held by rags 
alone. It is at present impossible for the Berlin, N. H., 
manufacturers to supply the demand for Alpha, even at the 
advanced price of 6 cents per pound. 

New Arrangements on Nibroc Bond.—Before leaving the 
subject of the Brown Company another development in con- 
nection with their products and affecting their New England 
sales agencies was announced about the first of December. 
Instead of selling Nibroc, their sulphite bond, through a large 
number of merchants, the merchants handling it have been 
cut to five. In Portland, Me., and Manchester, N. H., this will 
be C. H. Robinson & Co.; in Boston, John Carter & Co., and 
the Charles A. Esty Paper Co. wil! sell and stock Nibroc; 
the Esty Company, whose main offices are at Worcester, will 
also carry it there; in Providence The Paddock Paper Co.; 
and in Bridgeport, R. M. Houston & Sons will be the dis- 
tributors. The paper will also be stocked by John Carter & 
Co. at their Hartford offices and, of course, can be bought 
from their offices at New Haven, Providence, Springfield and 
Concord, N. H. 





The Millers Falls Paper Co., of Millers Falls, Mass., have 
brought out a new line of paper called Journal Linen Ledger, 
a high grade medium priced ledger stock. 





Boston Paper Trade Holds Fall Meeting 


The Boston Paper Trade Association held their annual 
fall meeting at the Exchange Club, Boston, Wednesday, No- 
vember 17th. The usual fine dinner was served, music by 
Walper’s Orchestra making it the more enjoyable. 

A brief business session presided over by Norman Har- 
rower, of Linton Bros., Fitchburg, president of the associa- 
tion, received applications for membership from George J. 
Cadwell of the American Writing Paper Co., and Dexter D. 
Coffin of C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., of Windsor Locks, Conn., 
and for associate membership from Col. F. L. Thompson, for- 
merly of Moore & Thompson, Vermont paper makers, now 
of New York. All were unanimously elected. 
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The speaker for the occasion was Major F. A. C. Forbes- 
Leith, R. A. S. C., whose record-making journey in a 16 h. p. 
auto from France to India has enabled him to talk most inter- 
estingly of those ancient countries of Persia, Beluchistan, 
Asia Minor and the Balkan states through which he wended 


his way. Profusely illustrating his remarks with lantern 
slides, he made the evening most entertaining and instructive. 

Upon conclusion, President Harrower announced a nom- 
inating committee including John E. A. Hussey, International 
Paper Co.; C. L. Baird, Baird & Bartlett; C. S. Proctor, Proc- 
tor Paper Co.; C. A. Esty, and John W. Vivian, Cook-Vivian 
Co. Their job is to prepare a slate of officers to be voted 
on at the meeting in March. 





Appointment of a publicity committee and a membership 
committee to make a drive for new members are among the 
active steps taken by the New England Paper Merchants 
Association under their new president, C. A. Esty. The Asso- 
ciation held its annual election last month and elected besides 
Mr. Esty, First Vice-Pres., M. O. Byrne; Second Vice-Pres., 
A. C. Hall; treasurer, E..A. Eaton; Secretary, F. H. Black- 
man; Auditor, A. H. Arnold. The Executive Committee in- 
cludes the above and R. M. Stone, S. C. Burgoyne, W. E. Por- 
ter and Carleton Knight. Representatives to the National 
P. T. A. include W. B. Stevenson and A. W. Blackman for fine 
and wrapping papers, respectively. 





Postpone Sale A. W. P. Co. 


New developments involving foreclosure of the mortgage 
by the Old Colony Trust Co., of Boston, against the Ameri- 
can Writing Paper Co., have forced postponement of the pub- 
lic sale which was to have taken place at the Windsor Lock 
Mill on December 2. The United States District Court of 
Massachusetts has now ordered the sale to be held on Decem- 
ber 27th at Holyoke. President S. L. Willson was prepared 
to go through with the sale on December 2nd, but was unable 
to do so. The sale itself is technical, according to all reports, 
and is made for transferring legally the assets to the new 
corporation which has been organized with the approval of the 
various committees, representing bondholders, preferred and 
common stockholders, merchandise creditors and noteholders. 

Mr. Willson, appointed special master for the sale, has 
been ordered to accept no bids lower than $80,000 for the 
Unionville property, $50,000 for the Manchester, Conn., and 
$250,000 for the Windsor Locks, Conn., properties. The total 
amount for all the mills shall not be less than $3,650,000. 





New Executive Engineer for A. W. P. Co. 


Loss of their head engineer by the American Writing Pa- 
per Co. has at last been filled by a most capable executive. 
He is L. C. Reynolds, who will function for the A. W. P. Co. 
as executive engineer. He has had a wealth of engineering 
experience which should serve him well in Holyoke, where the 
big company has several varieties of power manufacture and 
a number of real power and engineering problems. He has 
had extensive experience with the General Electric Co., in 
charge of their Long Island City plant, with the General Mo- 
tors Corp., and with the New York Central R. R. 

After sixteen years’ strenuous work in engineering super- 
vision and power plant construction, Mr. Reynolds was forced 
to retire for a few years. He has been in charge of the Elliott- 
Fisher Co., of Harrisburg, Pa., for the past two years as 
works manager. Rehabilitation of the A. W. P. Co. plants 
under the program as laid out by the reorganization commit- 
tee will need just such a man as Mr. Reynolds to guide it. 
Mr. Reynolds intends to bring his family to Holyoke shortly. 





The Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. announce that their pulp 
mills at Winslow, Me., which have been on a five-day week 
schedule for some time, will shortly return to a six-day sched- 
ule. There are 1,400 employees involved. 





Holyoke paper men have been honored by election to va- 
rious offices of late. Seth L. Bush, manager of research for 
the Crocker-McElwain Co., has been elected first vice-presi- 
dent of the Holyoke Chamber of Commerce; Phillip M. Judd, 
of the Judd Paper Co., was elected second vice-president of 
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Send Us Your Old 
Beater Rolls 


Mills frequently send us their old rolls of the 
banded or bandless type, made by other manu- 
facturers, to be rebuilt into our type of Bandless 
Beater Roll. They would not do this, unless they 
had some mighty good reasons. 





Downingtown Bandless Beater Rolls have 
crucible steel heads and milled dovetail slots to 
hold the flybars,—the flybars having dovetail lugs 
to fill the slots, milled to a perfect fit. Compare 
this with keys, wedges, bolts and nuts, bands, 
fusible metals, etc., used to secure flybars in other 
rolls and you will learn why many concerns are 
sending us their old rolls. 


Why not change your old-fashioned rolls to 
our Bandless Type and be assured of full wear 
from flybars? Send us one of your old rolls and 
note the result. 


Catalog on Request 





DOWNINGTOWN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 
East DownincTown, Pa..U.S.A. 
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the same organization; R. F. McElwain, of the Association 
mills, was elected a member of the Massachusetts Council of 
the New England Conference, as was Winthrop Murray Crane, 
of Crane & Co., Dalton. The New England Conference is a 
combination of industrial and financial interests, who meet 
periodically to discuss and take action on ways and means 
of maintaining and increasing New England’s industrial and 
agricultural prosperity. 





I. S. Dillingham 


I. S. Dillingham, 85 years of age, and for sixty years con- 
nected with the paper industry as a procurer of raw mate- 
rials, chiefly bagging and other jute stock, died early in No- 
vember at his home in Auburndale, near Boston. Many years 
ago he was a buyer of jute stock for Hollingsworth & Whit- 
ney Co. when that concern were larger users of bagging in 
making paper. Of late he has dealt extensively in gunny and 
scrap burlap for tissue and other paper making. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and three children. 

7 





The Federal Reserve Bank of New England, commenting 
on the paper industry in this section, states that “Mill out- 
put usually declines in the late fall, and the reports of the 
cover, tissue and writing paper manufacturers bear this out, 
that such a contraction has taken place this fall. The de- 
crease, however, has been very slight and production has 
been maintained somewhat above 1925. Orders started de- 
clining in October but by the first of December had not shrunk 
as they did a year ago at this time.” 





Another Holyoke Paper Maker Honored 

Election of Clifton A. Crocker, president of Crocker-Mc- 
Elwain Co. and the Chemical Paper Mfg. Co., to the position 
of vice-president of the Springfield National Bank, Spring- 
field, Mass., is another honor to this outstanding paper maker 
of New England. Mr. Crocker is vice-president of the Na- 
tional Equipment Co., is connected with other corporations 
and is a trustee of Springfield College. During the war he 
was a member of the National War Labor Board. 

Mr. Crocker was born of a paper making family but started 
in to'learn the business at the bottom of the ladder. He be- 
gan as an office boy; worked through every department of the 
mills, and became treasurer and manager of the Crocker Mfg. 
Co., of Holyoke, at the age of 28. His company was absorbed 
by the American Writing Paper Co., of which he was di- 
rector for some years. The Crocker-McElwain Co. was 
formed in 1903, and he became president and treasurer, a 
position he has held since. 





Mills in Holyoke making use of the surplus water of the 
Holyoke Water Power Co. have received notice of an ad- 
vance in rates from $3 to $4 per mill power a quarter. The 
rate will result in a cost of about two-thirds of a cent per 
kw. hour when transformed into hydroelectric power by mod- 
ern equipment. A discount of 20 per cent will be granted if 
the user is a customer of the Water Power Co. in respect to 
electrical current. 





Budgeting for Slack Business 


The Connecticut Valley Division of the Cost Association 
met in joint session at Holyoke, Mass., on November 17, with 
the National Association of Cost Accountants. W. S. Kemp, 
treasurer of the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co., Boston, Mass., 
was a substitute speaker for H. N. Sweet, who was unavoid- 
ably absent. Mr. Kemp described the system of budgeting 
employed by his company. The budget is made up three 
months ahead, being based on the general tendency of busi- 
ness as well as a survey by salesmen among the trade. If a 
quiet period is expected or any falling off in trade is looked 
for, the following steps are taken: 

1—Purchases are cut down, thereby reducing inventories. 

2—Working days are reduced, and if necessary, direct labor 
also, by putting the factory employees on short time. 

3—Overhead expenses are also curtailed by limiting the 
amount of clerical help and their indirect labor, and if ex- 
tremely poor business is encountered, the salary of all officers, 
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from the president down, are reduced. Curtailment is also 
made in sales expenditures, including advertising. 





Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Harris, mill manager of the Oxford 
Paper Co., and Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Tufts, treasurer of the 
Oxford Paper Co., with their daughter will sail on the Bel- 
gianland from New York on December 15th for a round-the- 
world tour. 





Through the efforts of the English China Clay Sales Corp., 
the 25c per ton unloading charge of china clay at the Mystic 
wharves of the Boston & Maine R. R. will be abolished by Janu- 
ary 1. This means about 30c per gross ton in bulk clay. It is 
also understood that the Boston & Maine will enlarge and im- 
prove their facilities for handling clay at Mystic piers in 
Boston harbor. 





Albert Wilson, director of Edwin Butterworth & Co., Ltd., 
of Boston, sailed on his return to England this month, after 
a month’s visit to the American subsidiary, Edwin Butter- 
worth & Co., Inc., of Boston. 





WISCONSIN NEWS 











George W. Mead Acquires Control of Consolidated 


Among the important occurrences in the Wisconsin paper 
industry during the past month was the stock transfer by 
which, it is understood, George W. Mead, president of the 
Consolidated Water Power and Paper Co., of Wisconsin 
Rapids, acquired the controlling interest of the corporation. 
Mr. Mead purchased all of the stock held by Isaac P. Witter, 
treasurer, who had been connected with the company since its 
beginning twenty-five years ago and whose father, Jere D. 
Witter, founded the company. 

Poor health was mentioned by Mr. Witter as the reason 
for his retirement from the company. Because of this situa- 
tion, he was unwilling to retain the responsibility connected 
with his position and he therefore thought it best to dispose 
of his entire holdings. He is planning to spend considerable 
time in traveling in order to regain his health. The Con- 
solidated company came into being when Mr. Witter’s father 
merged the various water powers on the Wisconsin river. 
He died the following year and left his entire holdings to 
the Witter estate, of which I. P. Witter was the principal heir. 
The organization was carried on by Mr. Witter and Mr. 
Mead, his brother-in-law. It operates mills at Appleton, 
Wisconsin Rapids, Biron, Stevens Point, Wis., and Port 
Arthur, Ontario. Simultaneous with the announcement of 
the stock transfer, also comes the news that George P. 
Berkey has resigned as vice-president and general manager. 
Mr. Berkey formerly was manager of the Interlake Pulp and 
Paper Company, of Appleton, a subsidiary of the Consoli- 
dated. He was with the organization since 1908. 





The Rapid Croche dam on the Fox river between Kau- 
kauna and De Pere, which has been in construction for about 
a year, has been completed. It will furnish power for the 
city of Kaukauna and a number of paper mills in this vicinity. 
It was built by the Green Bay and Mississippi Canal Company 
to replace an old dam. The dam is 587.7 feet long. 





The Esco Paper Company, organized in Peshtigo last spring, 
has been purchased by the Menasha Printing and Carton 
Company, Menasha, and will be moved to Ashland, where it 
will be combined with its Ashland paper mill. Several of 
the Esco company department heads. will be retained. The 
company was organized by Chicago interests six months ago 
for the manufacture of paper novelties. 





Several demonstrations were held in the plant of the De 
Pere Pulp Company, De Pere, to test out the process of 
bleaching brown pulp and de-inking old newspapers and 
magazines perfected by John Neumann, who recently leased 
this mill for the American Pulp Company, of Chicago. The 
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How much power can be saved 
Question with Sectional Drive? 
No. 3 
pees © Answer: 


ee ~—SSS« 25200 hp. 


= UITE a saving. On a percentage 
basis the power saved with West- 
inghouse Sectional Drive varies from 15 
to 50 per cent of that required for me- 
chanical drive—the exact figure depends 
upon the size, speed and type of paper 
machine and upon the condition of the 
mechanical drive. 


Westinghouse Sectional Drive applies 
power directly. Highly efficient motor 
gear units replace inefficient belts, cone 
pulleys, rope drive, line shafts, and a 
multiplicity of open bevel and spur gears. 


















Power is a considerable element in the 
production of paper. A saving in power 
increases your profits—helps you to 
‘meet competition. 


Westinghouse engineers can give accu- 
rate figures showing the savings that 
sectional drive would make in your 
power bill—figures based on the results 

of previous installations. ; 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
East Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 


Sales Offices in All Principal Cities of 
the United States and Foreign Countries 









SectionaNPaper Machine Drive 
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experiments have been made by means of a “recovery” ma- 
chine invented by Mr. Neumann. The demonstrations were 
made before officers of the company, who, it is announced, de- 
clared themselves very much satisfied with the results. This 
machine, built by an Appleton machine company, bleached 
three tons of dark pulp into a pure white in less than an 
hour. The exact time was 53 minutes, it is said. The fiber 
was declared to be of a much finer and tougher texture after 
the treatment. 





According to a ruling by the Wisconsin Insurance Commis- 
sioner, O. H. Johnson, the group insurance plan, used ex- 
tensively by paper mills of this state, is illegal. He declares 
it discriminatory on the part of insurance companies to expect 
individual policyholders to submit to an examination and 
waive the same thing for those insured on the group plan. 





A settlement for $15,000 was made last month between 
William Moore, plaintiff, an employee of the Marinette and 
Menominee Paper Co., Marinette, and the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul Railway, defendant, following the institu- 
tion of proceedings for damages as the result of serious in- 
juries suffered by Moore in a freight car near the plant. 
While he was unloading pulp at the mill the car received a 
severe jolt and he was thrown to the floor, suffering a broken 
neck. He is said to be completely disabled, and must wear a 
cast to protect his neck against the least jar, which may 
cause his death at any time. He sued the railroad company 
for $50,000. 





Thirty-Eight Years Without an Accident 

To be in the employ of one concern for thirty-eight years 
without sustaining one lost time accident, is the rather 
remarkable record of August Lang, who on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 30, punched the time clock at the Marinette & Menominee 
Paper Company for the last time, to retire from this work- 
a-day world. 

Mr. Lang came to this country in 1882 from Lang County, 
near Berlin, Germany. After spending about six years at 
various jobs, he entered the employ of the Marinette & Me- 
nominee Paper Co. as a mill hand, where he has been ever 
since. He is still hale and hearty and from all appearances 
has many years yet ahead of him. As a token of esteem, 
the company presented him with a gold watch. 





The new warehouse for the Bergstrom Paper Company, of 
Neenah, was completed last week by Flour Brothers, con- 
tractors, and the elevators and other machinery, which con- 
stitute a part of the equipment, will be installed -presently. 
The new building is 160 by 80 feet and has six stories. 





Several thousand tons of straw has been purchased by 
the newly organized Menasha Paper Mills Company, Me- 
nasha, which recently purchased the plant of the defunct Is- 
land Paper Company, of that city. The material will be 
used in the manufacture of strawboard. Operations are ex- 
pected to begin this month. The straw has been purchased 
in nearby counties and from Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota. 





A series of lectures on pulp and paper making, illustrated 
with films to be furnished by the Forest Products Laboratory, 
of Madison, Wis., will. be given to employees of the Fox River 
Valley paper mills this winter under the auspices of the 
Appleton Vocational School. A lecture will be given each 
month, with experts in various branches of the paper in- 
dustry as the speakers. 





The new office building of the Neenah Paper Company, of 
Neenah, has been completed, as far as the exterior work is 
concerned, and work is now being done on the interior. The 
building is of Stevens Point stone and Colonial in design. 
The landscape work will be done in the spring. The first 
floor will be used for main offices and the second floor for 
additional offices and mill laboratory. 





A paper mill library has been established by the Appleton 
Vocational School to provide reference help to the employees 
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of paper mills in the Fox River Valley. H. G. Noyes, who 
has been engaged as instructor in paper and pulp mill courses, 
will be in charge of the work, and he will have the co-opera- 
tion of Arthur McArthur, director of education at the Kim- 
berly-Clark Company, Neenah. The latter has himself built 
up a big paper mill library for his concern during the last 


three years. 


The winning of THE PAPER INDUSTRY safety cup by the 
Neenah mill of the Kimberly-Clark Company, Neenah, was 
celebrated in jubilant style. A band and a large crowd of 
people gathered at the station to meet Edward Goodman, 
who was sent to the National Safety Congress in Detroit to 
bring home the trophy. A parade was then held, a feature 
of which was a beautiful float bearing the trophy. A dinner 
was served for the employees at the Equitable Fraternal 
Union hall, and this was followed by dancing. 








The season’s second cargo of China clay transported direct 
from England via the Great Lakes was received at the Mil- 
waukee port last month. The clay was destined for paper 
coating in Fox river valley mills. A similar shipment was 
received earlier in the year. 





The. Fox River Paper Co., of Appleton, is installing a 
small water wheel which will be used to furnish lighting and 
elevator power. This necessitated the removal of one flume 
in order to make room for the wheel. 





The Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association has issued a 
bulletin to the various state publications to show how great 
a part paper manufacture plays in the state industries. The 
daily production for Wisconsin is given as 2,200 tons, which 
is carried on in sixty paper and pulp mills in thirty-two 
Wisconsin cities. The mills employ a total of 17,000 hands, 
are capitalized at $118,000,000, and pay in wages $21,000,000 
a year. Newsprint is still first in quantity of production, 
with wrapping paper second and wallboard third. 





The Moloch Foundry and Machine Co., of Kaukauna, mak- 
ers of paper mill machinery, last week held open house for 
its stockholders and friends. The company has been re- 
cently reorganized, and a number of new improvements have 
been made in the plant. 





Frank Wilson, for many years superintendent of the Atlas 
Mill of the Kimberly-Clark Company, Appleton, died last 
week in Perry, Mont., according to word received by friends 
in the former city. 





Seventy-five thousand pounds of special paper for use in 
printing liquor selling permits were turned out last month in 
a Stevens Point paper mill for the United States government. 
Four agents of the prohibition enforcement forces were on 
guard during the manufacture of the paper to see that all of 
it reached the United States Bureau of Engraving. 





A golden opportunity that would have meant millions for 
him was passed up by August Gustin, superintendent of an 
Oconto Falls, Wis., paper mill, it is related in a lengthy article 
that appeared recently in The Milwaukee Journal. Gustin is 
credited with the invention of the process for making hem- 
lock suitable for pulp manufacture. He received his early 
training in laboratories in Austria and at one time was head 
of a pulp mill at Port Huron, Mich. He also discovered a 
kraft paper manufacturing process which he relinquished to 
Wisconsin mills without patenting it, the article states. 





The Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich., announces that 
Mr. Henry E. Aldrich has been appointed general manager 
with headquarters at Saginaw. Mr. J. Robert Fortune has 
been appointed general sales manager of the company with 
headquarters at General Motors Bldg., Detroit. It is also 
announced that the Detroit district sales office will move to 
the General Motors Bldg., January 1, 1927. 





The Solvay Process Co., announce that, effective January 1, 
1927, a new company known as Solvay Sales Corp., will be- 
come the exclusive distributor of the products of the Solvay 
Process Co. 
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Farnham Steam Joints 
for Dryers 
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It’s a fact 








Wherever the impor- 
tance of proper belt 
joining is appreciated— 
you will find the choice 
is ‘‘Crescents.”” 























CRESCENT BELT FASTENER CO. 
247 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 














Equalized Spring Release—Accurately 
Ground Joint —Steam and Siphon 
Pipes Adjustable to Any Position— 
Siphon Pipe Position Indicated Out- 
side of Joint. 


FARNHAM MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 











8" Horizontally Split Casing Single 
Suction Belted Pump for Handling 
Heavy Stock 


Profit by Tide Water’s 


Lubrication Experience 


HE Tide Water Engineering Bureau 

is at your service in solving all lubri- 
cation problems. This expert service is 
entirely without cost or obligation. Send 
a card today and one of our Staff Engi- 
neers will be glad to call at your mill to 
make a lubrication survey under your 
direction. 


The Tide Water Power Group 
—for paper mill lubrication 


TYCOL GEAR 


Built in sizes ranging from 2” to 18”. 42 years de- 
signing and building centrifugal pumps for all condi- 
tions and service. Our engineering staff is ever at 
your service. 

Please submit your specifications. 


LAWRENCE MACHINE COMPANY 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 





Manufacturer of “‘Lawrence”’ Pump, Centrifugal Pumping 
Machinery, Vertical Steam Engines, Contracters for 
Special Machinery 




















COMPOUND 
Asoft,semi-fibrous grease 
for enclosed gears under 
heavy pressure. 


TYCOL MEDIUM 
YARN GREASE 
For beater bearings where 
high temperatures, heavy 
pressures and water are 
present. 


TYCOL YARN GREASE 


For dryer and other bear- 
ings operating at high 
temperatures. 


TYCOL LUBRICANT 
NO. 1 


A medium hard grease for 
Jordans, grease lubricated 
calender rolls,and for gen- 
eral use. 


TYCOL GREASE 


A hard grease for replen- 
ishing Tycol Yarn Grease. 


TYCOL GEAR 
COATING SOFT 
A viscous lubricant espe- 
cially recommended for 
use on slow-moving open 
gears. 


TIDE WATER OIL SALES CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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News Briefs from Washington 

















Consular Reports 


French Pulp Mill Expands.—A report from Consul Gaston 
Smith at Calais, France, states that the pulp mill of the 
Societe Calaisienne des Pates a Papier S. A. is enlarging 
its plant so that by the middle of 1927 its capacity will be 
doubled. The present capacity of the mill is 12,000 metric 
tons annually of mitscherlich pulp, the yearly spruce require- 
ment for this output being 32,500 tons, most of which is 
imported from Finland and the other Baltic States. Present 
equipment is of German make, but the machinery for the 
new section of the mill has been made entirely in France. 
The plant at present employs 250 laborers. The product is 
at present marketed entirely in France, and it is anticipated 
that the additional 13,000 tons will be absorbed within the 
country also. All sales and contracts are being made on the 
basis of the pound sterling. 


Caroa Fiber Paper Samples Available.—Samples of writing 
and wrapping papers made from caroa fiber at the experi- 
mental mill at the Bureau of Standards can be obtained for 
examination from the Paper Division of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce upon application. Caroa is a 
fibrous grass native to Brazil and has long been looked upon as 
a promising paper stock from a technological point of view. 
This is the first time a sufficient quantity has been available 
to make a semi-commercial trial run of it. 


Sweden Dubious About Japanese Market.—Consul C. I. 
Dawson at Stockholm, Sweden, reports that the Swedish 
paper manufacturers, who provide 30 per cent of Japan’s 
imports of paper, are regarding the Japanese market with 
considerable anxiety following a season which has been 
abnormal in many respects. Usually the summer months 
are dull, the market picking up noticeably at the beginning 
of the fall season. This year has proved an exception. Dur- 
ing the first half of 1926 imports of foreign paper increased 
considerably and coincidentally domestic production gained 
tremendously. Stocks are now said to be 14 per cent above 
normal and it is believed that this surplus can not be ab- 
sorbed until next year. Swedish exporters of kraft and sul- 
phite wrappings look with considerable misgivings upon what 
promises to be a period of stagnation. 


American Paper in Chile.—Vice Consul J. L. Steward at 
Concepcion, Chile, states that “American blotting and toilet 
papers predominate the market in these two branches of the 
paper trade. It appears that American manufacturers are 
excluded from competition in printing paper by reason of 
both price and form of preparation for exporting to this 
market. 

“It is estimated that approximately 5,000 tons of printing 
paper are imported into this district each year. It must be 
shipped in bales containing ten reams, with sheets of the 
dimensions 77 by 110 centimeters, each ream to weigh 19 
kilograms and it must contain only mechanical wood pulp, and 
with a white or light cream color. The paper must not be 
limed, but may be satined. This paper is used by the small 
newspapers and printing establishments, but its greatest 
employment is for wrapping purposes. The present price is 
$92.34 U. S. currency per ton c.if. Taleahuano, Chile, this 
price having dropped from the January level of $104.60 per 
ton.” 


Domestic Sales Cartel in Czechoslovakia.—Negotiations 
looking to the formation of a domestic sales cartel in the 
Czechoslovak pulp and paper industry are now so nearly 
concluded that it may be effective by January 1, 1927, or at 
latest February 1. This cartel will include all paper mills in 
the country, with the exception of those making cigarette 
paper. Members will be committed to sales and market agree- 
ments over a period of years, but applicable to domestic sales 
only, exports not to be included. It is expected that pro- 
duction will be concentrated and some mills closed and their 


affairs liquidated. Similar negotiations are reaching a con- 
clusion among the cellulose mills and it is expected that a 
syndicate among this branch of the industry will also become 
effective about January 1. The extension of the latter 
syndicate to include cellulose mills in Austria and Germany 
is under consideration. 





Recent Tests on Glue in Coated Papers 

The Bureau of Standards, in co-operation with the National 
Association of Glue Manufacturers, has just completed an 
investigation of alternative adhesives used in the manufac- 
ture of coated paper. The chief reasons advanced for not 
using glue have been price considerations, lack of waterproof 
qualities, and reputed variations in quality. There has also 
been some question as to the printing qualities of glue-bound 
coated paper. 

These factors have been extensively studied in laboratory 
tests and in semi-commercial runs in the experimental paper 
mill, and commercial scale runs were made at a paper-coating 
plant. Printing tests of the papers coated were made fre- 
quently and a demonstration of the results was given to rep- 
resentatives of the glue and coated paper industries. The 
results indicate that the proportion of glue required in coat- 
ing mixtures varies with the grade of glue used. When the 
better grades are used the proportion needed may be less 
than that of casein, the material now in general use. 

Little change in present coating equipment and operating 
technique is required by the use of glue, since the various 
grades available offer a choice within which local conditions 
may be met. Uniformity in glue for coating purposes may 
be attained by drawing specifications to meet local and prod- 
uct requirements. Ordinary glue-bound coated paper offers 
no new difficulties in printing except in those printing and 
lithographic and possibly off-set processes where a high de- 
gree of water resistance is required. 





Ichu Grass as Pulp Material 


Stipa ichu, commonly called “ichu grass,” is indigenous to 
the regions of South America southward through the Andes 
to Argentina. In many parts of the Andes it is a dominant 
grass above the timber line. Tests on this grass, a quantity 
of which was received from the Ecuadorean Legation, were 
recently made at the Bureau of Standards to determine the 
value of the material as a potential source of pulp for paper 
making. The tests were limited to laboratory scale production 
and consisted of the usual paper-making processes of cooking 
and beating the material and converting the resultant pulp 
into sheets of finished paper. The sheets made were sub- 
mitted to various physical tests which are applied in éval- 
uation of paper. Two cooking processes were included, one 
employing 25 per cent of caustic soda as the digesting agent, 
the other 25 per cent of lime. The yield of pulp obtained was 
25.5 per cent and 56.6 per cent, respectively. 

The yield from the lime cook compares favorably with 
that of commonly used paper making materials, but the 
strength of the paper made from the pulp was insufficient 
to meet the usual requirements. The yield from the caustic 
soda process is not satisfactory from an economic point of 
view, and to have bleached the resultant pulp would have re- 
quired a relatively large amount of bleaching powder, the use 
of which would have further reduced the amount of pulp 
available for conversion into paper. 

On account of low yield, high chemical consumption, and 
lack of strength, ichu grass is not considered a promising 
material for the manufacture of paper in general. As this 
grass gives a soft and bulky sheet it might be used as a 
filler with the strong fibered pulps and would doubtless be 
a suitable material for the production of papers in which those 
particular qualities are desired. 
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Builders of High Class 


Paper Making Machinery 


I. P. Morris and Pelton 
Hydraulic Turbines and Accessories 


4-270' High Speed News 
Machines are now under 
construction for a new 
Canadian Mill, and em- 
body the following special 
features :— 


Van de Carr Slices. 

Oscillating Suction Boxes. 

Suction Couch Rolls. 

Suction Press Rolls. 

Canadian Granite Top Press Rolls. 

Antifriction Bearings on Breast, Table, Wire, 
Wet Felt and Dryer Canvas Rolls. 

Worm and worm wheel driving mechanism for 
dryers, to ensure safe running at high speed. 

Provision has also been made for mechanical 
handling of the heavy rolls when changing 
wires and felts. 














See page 336 in the 1926 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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Canadian Section 














Production Record Established at Corner Brook 

The Newfoundland Power and Paper Company’s mill at 
Corner Brook, Nfd., established what is claimed to be a record 
for a 24-hours’ production of newsprint in a four-machine mill 
when it turned out 408 tons a month ago. The day after this 
record was made the mill produced 406 tons, as if to prove 
that the new record would soon be broken. 

The plant of Newfoundland Power and Paper Co. contains 
four 234-inch machines devoted exclusively to the manufac- 
ture of standard newsprint. The first of these machines came 
into operation a little over a year ago, and the last one was 
started up in July of this year. 

Both this company and the Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Co.’s mill are operating at full capacity and the report 
is current that operations may soon be started on the erec- 
tion of another plant on the Gander River. 





Record-Breaking Newsprint Production 

The report of the News Print Service Bureau, covering 
production of newsprint in Canada and the United States for 
October and the ten months to date, continues the steady 
climb to new and unexpected records, not only in production, 
but also in consumption. During the month of October, 
Canadian mills produced 168,860 tons, the highest in their 
history and over 25,000 tons more than the United States 
mills, and shipped practically the same quantity. Their pro- 
duction for October ran 31,354 tons ahead of October of last 
year. 
For the first ten months to the end of October, production 
in Canada has actually been higher than during the entire 
twelve months of 1925, which themselves ran far ahead of 


any other year. 





Numerous Wood Stave Pipe Installations 

In April of this year, the Pacific Coast Co. completed for 
the Riordon Corporation a British Columbia fir, pressure- 
creosoted wood stave pipe, one mile long, 13 feet in diameter, 
which operates under a maximum head of 92 feet. It is for 
power development for the mill at Temiskaming and was 
completed in record time. 

The company recently finished for the Manitoba Paper Co., 
at the Pine Falls mill, a 48-inch pressure-creosoted wood stave 
sewer; and for the Spruce Falls Co.’s new plant at Kapus- 
kasing, Ont., they have furnished, through Morrow and 
Beatty, 69-inch and 48-inch pressure-creosoted wood stave 
sewer pipes. A contract has just been made with the Ste. 
Anne Paper Co., of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, Que., for one and 
a half miles of 36-inch pressure-creosoted wood stave pipe 
for mill water supply for the new mill. 





According to a report of the forestry sub-committee of the 
recent Imperial Conference in London, England, “A review 
of the forestry situation throughout the world leads to the 
conclusion that available supplies of the principal timbers 
of commerce are daily approaching exhaustion, and there is 
every likelihood that in less than thirty years the shortage 
of soft woods will be severely felt.” The United States, it is 
stated, has only twenty-five years’ supply of timber left, 
apart from the produce of second growth areas. It is under- 
stood that these resources will soon be limited to a few west- 
ern states. Canada has only twenty-seven per cent of her 
original forest left, and her virgin soft wood resources will 
last only another quarter century. 





By a ruling of the Customs Department of Ottawa, four- 
drinier wires imported into Canada now come in under a 30 
per cent duty, instead of 25 per cent as formerly, the action 
having been taken in consequence of representations made by 
the Canadian wire manufacturers. 


The Canadian Pulp and Paper Association has been in- 
vited to make an appearance before the Canadian Railway 
Commission hearings on general revision of freight rates, 
which opened in Ottawa on November 30th, for the purpose 
of presenting the paper industry’s view on the subject. 





Arrangements have been made for the annual meeting of 
the Canadian Pulpwood Association, to be held in Montreal 
during the first week in February. 





QUEBEC 











W. I. Bishop Co. Awarded Anglo-Canadian Contract 

The contract for the construction of the new pulp and paper 
mill of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Co., at Limoilou, 
a suburb of Quebec, has been awarded to the firm of W. I. 
Bishop & Co., of Montreal. Major M. J. McKewen, construc- 
tion engineer in charge of the work, and his staff of engineers, 
are already on the ground, several hundred men, are at work, 
and it is expected that some 950 men will be employed 
throughout the winter, the intention being to push the con- 
struction as much as possible with a view to having the mill 
in operation by November, 1927. 

Preparatory to the building of tha mill a most interesting 
piece of work had to be undertaken. The company secured 
about 96 acres at the junction of the St. Charles and St. Law- 
rence rivers, the bulk of the property being under water at 
high tide. A dam was built around the property and the 
Dredging Co., Ltd., have been pouring sand, taken from the 
river bed, at the rate of about 12,000 cubic yards a day. 
Eventually this area will be built up level with the land above 
high water mark, and the mills will be erected thereon. 

The new mill will require about 2,000 tons of structural 
steel which will be supplied by the Dominion Bridge Co. There 
will eventually be eight paper machines, though only four will 
be installed at first. Approximately one thousand men will 
be employed in the mill, this gradually being increased to two 
thousand as the new machines are installed. 

The direction of the design and engineering of this huge 
project, which will run between $12,000,000 and $15,000,000, 
is in the hands of George F. Hardy, of New York, and his 
Canadian collaborators, Trotter & Cate, of Montreal. 

Almost coincidental with the awarding of the contract for 
the construction of its mills, Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper 
has made a deal with the Oxford Paper Co., whereby they 
will take over the timber lease of the latter along the upper 
banks of the Montmorency river, which is held in freehold 
by the Quebec Seminary. The lease held by the Oxford Co. 
has still eight years to run, so that for the next eight years 
at least Anglo-Canadian will have a supply of pulpwood on 
hand almost at the door of their new mill. 

Though the details of the transaction have not been made 
public, it is understood that there are something like two 
million cords of pulpwood available on the limits, and as the 
transaction covers freehold property the price is said to 
range between $1 and $1.50 per cord, which would bring the 
estimated price somewhere between two and three million 
dollars. 





Work on the building of the new mill of Mistassini Pulp and 
Paper Co., at Mistassini, which has been under way since last 
August, is making good progress, and it is considered likely 
that the building of twenty miles of railroad from the present 
end of steel to Mistassini, will commence in the near future. 
At present mill requirements are taken up the Mistassini 
river by scow to the mill site, which will no longer be neces- 
sary when the road will have been built. It is hoped that 
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COXE STOKER 


Gives Perfect Control Over the Entire Grate 


Multiple air compartments in the 
Coxe Stoker make it possible to 
vary air pressure under different 
portions of the grate in accordance 
with the thickness of the fuel bed 
above each compartment, hence 
maintaining uniform fire over the 
entire grate. If necessary only a 
half or three-quarters of the grate 
may be used for combustion, the 
rear end compartment being closed 


to draft. 
“Burns Anything That’s Black” 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS 








PLANT 


AIR PRENEATERS SUSPENDED FLAT ARCHES PULVERIZING AND GRINDING MILLS 
@C-AcnaTons SECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
EMERA CONDENSERS OF ALL TYPES IMOUCED AND FORCED ORAFT FANS 
HIGH SPEED STEAM EnGinES ASH CONVEYORS AND HOPPERS @ BuRmING CoulPpuEaT DIESE: O14 EmGinEs 


HEAD OFFICE — TORONTO me VANCOUVER, MONTREAL. WINNIPEG 




















STEAM TURBINE 
SPECIALISTS every turn” 


“Best at 


There is only ONE right steam turbine application for a 
given installation. 

And qualified engineers who have specialized in this subject 
are the most competent judges. 

For instance, this 750 KW unit not only produces power at 
a very low cost, but automatically and economically adjusts 
wide variations between supply and demand for process steam 
in a large industrial plant. It was chosen upon our advice. It 
fits into the operating system. It pays a big return on the in- 
vestment by the economies which it makes possible. 


We will gladly consult with you upon any special problem. 


Steam Turbines Centrifugal Pumps Reduction Gears 


ee Offices in all principal cities 
750 KW. Mixed Pressure Bleeder MOORE STEAM TURBINE CORPORATION 
Wellsville, New York 


Ontario and East—General Supply Co. of Canada, Ltd., Ottawa Manitoba and West—Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal 
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paper shipments will be started next August, nearly six 
months ahead of the time-limit set by the Government. 





Another News Mill Projected Near Ottawa 

Negotiations have been entered into between the township 
council of South Hull and representatives of a company for 
the erection of a 200-ton newsprint mill on the Fraser prop- 
erty between Deschenes and Aylmer. The mill will cost be- 
tween $3,000,000 and $4,000,000, will give permanent em- 
ployment to more than 200 men and will have a daily capacity 
of about 200 tons. It is said that Nesbitt Thompson & Co. are 
back of the project, and that the board of directors will con- 
sist of former members of the Edwards, Gillies, Fraser and 
Bronson companies. 

The question of assessment is said to have been settled, 
and erection of the mill will get under way probably next 
spring. ° 





Prominent Paper Maker Passes On 


F. N. McCrea, president of Brompton Pulp & Paper Co., 
Liberal member for Sherbrooke in the House of Commons 
from 1911 to 1925, and long prominent in the business life 
of Sherbrooke and the Eastern Townships, has passed on to 
his reward. Mr. McCrea had suffered for several years from 
heart trouble, a previous illness having been almost fatal. 

He was, in the truest sense, a self-made man, having started 
his lumber career when only twenty-one, by engaging in the 
bark and lumber business in South Durham. In 1902 Mr. 
McCrea became president of the Lotbiniére and Megantic 
Railway Co. and vice-president of the Lotbiniére Lumber Co. 
Later, with associates, he purchased 500 miles of Government 
timber limits and organized the Sherbrooke Lumber Co., of 
which he was appointed president in 1904. Later he took part 
in the reorganization of the Brompton Pulp and Paper Co., 
which took over the Royal Paper Mills Co.’s plant at East 
Angus and their large timber limits on the St. Francis River 
in 1907. 

In business life, the late Mr. McCrea was known chiefly 
as president of the Brompton Pulp & Paper Co. He was also 
head of the Stanstead and Sherbrooke Mutual Life Insurance 
Co., the Federal Asbestos Co., and was president or director of 
several other Eastern Township concerns, most of them con- 
nected with the lumber industry. E. W. Tobin, M. P., who 
with Mr. McCrea was one of the heaviest holders of Brompton 
securities at the time of reorganization, has been elected 
president. 





C. W. Walker Promoted to Three Rivers 


Charles W. Walker, general superintendent of the Hudson 
River mill of International Paper, has been transferred from 
Corinth, N. Y., to the big plant at Three Rivers, which is 
the largest paper mill in the world. Mr. Walker has been 
superintendent at Corinth for the past twelve years, and since 
his first connection with the mill has been exceedingly popular 
with the thousand or more employees under him. The trans- 
fer is in the nature of an advancement and is in recognition 
of his valuable services in directing production at Corinth 
since 1914. 

In going to Three Rivers, Mr. Walker succeeds Mr. Murray, 
formerly of Fort Edward, who had been in charge of the 
Three Rivers mill since its establishment, and who has re- 
cently been transferred to the new Gatineau mill. The latter 
is expected to start up early in the new year. 

Alfred Blanchette, 28 years, met death ten minutes after he 
had started to work at the International Paper Co.’s mill, 
Three Rivers, on the morning of November 5th. He was car- 
ried away by a rolling chain and cut in two at a small tunnel 
used to let the wood come into the mill. Blanchette was the 
father of two children. 





Activities at Anticosti Island 
Official notice has been given by the Anticosti Corporation 
that it intends to build wharves at Anticosti Island, which it 
recently took over from Senator Menier, of France. These 
wharves will be built at a point known as Ellis Bay. The 
activities of the Anticosti Corporation this winter will be 
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confined to the cutting of timber, which will be shipped early 
next spring to the mills of companies interested in the cor- 
poration. Nearly two thousand men will be engaged in cut- 
ting operations this winter. 

In answer to a report published to the effect that the Cor- 
poration intended building a pulp mill on the Island of An- 
ticosti during the present winter, J. A. Renaud, manager of 
the Quebec office, stated that they had not the least intention 
to build pulp mills on the Island for the next ten years at 
least. 





St. Lawrence Paper Mills, Ltd., of Montreal, has leased 
office space in the building located at 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 





A new local union of the International Brotherhood of 
Papermakers has been organized at Port Alfred through the 
activities of Arthur Huggins, who has been in charge of the 
Brotherhood’s office at Three Rivers, and this union has al- 
ready been granted its charter. Other locals in the vicinity 
of Three Rivers are in progress of formation. 





Hubert Biermans, late of the Belgo-Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Co., which he founded (now incorporated in the St. Maurice 
Valley Corporation), sailed from New York for France last 
month, intending to make his future home in that country. 
Previous to his departure, his friends in the paper industry 
entertained him at a farewell dinner at the Ritz-Carlton 
Hotel, Montreal, on Wednesday evening, November 3rd, which 
brought together a number of representative leaders from 
different parts of the country. 





During the last few months the Johnson Wire Works, Mon- 
treal, have been erecting an additional building which is to 
be used for the weaving of very wide wires. They have orders 
on the books at the present time for fourdrinier wires 270 
inches wide, and they have the necessary machinery installed 
and operating on this width. The new looms are equipped 
to weave up to 310 inches wide so that wires of a much greater 
width could be woven, sufficient for a four-roll machine. 





New Mill Reported for Price Brothers 


According to information from Chicoutimi, it is the inten- 
tion of Price Brothers & Co. to erect large mills at Grande 
Baie. In fact, the company is understood to have purchased 
a large area of land belonging to Herménégilde Simard for 
$80,000, as well as a number of other properties. The land 
purchased from Simard has an area of some seventy acres, 
and the other properties taken over according to the same re- 
port have an area of 25,000 square feet. 

From the same source it is also learned that construction 
work on the new mill will start early in the spring of 1927. 
Ample railway facilities will be available as only a few miles 
of construction will unite Port Alfred with St. Alexis. 





Not less than $110,000 has been paid out in compensation 
during this year by the Duke-Price Co. to farmers in the Lake 
St. John district for damages caused by the flooding of the 
land. The farmers in the district claimed this amount for 
damages to their crops due to the inundation of the land as 
a result of the damming of outlet of the lake at Ile Maligne 
by the Duke-Price Co. This compensation is for damage 
caused this season. Steps are being taken to compensate the 
farmers permanently. 





Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corporation have given notice 
to the Department of Lands and Forests of the Province that 
they intend to construct and maintain two reservoir dams, 
one at the outlet of Lake Ha-Ha of the Ha-Ha River, and the 
other at the outlet of Lac des Cédres. This will result in a 
regular flow of the Ha-Ha River and ensure uniformity of 
supply to aqueducts and workshops and continuity of water 
power. An order-in-council authorizing the work has been 
passed. 





A new merger in connection with the pulp and paper in- 
dustry of Canada is under way: St. Maurice Valley Corpora- 
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LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN SHORT-LINE DRYING 











‘*CASE’’ enclosed 
Short-line double-tier 
dryer for drying wall 
paper. Festoons are 


completely enclosed. 
Each compartment is 
made up of five sec- 
tions and each section 
has its own fan and 
heating coil so that 
drying can be regu- 
lated to any degree 


desired. 


Which Method of Drying Coated 
Paper Is Best For Your Mill? 


While the highly efficient “CASE” enclosed short- 
line dryer has focussed the attention of progressive 
paper mill executives everywhere, it is not neces- 
sarily intended to replace the existing open-rack type 
of dryer. Each individual installation should be 
studied as to which type is best. 

Your problem might best be solved by either the 
“CASE” dryer or the open dryer, or open racks with 
final controlled humidity. We design and supply all 
types and are especially well qualified to make proper 
recommendations. 

Write us for any drying information you desire. 


J.O. ROSS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


549 West Washington Blvd. Main Office 1117 Tacoma Ave. 
CHICAGO 30 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK TACOMA, WASH. 


ROSS ENGINEERING OF CANADA, Limited 


New Birk’s Building, Montreal 
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tion is arranging to absorb the Canada Paper Co., which has 
its head office at Windsor Mills, and manufactures newsprint, 
wrapping paper, colored papers and has a surplus production 
of groundwood and sulphate pulp for sale. 





The total enrolment in the Institute of Industrial Arts, of 
Gardenvale, which is conducting a correspondence course in 
pulp and paper making, had reached 917 at the end of Oc- 
tober, and a number of other enrolments were obtained dur- 
ing November. A gratifying aspect of the situation is the 
number of new students in mills where previous enrolments 
had taken place, indicating that the Institute is giving satis- 
factory service and that the value of the work is being recog- 
nized by both employees and employers. 





Stream Flow Regulated for Power Purposes 


At a recent meeting of the Quebec Streams Commission, the 
final plans regarding the completion of the regulation of the 
Gatineau River at Lake Baskatong were arranged. It is 
understood that, when completed, the cost of the enterprise 
will be $6,000,000 or so. The object of the work is to regulate 
the flow of the river so that power will be more uniformly 
distributed throughout the year. When the lake is used as a 
reservoir, it will have a capacity exceeding 80,000,000,000 
cubic feet, and this will mean that the mills and industries 
depending on the water’s flow will be in a position to operate 
under much better conditions. 

Another decision arrived at by the Streams Commission was 
to start early next spring on the construction of a reservoir 
at Lake Makinac in the upper St. Maurice. It is expected 
that the cost of that enterprise will be about $1,500,000. 





A group of Canadian financiers, including the Wood Gundy- 
Port Alfred interests, accompanied by Vice-president W. D. 
Robb, of the Canadian National Railways, recently visited the 
Lake St. John district and proceeded to Peribonka where the 
Port Alfred Pulp & Paper Corporation possesses rights on an 
area of 1,500 square miles of timber limits. The object of the 
trip is to decide on the advisability of erecting a pulp and 
paper mill by the Peribonka. The plans, it is understood, 
provide for the harnessing of a series of waterfalls, which 
will allow the operation of the mills to be carried out econom- 
ically, apart from the supply of power available near the 
Chute & Caron and Grande Décharge power reserves. 





It is reported that the contract for the preliminary work in 
connection with the construction of the new pulp and paper 
mill of the St. Regis Paper Co., at Cap Rouge, about six miles 
above Quebec on the St. Lawrence River, has been awarded, 
and that work will start on the site of the mill in the near 
future. The name of the contracting firm has not been made 
public. 





The expansion program of the St. Maurice Valley Corpora- 
tion will be completed by the end of the year. At the Belgo 


Division, the first of the two new 234-inch Walmsley newsprint 
machines was scheduled to begin operating on October 15, 
and on that day it started up. The second machine is due to 
start on December 15 and will bring the rated capacity of the 
mill up to 620 tons of news a day. The company has also com- 
pleted the installation of another sulphite digester at its St. 
Maurice Division, at Cap de la Madeleine. 








ONTARIO 











Lumbermen’s Strike Over 

After lasting six weeks, the strike of bushworkers in the 
Thunder Bay and adjoining districts was partially ended re- 
cently following a meeting of the joint committee of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World and the Industrial Lumber 
Workers’ Union of Canada, which released some four to five 
hundred workers to contractors who agreed to pay the scale 
of wages demanded by the strikers. 
Officials of the strike committee announced that an agree- 
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ment had been entered into by the contractors and the com- 
mittee relative to wages, the contractors agreeing to the price 
asked by the men and the committee has compromised by 
withdrawing the eight-hour-day demand. The agreement is 
verbal and under it the contractors are not forced to recog- 
nize the union. 





Considerable Work Being Done at Fort Frances 


The Fort Frances Pulp & Paper Co. is installing at its Fort 
Frances mill a new 224-inch Beloit Iron Works fourdrinier 
machine, with Harland Interlock sectional electric drive, de- 
signed to operate at speeds of up to 1,500 feet per minute. 
Included in the paper mill extension are requisite facilities 
for finishing, and a new train shed. 

The extension to the grinding mill includes the addition of 
sixteen four-pocket grinders with a capacity of 160 tons a 
day, the grinders to be mounted four stones on a line and 
each line driven by one 2,800-h.-p. synchronous motor. To 
supply the power for these units, the company has under 
construction three hydro-electric developments on the Seine 
River, which is tributary to Rainy Lake, which hydro-electric 
developments will be connected with the mill at Fort Frances 
by a high-tension transmission line about 100 miles long. The 
hydro-electric plant will have an installed capacity of 26,000 
kilowatt. 

In addition to this, there will be the requisite additions and 
alterations to the wood room, screen room, etc. With the 
completion of this extension the capacity of the mill will be 
300 tons of newsprint per 24 hours. 

The company will also build a railway from Kenora, where 
they have another newsprint mill, to the English River. The 
line will be 56 miles long, and it is reported that it may be 
extended to the Red Lake mining field if development work 
justifies the cost of construction. The railway will traverse 
the timber concessions which the company holds and from 
which will be obtained the pulpwood required for the Kenora 
mill. 





Good Progress at Kapuskasing 

The Spruce Falls Power & Paper Co. has completed the 
erection of a large three-story, concrete storage warehouse 
at Kapuskasing, and also the extension to the digester build- 
ing where two additional digesters are being installed, which 
will increase the output from 110 to 165 tons of sulphite daily. 
Fifty-five dwellings are now under construction for the mill 
employees and the new railway from Kapuskasing to Smoky 
Falls, a distance of about 50 miles, has been completed with 
the exception of the ballasting, which is now nearing comple- 
tion. 

Next year the erection of the big news mill and the hydro- 
electric power house at Smoky Falls will be proceeded with, 
and it is expected that the new divisions will start operating 
early in 1928. 





The Kenora Pulp & Paper Mills, of Kenora, have installed 
a modern first aid station in a part of the spacious chemical 
laboratory where in future all accidents will immediately be 
rushed and first aid administered. Stretchers have been 
placed at strategic points in the mill and when an accident 
occurs the injured man is taken to the first aid post where a 
day and night service is maintained by a staff of registered 
first aid men under the supervision of N. S. Grant, the chem- 
ical engineer. 








The contract has recently been let for the steel and con- 
crete work of the new plant of the International Fibreboard 
Co., Midland, which is being erected to replace the one recently 
destroyed by fire; and it is hoped that the company will be 
able to resume operations early in January. The building is 
being enlarged so that the mill will be able to handle at least 
25 per cent more business. The company report that they 
have enough orders on hand to keep them busy for several 
months. 





The Provincial Paper Mills are installing a second machine 
at their Port Arthur Division. The machine has been deliv- 
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A SMILE replaces A FROWN 
on the winderman’s face — 


—when he operates a CAMACHINE. And why shouldn’t it? CAMA- 
CHINES do away with the fussing and tinkering your winderman found 
was necessary on his old machine to get any sort of satisfactory results. 

Let him run a CAMACHINE and we are sure that he will give you 
more reasons why it is a good roll winder then we would be able to think 
of ourselves. 


The liberal sales policy of our company will 
permit of your having him prove the merits 
of a CAMACHINE under your own con- 
ditions. A 30 day trial is allowed on any 
machine we recommend for a given purpose. 


Why not give us the chance to change that frown to a smile? 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 
61 POPLAR STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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ered and is being set up. It is expected that it will be running 
early in the new year. 





The contract has been awarded for a new factory to be 
erected at London for the Hygrade Corrugated Products 
Limited, of which C. Munce is manager. The building will be 
one story, 210 feet by 135 feet, and will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $85,000. 





The Hon. William Finlayson, of Midland, has been appointed 
Minister of Lands and Forests for the province, and has en- 
tered upon his new duties. He succeeds the Hon. James 
Lyons, of Sault Ste. Marie, who resigned some months ago. 





The capital stock of the Thunder Bay Co., Ltd., Port Arthur, 
has been increased from the sum of $100,000 to the sum of 
$2,000,000 by the creation of 19,000 shares of $100 par value. 





At Iroquois Falls 


The mill, which has a rated capacity of 500 tons a day, has 
been operating so efficiently that it is turning out from 530 
to 550 tons, which is an accomplishment of which the staff is 
justly proud. Still further increases in output are being 
planned, without installation of additional machines, through 
gearing up existing machines. This work has already been 
started, and it is believed possible to increase production to 
from 600 to 650 tons per day. The advantages which would 
be derived from such a radical speeding up, without appre- 
ciable capital outlay, are obvious, and, if generally followed, 
would make a very great difference in the newsprint industry. 

The work of the woods department for last season is prac- 
tically completed and arrangements for the winter cut of 
210,000 cords have been made. 

One of the most tragic happenings of recent years in Iro- 
quois Falls occurred a month ago when Arthur Ouellette, 
lineman for Ansonville, and Thomas F. Flowers, foreman 
lineman with the Abitibi Company, lost their lives. The acci- 
dent was caused by something burning out in an oil switch 
and making the whole switch alive. At several hours’ inter- 
val the two men climbed the pole on which was the switch 
to investigate the cause of the trouble and received the full 
force of the 2,200-volt current. 

While P. M. Cannon and Leo Manion were working in No. 
1 sulphite tower last month the seal on No. 2 tower broke and 
the fumes which were raised by the fan settled down into No. 
1. The man at the top of the tower called to the men to 
warn them, but they did not immediately understand. The 
two men climbed up the ladder only to find themselves in 
dense gas all the way to the top of the tower. They were 
long enough in the gas to get a heavy dose of it; but for 
several days it seemed as if neither of them had taken any 
great harm. Manion, however, took a turn for the worse, and 
in spite of the use of oxygen his life could not be saved. 

The pipes supplying the compressed air for the hoists 
handling the paper rolls at the paper machines will each be 
provided with a small valve; so that if anything happens to 
the hose connections to the hoist when a roll is raised the air 
will go out slowly, and the men will have time to get out of 
the way. 

It has been announced by Hon. Charles McCrea, Minister of 
Mines in Ontario, that the Abitibi Power & Paper Co. will 
erect a 200-ton news. mill at Cochrane, this being part of the 
company’s expansion program. Negotiations for the estab- 
lishment of this industry have been carried out between 
Premier Ferguson and Alexander Smith, president of Abitibi, 
and construction will be begun as soon as plans and details 
are completed. 





Mattagami Pulp Litigation Settled 

Mr. Justice Middleton has ratified a settlement of the Mat- 
tagami Pulp & Paper Co. case which has been subscribed to 
by all parties to the dispute. The ratification, made by His 
Lordship, Mr. Justice Fisher, of the Bankruptcy Court, at 
the latter’s request, brings to an end the lengthy litigation 
over the affairs of the company. 

Under the agreement, unsecured creditors of the company 
accept from I. W. Killam, president of the Royal Securities 
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RINDING 


G 
COMPOUND 


gives better finish 
when grinding rolls 


) peed paper mill superin- 
tendent who is familiar with 
Oakite cleaning materials, knows 
that there is nothing better for 
cleaning felts, Fourdrinier wires, 
screen plates and sieve cloths. But 
Oakite, in solution, can also be used 
when grinding steel rolls. 


Oakite Grinding Compound meets 
all the requirements of an ideal cool- 
ing lubricant for grinding. It car- 
ries off heat quickly; rolls have a 
better finish, and work does not rust. 


If you are now using Oakite only for 
washing felts and other cleaning, 
try it also for roll grinding. Ask 
for folder and full information. No 
obligation, of course. 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are 
located at 


lentown, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Polinere, *Boston, "4 
*Chicago, * 


—_ All 
, *Brooklyn, Buffalo, Camden, C., 
» *Cleveland, ie —— | 0., *Dalles, tanta Som 
*Denver, *Des Moines, t, Erie, Flint, Mich., Fresno, Cal. 
L “Indianapolis, Jacksonville, 
es, ———> yy. we 

1, Newark, Newburg, Haven, 
*New York, *Oakland, Cal., *Omaha, Neb., Philadsiphia. *Pitts- 

burgh, Portland, Me. *Portland, 'Ore., 

. *Seattle, “st. 

id, be “Toledo, 
*Vancouver, B. C., Williamsport, 


Bend, Ind, 
*Toronto, *Tulsa, Okla., Utica, 


Pa., Worcester. 
*Stecks of Oakite Materials are carried in these elties. 


OAKITE Is BY OAKITE PRODUCTS, 
Jormerly OAKLEY CHEMICAL CO. I6AA THAMES ST., NEW YORK.N.Y. 
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RYTHER SHREDDER 


TEN HORSE POWER PER TON-HOUR 


FOR CANADA REFER 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY, LIMITED 
260 ST. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 
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Corporation, who recently purchased the assets of the com- 
pany for $7,250,000, a settlement of 25 cents on the dollar. 
The settlement does away with the necessity of the master in 
chambers delivering judgment on the validity of the second 
debenture mortgage bonds issued to par value of $3,935,000. 
Including interest due, the settlement provides for recognition 
of these at a value of approximately $115. The first mortgage 
bonds, amounting to $2,500,000, will be paid in full. Provision 
is also made for payment of the receivers’ and other costs. 





The Chicago Tribune and the Ontario Paper Co., of Thorold, 
have brought a charge of discriminatory and unreasonable 
rates on shipments of newsprint against the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
at Washington. Special rates had been granted to other paper 
mills, the charge says, while several years’ efforts failed to 
get a satisfactory rate for the Tribune and Ontario Paper. 





The new pulp mill of the Thunder Bay Pulp & Paper Co., 
being constructed at Bare Point, near Fort William, is now 
half finished, and winter will not stop its progress. Dredging 
is going on for the new dock and the Government is erecting 
a temporary breakwater. 





Walter C. Cain, Deputy Minister of Lands and Forests, re- 
cently stated that the air force of the province was maintained 
not only for the purpose of patroling forest areas to detect 
and extinguish fires, but also to map, sketch and make a 
general survey of the wooded resources of the province. This 
includes making an inventory of the types and quantities of 
timber in collaboration with ground parties. The air force 
is also used to transport to outlying districts in an emergency, 
nurses, doctors, and medical supplies. Mr. Cain added that 
in Ontario all photographic work of the Department is com- 
pleted by its own staff and that no flying force in existence 
in any part of the world, private or otherwise, is maintained 
at so low cost per flying hour as that of Ontario. Practically 
all the flying is done by Canadian boys who served in the war. 





Strange Accident at Interlake Tissue Mills 


In order to repair a beater roll at the plant of the Interlake 
Tissue Mills, Ltd., Merritton, it was necessary to remove two 
studs from the end frame of the roll. One of these was so 
badly corroded that the head had to be sawed off and the 
stump bored out by means of a portable electric drill. When 
the drill penetrated the frame a violent explosion took place 
which completely wrecked the beater, blew out a large steel 
frame window, did material damage to the buildings and scat- 
tered débris to a distance of approximately one hundred feet. 

Two men working on the job were so seriously injured that 
one died in the ambulance and the other died while undergoing 
an operation in the hospital to relieve concussion of the brain. 
In addition three other men were injured, one of them quite 
seriously. 

A careful investigation carried out jointly by A. P. Costi- 
gane, of the Ontario Pulp and Paper Makers’ Safety Asso- 
ciation, and President Carruthers and Manager C. Nelson Gain 
of the Interlake Tissue Mills, showed that the explosion was 
due to the presence of nitrocellulose inside the roll. The 
beater had been purchased by the mill from the Imperial 
Munitions Board and came from a dismantled munitions fac- 
tory where it had been used for treating nitrocellulose. 

Another beater in the line had never been opened up since 
purchased and, rather than ask an employee of the company 
to take the risk, Mr. Gain himself bored a hole through one 
of the wood fillers and flooded the beater with a 10 per cent 
sodium sulphide solution to decompose any nitrocellulose 
which might be inside. 





MANITOBA 











Manitoba Paper Applies for More Limits 
The Manitoba Paper Co. has applied to the Minister of the 
Interior, at Ottawa, for a further area of 1,800 square miles 
of pulp wood limits in the Province. The new paper mill at 
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Photo shows a REEVES Transmission operating a Winder at 
the Cottalap Company, Sommerville, N. J. 


Eliminate the Torn 


Sheets in Winding! 


T’S easy to reduce the waste in torn sheets on 
your winders when you have the REEVES 
Variable Speed Transmission. This simple 
device regulates the speed of the winder and 
synchronizes it with the speed of the paper 
machine so that the speed is changed for each 
difference in the size of the roll. The REEVES 
is so accurate and so sensitive that torn sheets 
are reduced to the minimum. 


You should have all the facts about the 
REEVES. Write for catalog A-66 and full in- 
formation about its application to Cylinder and 
Fourdrinier Machines, Cutters, Winders, Slit- 
ters, Pasting Machines and many others in 
your plant. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY 
Established 1887 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 





_ REEVES Transmission is a sim- 


p cal device which 
receives power at a constant Sen and 
delivers it at any speed desired to any 
machine or group. t will maintain one 
set speed indefinitely, or may be changed 
instantly to meet any different operating 
condition. Accurate and dependable, 
always. 


REEVES 


Variable Speed Transmission 
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Hytor suction free from pulsation 


Unlike reciprocating equipment, Nash Hytor 
Vacuum Pumps produce a steady, non-pul- 
sating suction. As a result, wires are free 
from vibration and last longer. Condensa- 
tion and air are removed with maximum effi- 
ciency and economy. 


Nash Hytors, their construction, uses and ca- 
pacities, are fully described in Nash Bulle- 








A typical installation of the Nash Hytor 
Vacuum Pump for use with suction rolls. 


VACUUM 





tins, sent on request. 


New England Representative 
Mr. G. H. Gleason, Nottingham 
Bldg., Copley Sq., Boston, Mass. 


Nash H 


PUMPS 


NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 
So. Norwalk Connecticut 
Western Representative 


Mr. T. H. Savery, Jr., 600 Rail- 
way Exchange Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


/tor 


COMPRESSORS 
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Direct 
Connected 
Motor 
Driven 
Jordans 


URING the past two years, over 80% of 
our Jordan output has been of the Direct 
Connected type. 
Our Type “D” Jordans are particularly 
adapted to direct motor drive because of their 
sturdy construction and the design of our 
couplings and motor bases permits ample ad- 
justment to insure full wear of Jordan plug 
and shel! knives. 
Paper Mill Engineers recognize more fully 
each day the advantages of Direct Connected 
units. Greater production and a finer qual- 








A JORDAN ENGINE for EVERY PURPOSE 





Specifications and Prices Furnished on Request 


THE NOBLE & WOOD MACHINE CO. 


For list of our entire products, see page 387 in the 1925 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


Six Sizes:— 
Baby Jordan 
Pony Monarch 
Monarch 
Mammoth, Jr. 
Mammoth 
Bull Dog 


ity of stock can be obtained and, because the 
speed of a motor is inherently uniform, a 
maximum quantity of a given grade of stock 
can be produced. Then, too, through the use 
of meters, the finishing point of the stock can 
be accurately indicated and the degree of con- 
tact of the Jordan knives can be determined 
more readily than when the “feel” of the op- 
erator alone is relied upon. Because belt pull 
is eliminated, the undue wear on bearings and 


eccentric position of the plug, so often found 
in Belt Driven units, is avoided. 


Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
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Pine Falls is practically completed and the company has al- 
ready about 1,800 square miles. It is considered that 1,800 
square miles of limits are required to feed a paper mill of 
one hundred and twenty-five tons daily capacity for a suffi- 
ciently long term of years to return to investors their orig- 
inal investment plus profits. 

The Manitoba Paper Co., however, has put up a newsprint 
mill twice as large and therefore requires 3,600 square miles, 
and would prefer to have it within the boundaries of the 
territory set aside in the agreement between the Federal 
Government and the company, in which they are now selecting 
1,800 square miles. Under the contract entered into between 
the company and the Government, the latter is bound to pro- 
vide sufficient wood for the mill. 





Hon. Charles Stewart, Minister of Public Works for Canada, 
stated recently that British Columbia and Alberta were due 
for some heavy development in the pulp industry. The Min- 
ister added that if experiments now being made in the Pine 
Falls pulp and paper mill development in Manitoba, which 
represents an investment of eight millions and covers nearly 
two thousand square miles of pulpwood limits, prove profit- 
able, the government will make concessions in Alberta and 
in B. C. to encourage the paper industry. He did not indicate 
what capital combinations would be involved, but added that 
a number of big interests with adequate capital are ready 
to undertake this development further west on a scale equal 
to that now under way at Pine Falls. 





BRITISH COLUMBIA 











Roofing Mill to Be Extended 


According to manager R. W. Mayhew, the Sidney Roofing 
& Paper Co., of Victoria, will spend about $100,000 in ex- 
panding their plant to meet the requirements of their grow- 
ing export and local business. New machinery will be in- 
stalled for making cardboard boxes and new felt-making in- 
stallations are to be put in in connection with the production 
of roofing. 

At present the plant of the company on the Songhees In- 
dustrial Reserve represents a capital investment of $500,000, 
having been gradually built up since the war from a small 
beginning. Mr. Mayhew started making rubber roofing in a 
small plant at Sidney; and when the plant was burned down it 
was rebuilt on the Government industrial reserve where it 
has been steadily expanding. 

Apart from the roofing products, on which a big export 
trade has been built up, even across the Pacific, and the card- 
board and box lines, the company’s plant is now turning out 
a line of wrapping and other heavy papers. 





Westminster Paper Co., of New Westminster, has offered 
through the Lumbermen’s Trust Co., of Portland, Ore., an 
issue of first (closed) mortgage 6% per cent serial gold bonds 
in denominations of $1,000, $500 and $100. The company 
proposes to use the proceeds of this bond issue to purchase 
$100,000 first mortgage 6% per cent gold bonds of its Ameri- 
can subsidiary, the Pacific Coast Paper Mills, the latter com- 
pany to use the funds for the enlarging of the plant at Belling- 
ham, Wash., and complete the installation of necessary new 
machinery and equipment. The remainder of the proceeds 
after this improvement has been made at Bellingham will be 
used for the installation of additional machinery and equip- 
ment at the New Westminster mill. 





British Columbia Seed for New Zealand 
Forming the largest individual shipment of tree seed ever 
assembled in the British Empire, 3,200 pounds of yellow pine 
seed was shipped recently from the Dominion Government 
seed extraction plant at New Westminster to New Zealand. 
The seed, which was gathered in the district around Kam- 
loops and Lytton will be sown principally on New Zealand 
waste lands, which the New Zealand director of forestry, 
Captain MacIntosh, a Canadian, appointed six years ago, 








“Eliminate Time Losses and 
Reduce Belt Trouble”’ 


By using Standard Self Aligning Belt 
Fasteners Special Rust Proof No. 66 for 6 
to 8 ply Transmission or Conveyor Belts 
any width. 

You can’t go wrong. 

Self Aligning hold the plate firm and 
square on the belt while 
rivets are being driven. 

It is not necessary to 
use a rivet holder. Nibs 
in the rivet hole align 
the rivet lengthwise of 
belt, the right way. 

Self Aligning No. 66 
are rust proof, and last 
indefinitely in wet or 
damp places, and you 
don’t throw them away 
every time you take up 
a belt. 

You need not turn 
your heavy wide Trans- 
mission or Conveyor 
belt over to clinch. Riv- 
ets may be clinched by driving against a 
block of metal on the underside of belt. 

Send for sample fastener for comparison 
with what you are now using. Made for 3 
to 8-ply belts. 


Manufactured by 
THE BOURNE-FULLER CO. 
UPSON WORKS 
Unionville, Conn., U. S. A. 
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ECONOMICAL PUMPING 
Will Lower Your Pumping Costs 


ANY tons of water 

are pumped for each 
ton of paper made. Allis- 
Chalmers’ improved high 
efficiency pumps will re- 
duce the cost of supplying 
this water. If you are 
figuring on replacing or 
adding any pumping equip- 
ment it will pay to in- 
vestigate the economy of 
Allis- Chalmers’ Centrif- 
ugal Pumping ‘Units. 


ALLL/- CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE, WI. U. 7. A. 






































American-Marsh Pumps 
Excel in Service 


“JEN EVERY case where American-Marsh Pumps are 

installed they have proven dependable and eco- 
nomical to operate. 
It is such service and performance that has caused 
many experienced users to standardize on American- 
Marsh pumps. 
Whether it be steam, power or centrifugal pumps you 
are interested in, there is an American-Marsh exactly 
suited to your requirements. 

Write for Bulletin 


American Steam Pump Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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is endeavoring to bring into a state of timber production. In 
addition to the 3,200 pounds an additional 2,500 pounds of 
yellow pine seed will be shipped later. 

Production of tree seeds through the plant, the only one 
in the Dominion, states Edward Walmsley, Crown timber 
agent, has done more to bring the forest resources of British 
Columbia to the attention of the world than anything else. 
The plant will also extract large consignments of Douglas 
fir seed and spruce seed for reforestation in England and 
Scotland. 





H. G. Perry, M. L. A. for Prince George, has received as- 
surance from Hon. T. D. Patullo which points to an early start 
being made on the $30,000,000 pulp and paper enterprise in 
the neighborhood of Prince George. F. P. Jones, of Montreal, 
has been negotiating with the minister for some time, and 
there seems to be no obstacle in the way. It looks as though 
the work would be well under way by next summer. 





Cost of Powell River Improvements 
The Powell River Co. recently completed the installation 
of two 234-inch news machines, and the total cost in connec- 
tion with this undertaking was approximately $8,000,000, ap- 
portioned as follows: 


Machine room and finishing room................. $2,700,000 
rier WG WOURs «6 204 5 kn oan ent cess se cined 1,200,000 
in it Sie a ak &'h pve eae ad eae eee at 900,000 
SEE GUUNMURGIED 0 og i cn cccesevecevesesecacs 675,000 
EE. ic nn Sowdhedn GoabVaveneshenrees 325,000 
Grinding room, screen room, water wheels, etc.... 720,000 


Sulphite plant, acid plant, digesters and screen room 570,000 


i INN, 6 9s sinc oa'0c's oy ov cbeReseas 300,000 
MR 7 rh inna 40st denn seas ests 64 he psoas 80,000 
Miscellaneous mill improvements..............-.- 80,000 
EY dda. 404-6 0066s cadre nelleeesakeséren canes 500,000 

0 ee ed =. $8,050,000 


The new machines bring the capacity of the plant to 450 
tons of news daily, but the design is such that an increase to 
500 tons is practicable. 





An agreement granted by Plebiscite in New Westminster 
to the Canadian Rayon Pulp Co., giving a fixed assessment 
on Poplar Island, provided the company had expended $50,000 
on improvements to the Island before November Ist, has been 
declared null and void. It is stated that the promoters ex- 
perienced difficulty in financing the project, which was in- 
corporated in Victoria with a capital of $2,800,000. It is said 
that the company will approach the city council of New 
Westminster at a later date for renewal of the agreement, 
probably for a plant on a less ambitious scale. 





NEW BRUNSWICK 











Judgment Handed Down in Inglewood Case 

Mr. Justice A. T. Leblanc, arbitrator in the case of the claim 
of the Inglewood Pulp & Paper Co. against the New Bruns- 
wick Electric Power Commission, set the sum due the com- 
pany at $42,500 with the costs against the company. The 
amount claimed had’ been $840,000, and the verdict has aroused 
keen interest in New Brunswick, the case attracting more 
than the usual attention because of the size of the claim. 

The commission had offered $59,003.56 in return for lands 
appropriated in the development of power on the Musquash 
River. The proceedings have occupied a year and the costs 
of the arbitration exceed by about $10,000 the amount of the 
award. It is said by those interested that they will appeal 
from the judgment. 





Satisfactory results are being obtained from the new high 
grade paper mill of the Fraser Companies, situated just across 
the United States border from their sulphite mill at Ed- 
munston. This is a new mill which began operating at the 
beginning of the present year. The raw material for this 
plant, namely sulphite pulp, is pumped through a 5,000-foot 
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Immediate Shipment from Stock 





Bars, 
Plates, Sheets, Rivets, Bolts, Nails, 
Wire, Chain, Turnbuckles, Shafting, 
Boiler Tubes, Boiler Fittings, Corru- 
gated Sheets, Concrete Reinforcing, 
Welding Rods, Babbitt Metal, Tool 
Steel, Bar Iron, Refined Iron, Floor 
Plates, Safety Treads, Small Tools, 
Machine Tools, etc. 


JosepPu T. Rverson & SON tn. 


Chicago 





STEE 


Shapes, Structurals, Rails, 


Write for the. Journal and Stock 
List—the “key” to Immediate 
Steel. 


St. Louis Cincinnati Detroit 
New York Boston 


Milwaukee 
Buffalo 













































Lubricants 


for Paper 
Mill Service 


The 
Ohio Grease Co. 


Loudonville 


oc Ohi ° ” 
Products 


Cylinder Grease 
Cup Grease 
Shafting Grease 
Auto Grease 
Journal Grease 
Mine Car Grease 


Graphite Grease 


Industrial 
Lubricants 
















Superior 
Merit 


Write for Samples 
and Prices 


HID) 


Mica Grease 
Fibre Grease 
Bearing Grease 
Rope Grease 
Chain Grease 
Gear Grease 
Gear Shield 
Wool Elastic Grease 
Wool Yarn Grease 
Wool Waste Grease 
Block Grease 
Cold Neck Grease 
Hot Neck Grease 
Loco Rod Grease 
Crank Pin Grease 
Motor Oil 
“Engine Oil 
Turbine Oil 
Compressor Oil 
Ice Machine Oil 


Commutator 
Compound 





Ohio 
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“On the worst place 
you can find— 


The Jenkins fair offer says:—“If you 
will put a Jenkins Valve on the worst 
place you can find, where you cannot 
keep other valves tight, and if it is not 
perfectly tight, or does not hold steam, 
oils, acids, water or other fluids, longer 
than any other valve, you may return 
it and your money will be refunded.” 
Jenkins service may be obtained only 
from Jenkins Valves—make sure of the 
genuine marked with the Jenkins Dia- 
mond Mark. 


JENKINS BROS. 


80 White Street .......... New York, N. Y. 
524 Atlantic Avenue .. -Boston, Mass. 
133 No. Seventh Street. . *!Philadelphia, Pa. 
646 Washington Boulevard. ..... Chicago, Ill. 


JENKINS BROS., Limited 
Montreal, Canada London, England 





Fig. 106 
Screwed Jenkins 
Standard Bronze 

Globe Valve 




















GOULDS 


INDUSTRIAL—AGRICULTURAL—MUNICIPAL—RESIDENTIAL 
A Type for Every Service 
GOULDS PUMPS, Incorporated 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 


PUMPS 























VALVE MAKERS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 






and test 
it by hand 


You can 
see it work 


Power Show 


The Davis Pressure Regulator is distinctive in 
its design and its operation. It provides auto- 
matic reduction of boiler pressure to the cor- 
rect service pressures for heating, auxiliaries, 
process uses of steam, etc., and does this by 
simple, reliable principle of operation. 
Pressure is balanced by weight, and there are 
no springs, diaphragm, packing, or other details 
to cause trouble. The counterweighted lever 
makes the action of the Davis Regulator vis- 
ible, and it may be tested by hand at any time. 
Close regulation is consistently maintained. 


Send for the Davis catalogue and get the de- 
tailed description. 


DAVIS VALVE 


[STEAM SAVERS SINCE 1675] 
SPECIALTIES 


G. M. DAVIS REGULATOR CO., 414 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 




















PI12—Gray 


MAGIC 22:55 


Positively removes and prevents scale, stops 
minor leaks, pitting and corrosion 


GARRATT-CALLAHAN CO. 


310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


148-156 Spear St, 1328 Broadway 
San Francisco New York City 


ESTABLISHED 1904 


Alse the Mount Line of Equip- | 
ment, including: 

, Continueus ——— Rs 
: tems, Lime Recovery 

> Retary Vacuum fly 4 
} Washers, Calcining Furnaces, 
Molten Caustic Equipment, 


Siasatese—Leedhias Batteries 
Incinerators—Digesters, etc. 
Send = fs, ta P-123 


See pages 402-403 in the and Pulp Catalogue 
SWENSON fa ane Capron co. 


omice ea Warkst Harvey 


Main Office 
Sales Offices ia New York, Chicage, 
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pipe-line from the Edmunston plant. The capacity of the new 
mill is about 80 tons daily of high grade paper, made on two 
machines. They are capable of producing various types of 
the finer sulphite papers, and the mill varies its output with 
the position of the market. 





The sale of S. H. White Company’s assets was made re- 
cently through foreclosure of a trust mortgage by the Eastern 
Trust Co. as trustee. The assets included pulpwood areas 
in four New Brunswick counties, timber leases, several saw- 
mills and a small rural telephone company known as the 
Little Salmon River Telephone Co. 





Although since early in the summer the plant of the Nash- 
waak Pulp & Paper Co., of Fairville, has been operated on the 
basis of four days per week, the outlook is that the mill will 
soon return to normal conditions. 





NOVA SCOTIA 











Frank J. D. Barnjum, well known for his work in support 
of forest conservation, announced last spring that he was 
offering $1,000 in prizes to the Chief Forest Rangers showing 
best work in forest fire protection during 1926. The forest 
fire season is now over, and Mr. Barnjum’s gift, divided into 
three prizes, has been awarded as follows: 

First Prize, $500, Geo. S. Dickie, Middle Musquodoboit, Hali- 
fax County. 

Second Prize, $350, Harold B. Verge, Barss Corner, Lunen- 
burg County. 

Third Prize, $150, W. B. Fraser, Waternish, Guysboro 
County. 


Barnjum Cites Advantages of Province 

Mr. F. D. Barnjum, of Annapolis Royal, was in Montreal 
recently, calling upon some of his friends. When asked if 
the projected newsprint mill at Liverpool, N. S., had been 
given up, Mr. Barnjum stated that, far from it, satisfactory 
progress is being made with the preliminaries, and that the 
mill will eventually be built. Mr. Barnjum maintains that 
Nova Scotia offers the best opportunities for a successful 
paper mill of any part of Canada, its distinctive advantages 
lying in its all-the-year-round salt water navigation, its cli- 
matic conditions, which make it an ideal wood-growing coun- 
try, its favorable labor conditions, and its proximity to the 
big American cities and the paper market generally. 

‘As to its wood supply, Mr. Barnjum is of the opinion that 
Nova Scotia will have an abundant crop of pulpwood long 
after that of the other provinces has been exhausted, par- 
ticularly since the local government has at last seriously 
taken up the question of its adequate conservation. 





Text Book on Arc Welding 


“Arc Welding, The New Age in Iron and Steel” is the 
title of a 160-page text book which has been published recently 
by the Lincoln Electric Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

This book is devoted largely to the use of arc welding in 
general production manufacturing and in this connection 
points out that there are two main fields for production weld- 
ing. The first is the use of arc welding in place of riveting. 
The book demonstrates that a welded joint can be 100 per 
cent efficient, whereas a riveted joint can never equal the 
strength of a welded one. 

The second field is the substitution of arc welded steel for 
cast iron. It is claimed that 90 per cent of the iron castings 
now used could be replaced by arc welded steel at a decided 
saving. The opening chapter, which discusses the superiority 
of steel over iron from both the standpoints of strength and 
economy, has an addenda of a technical discussion of this 
subject with diagrams and references to recognized 
authorities. 

The book throughout contains a wealth of illustrations, 
charts and diagrams of each of the points brought out which 
help to present the subject matter clearly and intelligently. 

The price of the book is $1.50, 6 by 9 inches, and is nicely 
bound in imitation leather. 
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Proved Results 


Instead of Experiment 











The U. G. Automatic Belt Contactor 





Cambridge, Mass. 





WOOD’S SHORT CENTER BELT DRIVE 


When you buy a Wood’s Power Transmission Appli- 
ance you are not buying an experiment but a proved 
result of long lasting economy—a result that carries 
with it the experience of 70 years in solving power 
transmission problems. 

For example, the Wood’s Short Center Belt Con- 
tactor is a power transmission machine with distinct 
money saving, power saving, — Saves belts, 
Saves power, saves floor space. e increased arc of 
contact illustrated below shows how you get 
power transmission with this Short Center Belt Drive 
—and that means big power and belt savings over the 
old method. 

Wood’s Short Center Belt Contactor is successfully 
and economically serving many and varied industrial 
plants throughout the United States. It will in your 
plant, too. 

There’s a Wood’s Dealer near you who can quickly - 
and efficiently supply your power transmission needs. 
Get acquainted with him. He’s a worthwhile man 
in your community and he’s reliable. 

Just ask him how you can effect savings with this 
present day power transmission need. He'll be glad 
to tell you—and prove it—without obligation on your 
part. 


"""E>=s POSSIBLE SAVING OF 
BELT-AND FLOOR SPACE 





T. B. Wood Sons Co. 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


SOUTHERN SRANCH: 
Greenville, S.C. 


Makers of Power Transmission Machinery Since 1857 





NEW ENGLAND BRANCH: 


Shafting, Cast Iron Hangers, 
Pulleys, Flexible Couplings, 
Friction Clutches, Short Cen- 
ter Belt Drives, Hanger Boxes, 
Pillow Blocks, etc., equipped 
with or without Wood-Fafnir 
Ball Bearings. 
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For Dependable 
Lubrication 


Paper plant machinery function best 
when lubricated with Albany Grease. a: 
Always uniform—never drips. Sold in ~<a, 
cans and barrels—all consistencies. 


Demand Albany Grease—look 
for the Trade-Mark. 


Your dealer can supply you. 
If not, write us. 
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For detailed information regarding any of 
the Waldron Machines for Paper Converting 
and Processing—write without obligation—to 


JOHN WALDRON CORP. 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Builders, Since 1827, of Quality Machines for 

Embossing, Coating, Printing Paper and Tex- 

tiles — Calenders, Winders, Slitters — Festoon- 

ing Machines for Paper and Fabrics. Special 
Machinery. 
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Why Not Try This Positive Protection? 


In the plant of the Laurentide Co., Ltd., 
and in many other pulp and paper mills, 
BiruMastic SOLUTION is used to protect plant 
structures and equipment. It protects these 
metal surfaces, not only against moisture and 
hot vapor, but against the attack of acids and 
alkalies—a job to which no ordinary paint is 
suited. 


Why permit your plant equipment to corrode 


and to depreciate in usefulness and value? 
Why go to the expense of frequent cleaning 
and repainting—a process in which labor is 
more costly than the paint? Brrumastic will 
assure year-in year-out protection in the face 
of all conditions which defy an ordinary paint 
or coating in a paper mill. Why not try this 
positive protection? Order one 5-gallon can 
or 30-gallon drum and return the unused por- 
tion if it fails to satisfy in any way whatever. 





@€6. US. PAT. OFF 


- BITUMASTIC ~ 


WAILES DOVE-HERMISTON CORPORATION 
17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 


322 S. Delaware Ave., Philadelphia 


Union Trust Building, Cleveland 


Matson Building, San Francisco 


In Canada—Lytle Engineering Co., Montreal 
Agents in principal cities 
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Catalogs, Booklets, Etc. 


William Ganschow Co., Chicago, Ill—A small booklet re- 
cently published tells the story of this company since its 
organization. The origin, progress policies, etc., are briefly 
dealt with. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Fabroil and Tex- 
tolite gears form the subject matter of bulletin No. GEA-482 
recently issued. The construction of these materials, their 
characteristics and their manufacture into gears are com- 
pletely dealt with. A great deal of useful application data 
will prove very useful when ordering and using these gears, 
as will a number of tables and charts. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City.—The new and revised 
edition of the Cameron Single-stage, Double-Suction Volute 
Pump Bulletin Form No. 7059 is now available. The pumps 
are described in detail, dealing with one section or part at a 
time. There are numerous illustrations, cross-sectional views 
in two colors, pictures of the pumps themselves, and a number 
of installation views. 

La Motte Chemical Products Co., Baltimore, Md.—The 
A B C of Hydrogen Ion Control” is the title of a new catalog. 
The catalog contains: first, a non-technical discussion of the 
meaning of hydrogen ion concentration and pH values; second, 
a technical discussion for the chemist, bacteriologist, engineer, 
etc.; third, the application of pH control to over twenty dif- 
ferent types of work, such as paper manufacture, general 
chemicals, water purification, sewage disposal and others, and 
fourth, a complete description of the various types of equip- 
ment for colormetric work together with full instructions for 
making determinations under all conditions. The booklet is 
not alone a catalog, but also a treatise on hydrogen ion con- 
trol and will make a valuable addition to the library of any 
chemist, engineer, etc. 

Merco Nordstrom Valve Co., San Francisco, Calif.—Cata- 
log No. 5 describes and illustrates the Merco Nordstrom Plug 
Valves. Each particular style of valve is completely covered 
by a number of illustrations, charts and diagrams, making 
the presentation very clear and inclusive. Instructions for 
ordering and a recommendation chart for correct lubrication 
form an important part of the catalog. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City.—Number 
four of that excellent series on Business Organization which 
this company is publishing, is entitled “The Industrial Traffic 
Manager.” As in the rest of the series, here is an intelligent, 
thorough summary and explanation of the duties and organi- 
zation of an important executive and his department—in this 
case the Traffic Manager and the Traffic Department. From 
this concern has also been received the first of a new series 
dealing with labor turnover problems, entitled “The Moving 
Finger Writes.” The experiences of several hundred com- 
panies in dealing with labor turnover are incorporated in this 
first booklet. 

Phillips’ Paper Trade Directory of the World.—The 1926-7 
edition of this directory is now available. As previous edi- 
tions have been, this is as complete and as near accurate as 
possible reference work relating to paper and paper-making 
and the allied industry as could be compiled. Quite a number 
of changes have been recorded, bringing the work up-to-date. 
An important feature continued in this issue is the index to 
advertisers, in which will be found references to the principal 
paper machine and pulp-making machinery engineers. The 
price of the book is twenty-one shillings and copies may be 
secured from S. C; Phillips & Co., 47, Cannon St., E.C. 4, 
London, England. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., New York City.—“Hytem- 
pite in the Power Plant” is the newest bulletin from this con- 
cern. It illustrates and describes some of the many successful 
applications of Hytempite in fire brick masonry. Methods 
for rebuilding and patching furnace walls are given and illus- 
trated, and the uses of the Quigley Refractory Gun for 
applying plastic refractory materials are given in detail. 

C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.—The latest edi- 
tion of the Tag “Codex” is just off the press. In keeping 
with former editions this is a most intelligible catalog of 
industrial thermometers. The material is- arranged in an 
orderly, easily read manner and the illustrationS-are @ great 
aid in the presentation. Complete instructions for ordering 
thermometers for all purposes are contained in the catalog. 








Alligator Steel Belt 
Lacing and joined with 
Alligator Sectional Steel 
Rocker Hinge Pins are } 
=| exempt from most belt: | 
y ing troubles. 
This smooth hinged lacing 
gives lon , efficient service 


belts. Use 
Alligator 
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Flexible Steel Lacing Co. 
4675 Lexington Street 





Approved for Paper Mill Service 
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Solid Woven Cotton Belting 


" The Solid Woven Belt 
That Does Not Stretch 


Stanley Solid Woven Cotton does not stretch 
than any other type of . One 
up after a few hours’ some- 
a second take up later on. That is the extent 
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Note the 
Table of Contents 


110 pages of bearing data, recommendations and 
knowledge, based upon experience with 
160,000,000 successfully applied bearings! That’s 
the new Timken Engineering Journal, complete 
with figures and facts which are governing the 
adoption of Timken Bearings for every type of 
mechanical device, throughout industry. 

New curves of endurance, output, and economy 
are being charted by means of Timken tapered de- 
sign, Timken POSITIVELY ALIGNED ROLLS, and 
Timken-made steel, among the many Timken 
features. The Timken Engineering Journal tells 
exactly why and how. Your request on your 
letterhead brings your copy. 
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BRITISH CORRESPONDENCE 











Present Trade Conditions 
Papermaking materials were among those exports in which 
advances’ were made during the month of October, while the 
figures for paper also show some improvements. The follow- 
ing details indicate the values and quantities, with increases 
and decreases as compared with the same month of 1925. 


Values: Oct., 1926 1925 1924 
Papermaking materials ...... £149,581 Increase of £ 3,876 Decrease of £17,179 
Paper and cardboard......... . 955,153 Decrease of 23,135 Increase of 97,680 

tity: Oct., 1924 1925 1926 
Papermaking materials ...... eecceeseee 14,390 tons 13,599 tons 16,158 tons 
Paper and cardboard..............-+.-++++ 439,135 cwt. 506,693 cwt. 462,733 cwt. 


The following are the import values and prices for the same 


products: 

Values: Oct., 1926 1925 1924 
Papermaking materials....£ 876,997 Decrease of £ 25,672 Decrease of £215,458 
Paper and cardboard....... 1,282,400 Decrease of 172,218 Decrease of 129,513 


Quantity: Oct., 1924 1925 1926 
WE CUOMED c.. vicdndecccccccers - 127,014 101,327 93,253 
Paget GSW.) ccccccccccccccccccs -seccceccrccsce 1,364,751 1,423,177 1,312,062 


In the woodfree section, foreign competition, especially 
German, is keen, but, in spite of this, there is a better demand 
for British papers than there has been for some time. Esparto 
manufacturers are busy and bookings have been made for a 
considerable period ahead. At the beginning of November, 
Scotch esparto manufacturers decided to increase the price 
of all their papers by %d. per pound; the reason for this de- 
cision being the increased cost of coal and chemicals, and of 
transport and other expenses arising from the use of in- 
ferior substitutes. In view of the anticipated early resump- 
tion of activities in the coal mines, this move is considered in 
some trade circles to be ill-advised, for it is expected that 
even before coal prices and supplies approach normal, that 
some of the independent concerns will break away and supply 
at the old figure. It is considered, too, that this increase in 
prices will cause many users to employ substitutes in the form 
of wood and esparto papers made in the British mills. 

The demand for home products in the wrapping paper sec- 
tion is increasing, and foreign imports are showing signs of 
a correspondng decrease. Many mills which did not, prior to 
the imposition of the tariff, manufacture wrappings, are now 
turning their attention to this material; but it has been 
pointed out recently by an expert that there is an element of 
danger in the situation if too many mills begin to look to 
wrapping paper business to carry them through, for despite 
the tariff, foreign competition is still formidable in some direc- 
tions, and there is a limit to home demands. 

Board of Trade returns show that our paper and board 
exports for the first nine months of this year are slightly 
down in tonnage; but there is a slightly increased value over 
the corresponding period of last year. Printing papers were 
the largest item on our exports, writings were next in impor- 
tance, while packings and wrappings are third on the list. 

Early Change to 1,000 Sheet Basis Requested—A new book- 
let containing the tables that have been issued at various 
times, and setting forth the advantages of the standardiza- 
tion of paper and the best way of using the methods recom- 
mended by the Federation of Master Printers, was issued by 
the Costing Committee of that body last month. In an intro- 
ductory note by the chairman and secretary, it is pointed out 
that time is necessary in order to enable the wholesale sta- 
tioners to convert their stocks and price lists to the 1,000 sheet 
basis, and to allow printers to become conversant with the 
new methods. It is suggested that the period of transition 
would be shortened, if every master printer would at once 
adopt standardization in all his dealings in paper, and the 
printing and paper trades would then feel how great were the 
advantages of uniformity. It is interesting to know that the 
printers’ organization in the United States standardized on 
1,000 sheets about twelve months after this scheme had been 
approved by the Federation of Master Printers of Great 
Britain and Ireland. 

It is understood that master printers who are now working 
on the 1,000 sheet basis have found many advantages in this 
new method. Calculations in estimates, cost sheets, and so on, 
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Pioneers in 
Paper Making 


ELIEVING it will interest our 
friends to know something of the 
pioneer paper makers of America, brief 
notes of the earliest paper mills in dif- 
ferent parts of the country will be re- 
corded below from month to month. 















A Pioneer Mill 
in Kentucky 


Although the State of Kentucky no longer 
contains any paper mills, it is interesting to 
note that the first paper mill built west of the 
Susquehanna River was within her borders. 
The project was started at Georgetown, Ken- 
tucky, in 1791, by the Rev. Elijah Craig, a 
Baptist preacher, and his partners, Parker & 
Co., but according to Collin’s History of Ken- 
tucky they were not successfully manufac- 
turing paper until 1793. 

The mill building was a modest affair 40x60 
feet in size, with a stone basement and a 
wooden superstructure of two and one-half 
stories. Yet in a community so far removed 
from any other source of supply, this infant 
industry had an importance out of proportion 
to its size. It supplied the paper for the Ken- 
tucky Gazette of Lexington, the Western Spy 
of Cincinnati and other newspapers of that 
section, and is referred to by historians of early 
Kentucky days as having been of important 
assistance to the business life of the time. 
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Cheney Bigelow 
Wire Works 


Experienced and Progressive 








Fourdrinier and Cylinder Wires 
Dandy Rolls and Cylinder Moulds 
made and recovered 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This illustration Visualizes Forty-nine Years of Progressive 
Growth and Unsurpassed Achievements in the Production of 


EASTWOOD 


FOURDRINIER-CYLINDER-WASHER 
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EASTWOOD WIRE MANUFACTURING CO., BELLEVILLE N.J. ULA 
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are simplified, the keeping of records of paper stocks is easier, 
and the possibility of errors in the quantity when giving out 
paper is considerably reduced, by working on the basis of . 
1,000 sheets. 

The standardization of paper and boards in this country 
was inaugurated by an agreement between the Federation of 
Master Printers of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Na- 
tional Association of Wholesale Stationers and Paper Mer- 
chants in July, 1925, when it was agreed that all paper and 
boards should be sold by the thousand sheets and packed in 
1,000s, 500s, 250s, and 100s, according to size and weight. Fur- 
ther stipulations were also included as to standard names and 
sizes, special markings, and so on. A series of tables have 
been issued by the Fedération, indicating prices for quantity 
required at price per thousand sheets, equivalent weights of 
printing and writing papers, and so on. 













V. D. Simons, mill engineer and architect, who engineered 
the immense reconstruction and rehabilitation program of 
the Bryant Paper Co., Kalamazoo, announced recently that 
the betterment program at the Bryant mill will be continued 
during 1927. The Bryant division finishing room is to be com- 
pletely overhauled and re-equipped, power facilities are to be 
increased by the addition of a generator, with added boiler 
capacity later. There is also considerable work to be done 
at the Imperial coating division. 













MICHIGAN NEWS 











William A. Anderson Joins Allied Mills Staff 

A. G. Gilman, president of the Allied Paper Mills, an- 
nounces the engagement of William A. Anderson as produc- 
tion manager and in charge of manufacture at the company’s 
various divisions. While his headquarters are in the com- 
pany’s general offices, his tasks will require considerable time 
in Otsego. 

Mr. Anderson is not unknown to the fraternity of Kala- 
mazoo paper makers. Years ago he ran a machine at the 
Bryant Paper Company and rose to the position of boss ma- 
chine tender. He resigned to accept a better position with 
the Monadnock Paper Company, Bennington, Vt., later re- 
turning at the solicitation of the late Frank H. Milham to 
assume charge of the construction and running of the Mil- 
ham division. He held this position for three years. 

Leaving the Bryant Paper Company, Mr. Anderson re- 
turned to Canada, where he first learned the art of paper 
making. He assumed the position of mill manager and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Kinleith Paper Mills, remaining 
with that concern for ten and a half years, when the plant was 
absorbed by the Howard Smith Paper Co., Mr. Anderson then 
became superintendent of the company’s Crabtree mills. 

Mr. Anderson returns to Kalamazoo backed by a highly 
successful record. 























It was twenty years ago last month that production started 
in the Monarch Division of the Allied Paper Mills. The op- 
erating concern was then known as the Monarch Paper Com- 
pany, and George O. Comfort was the president. This plant, 
a three-machine mill, was erected on the site of the old Kala- 
mazoo Paper Company, the first mill erected in the Kalamazoo 
River Valley district. This property had been transferred to 
the Gibson Paper Company and in turn was sold by that con- 
cern to the Monarch Paper Co. interests. The late George 
Clark, at the head of the Clark Engine and Boiler tig 
was the heaviest investor in the Monarch concern. 









Superintendents Hold Monthly Meeting 

The regular monthly meeting of the Michigan Division of 
the Superintendents’ Association was held at the Park Ameri- 
can Hotel in Kalamazoo on Thursday evening, November 18th. 
This was their yearly problem gathering. 

The problems started at the meeting when Mr. Redmond, 
general superintendent at the Kalamazoo Paper Co., asked 
Mr. Gilman, superintendent of the Bryant Division of the 
Bryant Paper Co., how his new machine was running. 

Mr. Gilman answered: “Gentlemen, we are now filling 
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Rep eat Orders ‘Ave % 
the "Boot Indorsement 


































International 
Grinders 


Built with either three or four 
pockets—heavy construction 
throughout. 

Pockets held in position by two 
large steel bolts—bridge trees ex- 
tra heavy. 

Pockets large in size, so that fre- 
quent refilling is unnecessary. 

Save-alls below outside pockets 
catch all pulp when pockets are 
opened. 

Special tapered bronze bushings 
—thread on inside only. 

Bearings very large—wedge ad- 
justable. 

Equipped with Barker valves 
which are designed so that they 
stay tight. 


(GREENBaY 


cor O MM ARKER 
GreenBay Wisconsin 


Machinery Manufacturers" 
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FOURDRINIER WIRES 


In Brass, Bronze and phos- 
phor bronze, widths up to, 
and including 250 inches. 


¢ Also 
CYLINDER FACES 
WASHER WIRES 
and CORDUROY CLOTH 


THE 
W. S. TYLER COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 














THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 













Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 








REPRESENTATIVES 
INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
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orders from our new machine, and she certainly is a dandy. 
I think we did remarkably well from the 15th of March, when 
we started work on this machine, till the 3rd of November, 
when we put the paper over it, everything went like clock- 
work. Of course, we had minor difficulties, but we are now 
filling orders from this machine.” 

Mr. Alfred Bryant, of the Milham Division of the Bryant 
Paper Company, brought up the question of forgetting. He 
asked what the rest of the men were doing to overcome this 
difficulty. 

Mr. Emil Yahnke, of the Standard Paper Co., came out with 
an interesting solution of this problem when it comes to water 
on their breaker beater. He stated that before this they 
were having trouble with the correct amount of water in 
this beater, one man would have too much and the other too 
littie, making a variation in weight. They watched and 
found the correet-amaaqunt of water, and put a wheel valve on 
the water line, and locked it open at this point. These men 
could not forget, because the system was automatic. 

This was considered by all present an excellent problem 
meeting. 

Those present were: Bernard Benson, Williams Gray Co.; 
Wm. Sievert, Michigan Carton Co., Battle Creek; George 
Pountain, Allied Mills; L. M. Mongreig, United States Rubber 
Co.; Clarence Harted, Rex Paper Co.; E. H. Gilman, Bryant 
Paper Co.; M. C. Mulder, Thos. Wallington, Martin Mulder, 
Wm. Carroll, Jack Spoor, Allied Paper Mills; Homer Stafford, 
Hawthorne Paper Co.; W. E. Smith, Michael Redmond, Kala- 
mazoo Paper Co.; Alfred Bryant, Bryant Paper Co., and Emil 
Yahnke, Standard Paper Co. 





Watervliet Receives New Machine 


The new paper machine that constitutes the largest single 
unit in the three-quarters of a million dollar expansion pro- 
gram which the Watervliet Paper Co. has had under way for 
nearly a year, has been shipped from the J. H. Horne and 
Sons Company, paper machine builders of Lowell, Mass. 

The new machine, which is 120 inches wide, is a fast run- 
ning fourdrinier and embodies all the latest improvements. 
It was designed particularly for the manufacture of raw 
stock for coating and is capable of running at a maximum 
speed of 700 feet a minute. 

The enlargement of the Watervliet mill will increase the 
plant’s production two and one-half times, and when the new 
machine operates, the Watervliet Paper Co. will manufacture 
all their own raw stock for coating. 





264-Inch Calender Rolls 
The Farrel Foundry & Machine Co., Ansonia, Conn., has 
just shipped a stack of chilled iron rolls which measure 264 
inches on the face and which are believed to be the largest rolls 








of the kind ever made. The rolls are to be used for calendering 
paper in a large paper mill in Canada. 

The above picture shows the complete stock of rolls loaded 
on three freight cars and an idea of the size of the rolls can 
be imagined when it is noted that the bottom roll, which is 34 
inches in diameter, takes up almost the entire length of a 
freight car. The shipping weight of this particular roll was 
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Ganschow 


Fabroil (a General Electric product) is a com- 
pressed cotton fibre that does not deteriorate 
with age and is not subject to heat or cold, 
dryness or dampness. 

That noisy waste of metal grating against met- 
al is wholly unnecessary and is overcome by 
the use of Fabroil Gears and Pinions, which 
absorb vibration and shock in gear trains. 
Fabroil noiseless gears are as strong as the best 
cast iron and cushion equally well with cast 
iron, steel or bronze mating gears. They can 
be run in a bath of oil. 

We suggest and recommend Fabroil motor 
pinions be placed in your stock to avoid un- 
necessary and costly breakdowns that are 
bound to occur with short-lived non-metallic 
If you want. ten years or more of unfailing 
service, Ganschow can prom fill your 
exacting requirements with Fabroil Gears and 
Pini 


William Ganschow Company 
1015 West Washington Blvd Chicago 


NEW YORK BOSTON DETROIT 

ST. Louis HOUSTON TT 
TAMPA RALEIGH ST. PAUL 
MILWAUKEE CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH 
MINNEAPOLIS BIRMINGHAM PHILADELPHI 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Accuracy 





~ 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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Appleton 


Fourdrinier Wires 
Cylinder Wires 
Save-All Wires 


Washer Wires 
In Brass and Phosphor Bronze 


“Appleton Wires Are Good Wires” 


APPLETON WIRE WORKS, Inc. 
Appleton, Wis., U. S. A. 
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50,300 pounds while the shipping weight of the entire stack, 
consisting of eight rolls, was 236,000 pounds. 
These rolls were made in their entirety at the Farrel works 
in Ansonia and were handled through the Farrel shops by 
gigantic overhead electric traveling cranes. Each roll was 


ground to a glass-like finish in specially constructed roil 
grinders of the Farrel make. 





CONOMY can never be mis- 
taken for cheapness. In the mat- 
ter of sizing material, starch is cheaper 
; 5 than an all-glue size, yet the results 

The Pittock Leadbetter Company has been incorporated at . 


Camas, Wash., as a pulp, paper and logging company. F. W. are identical—in fact, the paper made 


Leadbetter, L. L. Leadbetter and Pittock Leadbetter will with starch sizing is stronger. 
manage the company. The company will issue stock to a 


value of $10,000. 
, FOX HEAD NIAGARA 
A 133-inch machine to manufacture light, good quality SPECIAL PAPER 


cardboard, believed to be the largest of its type ever con- 
structed, has been ordered by the Longview Fibre Co. for its 


$2,500,000 paper plant project at Longview, Wash. The Our experts can show you how 


order was placed with the Black & Clawson Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, and delivery is expected within six months. Two or these starches can be used advan- 


three months will be required to erect the machine, which is . P . 
expected to produce 100 tons of sulphate linen a day. tageously in your mill. They will 
gladly call on request. 











PACIFIC COAST NEWS 




































The Jones-Best Pulp Co. has been incorporated at Aber- 
deen, Wash., for $100,000. H. E. Best and Guy H. Allison 
are the incorporators. 







Corn Products Refining Company 
Possibility that the Fidalgo Pulp Manufacturing Co., Ana- 17 Battery Place New York 
cortes, Wash., may double its capacity is announced by Dr. 
S. G. Brooks, mayor of the city. An inadequate supply of 
water has hindered expansion the past year. The company 


has made an offer to the city for additional water and has sug- ‘ y 
gested a plan for financing improvements needed to provide 
















a greater supply. 


















Installation of machinery is under way at the St. Helens 
Pulp & Paper Co. mill, St. Helens, Ore., and it is stated that 


the plant will begin operations the first of the year. Approxi- 
mately 170 men are employed now in construction work, and arog 


when the plant starts up, this force will be increased to 200. 


The pulp and paper output will be sixty tons a day. A Fi 
itchburg Felt 
The 250-foot concrete stack at the Reed-McCleary power 4 












plant is completed and being lined with brick and a new 


ERP DAMEN A WRI. we 








battery of three large boilers is being erected, doubling the @For whatever paper you 

power capacity of the plant, to be ready to supply current make, whether fine ledger or 

and steam for the new paper mill of the Rainier Pulp & Paper bond, book, or coarse paper, \ 

Co., Shelton, Wash., by April. The main building of the Fitchburg Felts give long and d 

paper mill is now up to the seventh story, and the first two eficient service. i 
t 


digesters, said to be the largest ever made, are being installed. 








@ Fitchburg Cotton Dryer Felts 
























Approximately 2,200 cords of waste boxwood, 600 tons of are made in two, three, four, ‘ 
lime rock and 200 tons of sulphur will be used monthly by the five and six ply in English 
San Juan Pulp Manufacturing Co., which began operations weave, from 60 to 210 inches h 
October 6th, at Bellingham, Wash. When both digesters are in width. } 
operating, as they were by the end of Octcber, 125 men are 2 5 
employed. @ For over eighty years paper i 

makers have bought Fitchburg 

The Chamber of Commerce, Seattle, has completed plans F elts in full confidence, know- I 
for a comprehensive survey of pulp and paper resources. ing that every ounce conforms : 
Recent growth of the industry prompts the survey. to the highest standards of 

quality and workmanship. 
Activity Stimulated in Alaska @ When next thinking of dryer i 
New government regulations have stimulated activity in felts, think of “Fitchburg.” 





the pulp industry of Alaska, Brice Howard, agent at Juneau, i 
declared while in Seattle recently. I. and J. D. Zellerbach, i 
of San Francisco, have applied to the Federal Power Com- 
mission for a preliminary permit for water power projects FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS i 
on eight creeks and lakes on Revillagigedo Island to develop ESTABLISHED 1844 i 
power for a pulp and paper mill. : 

William Randolph Hearst has filed an application at Wash- 54 Duck Mill Road FITCHBURG, MASS. 
ington with the Federal Power Commission for a preliminary 
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THE WATERBURY FELT CO. 


SKANEATELES FALLS 
New York 


FELTS and JACKETS 


Top and Bottom Wet Felts for board machines, with all 
the qualities requisite to insure long life and continuous 
production. 














They Satisfy 




















| IF WE CAN MAKE RUBBER PRESS ROLLS “5° 


THAT TAKE MORE WATER OUT 
THAT ARE EASIER ON THE FELTS 
THAT STAND UP BETWEEN GRINDING 


Longer than the ones you are using, it will pay to send your rolls to us if 
you are three thousand miles away. Some mills are doing this. 


STOWE & WOODWARD COMPANY 


The Rubber Roll Makers NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 





LOCKPORT 
Felts 


EXCLUSIVE MAKERS OF 
Paper Makers’ Felts 
Used Wherever 


Paper is Made Have You Run Them ? 
If Not, Why Not ? 


io. 2 Are You Interested 
in 

‘Minden Canada” Accurate Running 

Felts ? 


Agencies in 
4 Principal _ ~~ Information 
‘| European Countries | Ask the Men Who Run Them 


Y MACHINE WKS. 4 Yours for service 
on S&S. LOCKPORT FELT CO., Newfane, N. TY. 
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permit to construct a power project in Alaska for the manu- 
facture of paper. Hearst contemplates a project at Port 
Snettisham in the Tongass National Forest and a complete 
paper and pulp mill. 





A report recently issued by the Los Angeles Harbor offi- 
cials reveals the fact that during the last fiscal year 32,512 
tons of paper and paper products were exported, to a value 
of $1,626,296. Practically all of this was the product of Los 
Angeles institutions. 





Work on the projected board mill and folding paper box 
factory of the Zellerbach Paper Co., now under construction at 
Southgate, a suburb of Los Angeles, is progressing rapidly. 
Victor E. Hecht, assistant manager of the company, says the 
side walls are being pushed up and if the work of construc- 
tion is not too much delayed by the rains incident to the 
annual Southern California rainy season, now under way, the 
plant will be completed at an early day. 





Driving of piles for the foundation of the building that will 
house the larger paper machine, the Hart Construction Co., 
of Tacoma, has taken the first big step towards completing 
the West Coast Pulp & Paper Co., Tumwater, Wash., mill by 
early spring, according to H. S. Gile, secretary of the corpo- 
ration. The new building will measure 300 by 75 feet when 
completed and will be so constructed that additions can be 
made at a minimum cost when a second paper machine is 
added. 





The Merging of Leadbetter Mills 


On November 20, the Columbia River Paper Mills, or- 
ganized under the laws of Delaware, received a permit from 
the state corporation department to operate in Oregon. A 
week later, directors met and discussed briefly the proposal 
to take over the stock of the Oregon Pulp and Paper Co. 
at Salem, Ore., the Columbia River Paper Mills, at Vancouver, 
Wash., and the California-Oregon Paper Mills, in Los An- 
geles, California. 

While no definite plan has been announced as yet, it is re- 
ported that the corporation would eventually absorb the 
physical properties of the three manufacturing concerns. An- 
other meeting is to be held within the next few weeks, when 
the proposed merger will be discussed at length. 

The new corporation has 120,000 shares of stock, including 
first preferred, second preferred and common. The capital 
stock is said to be worth $60,000,000. 

Officers in the organization are: F. W. Leadbetter of Port- 
land, president; W. B. Dubiver, Vancouver, vice-president; 
Hamilton F. Corbett, Portland, treasurer; A. S. Fleming, 
Portland, and N. D. Simon, Portland, attorneys. Directors 
are: F. W. Leadbetter, Louis Leadbetter, W. B. DuBois, Carl 
Beyerly, B. L. Stevens, A. S. Fleming, Pittock Leadbetter 
and J. J. Donovan. F. W. Leadbetter holds a controlling 
interest in the three paper mills. 





Ernest Schweitz, an engineer who has had experience in 
constructing and operating paper mills in Sweden, has pre- 
pared plans for the Spaulding Pulp and Paper Mill in New- 
berg, Ore., and Joseph Kaster will direct the construction. 
Kaster was formerly superintendent of one of the Crown 
Willamette Paper Company’s mills. The mill will specialize 
in the production of high grades of sulphite paper. 





The Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa., announces the ap- 
pointments of Mr. C. W. Chabot as director of distribution, 
and of Mr. H. W. Baldwin. as manager of sales. The position 
of director of distribution was created in order to bring all 
merchandising activities under one direction. Mr. Chabot will 
continue as advertising manager. 





Dr. W. A. Taylor, President and Chemical Director of the 
La Motte Chemical Products Co., Baltimore, spoke before the 
Miami Valley Division of American Pulp and Paper Mill 
Superintendents’ Association at Middletown, Ohio recently. 
The subject of his address was “The A B C of Hydrogen Ion 
Control in Pulp and Paper Manufacture.” 
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DEPEN DABLE 
EQUIPMENT 


OR over thirty years Nor- 
| wood Paper Mill Equipment 
has had the reputation of 
being built up to a quality 
standard. Constant improvement has 
done away with the necessity of 
drastic changes—and dependability is 
an inbuilt quality which you are as 
sure to find as the name-plate on each 
piece of equipment. Norwood paper 
mill equipment is built to stand up 
and give you long, honest and satis- 
factory service. 


NORWOOD WATER FILTERS of- 
fer so many outstanding superiorities 
and money saving features that it is 
distinctly to your advantage to make 
a thorough study of these filters be- 
fore closing bids on any contem- 
plated installation. Complete cata- 
logs as well as assistance from our 
engineering staff are yours for the 
asking. 


NORWOOD PAPER MILL MA- 
CHINES—super-calenders, glassine- 
calenders, platers, dusters and brush- 
ing engines—are all leaders in their 
respective fields — each with many 
distinctive superiorities. No matter 
what installations or additions of 
paper mill machinery you are contem- 
plating, you will find it to your ad- 
vantage to have Norwood specifica- 
tions and prices before placing your 
orders. 







Catalogs, photographs, specifications avid ex- 
pert engineering assistance will be gladly 
furnished 


NORWOOD 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Florence, Mass. 








ae 
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SIMONDS 


Barker and Chipper 


KNIVES 


Tough steel of edge-holding quality, 
backed by expert workmanship, makes 
Simonds Knives the most serviceable 
for pulp and paper mills. 
Write for Catalog and Prices 
See page 393 in the 1926 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalog 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. 


Established 1832 FITCHBURG, MASS. 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, III. 
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Hungerford Filters 
for 


Clear Water 


Hungerford Softening Filters 


fe 


Soft Water 


Hungerford & Terry, Inc. 
Clayton, N. J. 

















(ROEDER "hersrs 


As Strong as Twenty Men 


As Accurate as One 
When you pull on the cord the ROEPER 
TYPE “R” Electric Hoist goes to work with 
the strength of twenty men, right under 


your guidance. Unsurpassed for handling paper rolls, calen- 
der rolls or other heavy lifting. 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 


ROEPER CRANE & HOIST WORKS, Inc. 
1724 North 10th Street READING, PA. 








POWER PLANT PIPING 


We are fully equipped to supply fabricated materials and 


to install complete pi systems for Electric Power 
Stations, Blast F: At Mills, Coke Works, Paper 


Mills and Industrial Piants of every description—backed 
by an experience of almost a quarter century. 


Pittsburgh Piping & Equipment Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Steel Plate Construction 
< I | Hi 


Sr 


RITER-CONLEY COMPANY 











In paper, 248 pages. 


Technical Association Papers, Series VIII (1925) 


$3 per copy 











Write to THE PAPER INDUSTRY, 356 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 
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OHIO NEWS 











Mrs. Charles W. Shartle 


Sympathy is felt for Charles W. Shartle, head of Shartle 
Brothers Machine Co., Middletown, in the death of his wife, 
Lucy Shartle, which occurred November 26th, at Little Rock, 
Arkansas, where she was visiting her daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Storm. Death followed a paralytic stroke sustained on the 
previous Tuesday. Mr. Shartle and son, William, reached 
Little Rock before death ensued and accompanied the body to 
Middletown, where funeral services were held. 

Mrs. Shartle was widely known in the Miami Valley, many 
business men of the present day looking back to their student 
days when she was their teacher and keenly deploring the 
passing of one whose thoughtful care and scholarly atten- 
tion made their impress that remained through succeeding 
years. 

Mrs. Shartle was a sister of Adam Bridge, Franklin, O., 
who with Homer Martindale, a brother-in-law of the decedent, 
were interested with the Shartles in the paper machine busi- 
ness for many years at Middletown. 

Mrs. Shartle is survived by seven children, two brothers 
and a sister. 





Black-Clawson Acquires Shartle Plant 

The Black-Clawson Company, Hamilton, announce that 
they have acquired the plant of the Shartle Brothers Machine 
Co., Middletown, which will continue to operate under its 
present name as a branch of the Hamilton concern, which 
also manufactures paper mill machinery. 

Some time ago, it was reported that the Shartle plant had 
been sold, and rumor connected Chicago capitalists with the 
deal, involving $1,500,000, but it develops that Chicagoans 
merely represented the Black-Clawson Company in the trans- 
action. 

Charles W. Shartle is also identified with the Middletown 
Machine Co. and is a director of the First and Merchants’ 
National Bank of Middletown. 





Jacob Kindlegerger, president of the Kalamazoo Vegetable 
Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., visited the Miami Valley, 
Saturday, November 13th, to take part in the rededication 
of the Methodist church in West Carrollton, where. he first 
received his religious training as a youth. 





Building Activity in Dayton 

Building progress continues in Dayton and the Miami 
Valley at a satisfactory rate. The gain in Dayton environs, 
including Moraine City, where the General Motors Corpora- 
tion is installing $20,000,000 improvements, has been sub- 
stantial. 

It is difficult to compute the real benefit of this to the paper 
industry. Roofing material, built-up coverings, felts of as- 
phalt manufacture and other articles of construction, much 
of which is made from rag stock in the mills of the valley, 
particularly Franklin and Lockland, have played an im- 
portant part in the development. 





The Miami Valley was represented at the annual meeting 
of the National Industrial Traffic League, held recently in New 
York at the Commodore Hotel. Included in the Dayton dele- 
gation were Thomas T. Webster, of the Mead paper interests 
and who is at the head of the national traffic body; Maurice 
T. Otto, director of traffic department of the Chamber of 
Commerce; R. H. Hagerman, of the National Cash Register; 
C. A. Garber and others. 





Without increasing the outstanding stock of the company, 
the Mead Pulp and Paper Co., of Dayton, has issued $300,000 
seven per cent cumulative special preferred stock, the 3,000 
shares being the property of an estate which is being liqui- 
dated in part. The business of the company has been in the 
hands of the Meads continuously through three generations 


Plan Now With 
“ECONOMY” To Re- 
duce Water Handling 

Costs in 1927 


An Economy Centrifugal Pump Cutting Water 
Handling Costs in a Paper Mill 


Water is one of your biggest material handling prob- 
lems. With an average 125 tons of water used to every 
ton of paper made, even slight percentage savings 
soon more than pay the cost of new over old inefficient 
equipment. 


ECONOMY CENTRIFUGALS have a known record 
of savings in paper mills that mount as high as 23%. 
Are you sure that your water cost is down to a min- 
imum basis? 


Economy Engineers are responsible for construction 
and design that enable Economy Centrifugals to be 
marketed on a basis of reasonable first cost with a 
length of life that places them ahead of all others when 
both first and final cost is reckoned with. 


Our Sales Staff, available in offices throughout 
the country, will co-operate with you to reduce 
your water handling costs. 


Write for Bulletin No. 404 on Centrifugal Pumps 
and Bulletin No. 403 on Vacuum Pumps 


Economy 


Pumping Machinery Co. 
Centrifugal Pump Specialists 


83 North Curtis Street Chicago, Illinois 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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How Fast Does It Go? 


HERE are a number of machines in the paper in- 
dustry the speed of which should be known. Most 
important, of course, is the paper machine itself. The Titec 
time was, when the back tender uséd to have the job of ' nn mH nIHTHI 
counting the revolutions of the driven pulley of the cone PMT ‘ ML 
drive, by holding his hand where it would get a bump ma 
with each turn of a set screw; this number of revolutions 
was then multiplied by a factor to get feet per minute 
on the machine. Frequently, however, it was considered 
close enough to guess at the speed from the position of 


the belt on the cone pulleys. 
Record made by Bristol’s Strip 


Chart Recording Tachometer in- 
stalled on Paper Machine. 














Paper making today is a far more accurate operation than it 
was then. Now, both the superintendent and the operator de- 
pend on Bristol’s Indicating and Recording Tachometers to 
show them the exact speed of paper machines. 


Our Catalog No. 1700 contains information that may help 
you improve your product. Ask for a copy. 


° . RECORDING ~~” 
| oy Sy ~ - ienaeaal ~ INSTRUMENTS 


DRY PAPER EFFICIENTLY 
The Fulton Dryer Drainage System 


—Increased production 


—Decreased steam pressure on the dryers 
—Reduced steam cost for drying 














Better Sheet—Better Finish—Less Shrinkage 


—and cockling prevented by drying with graduated temperature — Less 
pressure or vacuum on paper machine dryers. 


We will gladly refer you to mills using the Fulton System 
and making the same grade of paper as you. They will tell 
you their experience with the Fulton System. 


U. S. Patents Dec. 10, 1919, and June 7, 1921. Canadian 
Patents July 6, 1920, also patents pending. 


\\ Fulton Engineering Co. 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


aie ~The Beveridge Supply Co., Ltd., 628 St. Paul St. W., Montreal, Canadian Representatives 
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since 1846, when the original paper mill was established in 
Dayton. The company was incorporated in 1905. 





A blaze of undetermined origin occurred in the power plant 
of the Champion Coated Paper Co., Hamilton, Saturday, De- 
cember 4th. Due to unusually effective work, the flames were 
confined to the four-story brick structure housing the power 
plant, which was completely gutted, though the steam boilers 
were not badly damaged. Complete operation of the plant was 
made possible by Monday, December 6th. 





Cheney Wins Decision 

H. L. Cheney, owner of the Cheney Pulp and Paper Com- 
pany, has won an important decision from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission after fourteen years of continuous 
effort. The decision relates to the freight rate on wet rag 
pulp and makes a material reduction by taking that product 
out of the fifth class and placing it in the sixth class. 

The contention was originally raised by the Srere Bros. in 
1912 and Mr. Cheney has kept it alive and held tenaciously 
to his contention until after fourteen years of controversy 
his appeal has been granted. The Cheney Pulp and Paper 
Company is the only concern in the country that ships wet 
rag pulp by freight, and for this reason they were com- 
pelled to fight their battle alone. 





Reductions in Prices of G. E. Motors 

A reduction in prices on its general purpose motors, amount- 
ing to five per cent on most lines and ten per cent on common- 
ly used sizes of squirrel cage induction motors, has been an- 
nounced by General Electric Co., effective December 1, 1926. 

The motors affected by the new price levels include both 
a-c. and d-c., constant and variable speed general purpose 
motors, from 1 to 200 horsepower. 

Prices of standard squirrel cage induction motors have now 
been brought by the company to a level within about 10 per 
cent of that in 1914. 

Coincident with this reduction in prices, the General Elec- 
tric Company has announced a unified schedule of discounts 
for different classes of purchasers. The discount for quantity 
purchased at one time, on one firm order, has been made uni- 
form on a sliding schedule for all classes of buyers. 

These reductions have been made possible by improved man- 
ufacturing processes and quantity production, the company 
stated in announcing the new prices. 





Import Committee Stops False Entries 

Three important cases which have been before the Customs 
Court for trial and repeatedly postponed, have been abandoned 
by the importers. All involve an effort by importers to enter 
as standard newsprint duty free, paper which the appraisers 
considered to be dutiable as printing paper. One of the cases 
arose at New York, another at Norfolk, and the third at Balti- 
more. In one case, testimony had been taken both for the 
government and for the importers. In two cases, the paper was 
found to carry clay to an extent not desired in paper for news- 
papers, and one of the cases also involved paper which was 
considerably sized. In the third case, the paper contained more 
sulphite than is found in ordinary newsprint. The case which 
was partly tried was.the first to arise after the Import Com- 
mittee was formed, and the importers’ evidence was taken 
in October, 1924. The Import Committee provided witnesses 
for the government who testified in January, 1925, and the im- 
porters then asked for postponement in order to introduce 
testimony in rebuttal. Such evidence was never introduced and 
after seven postponements the court held the case to have been 
abandoned by default because of the non-appearance of the 
importers’ attorneys at the last hearing. 

Another case abandoned by the importers was that of stencil 
paper imported at Cincinnati which was held by the apprais- 
er to be dutiable at 5 cents per pound and 20 percent, but 
claimed by importer to be duitable at 3 cents and 15 per cent. 

Two cases recently “submitted” which in this instance was 
equivalent to abandonment by the importers were: Photo- 
graphic paper imported at New York held by appraiser to be 














Watershed Tannate 
Leather Belting 


Something More Than 
a Confirming Order 


66 NCLOSED please find confirma- 

tion order to duplicate Tarinate 
Belt furnished us May, 1923, for cone 
stack drive on our Fourdrinier machine. 


“We take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation for the excellent serv- 
ice obtained with this belt. 


“Belts previously used on this drive 
gave us constant trouble and would not 
last over three months. Your Tannate 
Belt has run over three years and dur- 
ing this time has given us no trouble 
whatsoever. Subsequently, we have 
equipped quite a number of our hardest 
drives with your Tannate Belt with 
most gratifying results. 


“Hoping that the Tannate Belt or- 
dered today will fully come up to your 
standard of quality and service, we 


” 


ai 


Rhoads Service Guarantee covers 
every Tannate Belt sold. 





Use Rhoads Tanate Lace Leather. 
It outlasts rawhide three to five times. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 











-...80 South —— Street 
1234 W. Ninth Street 


Factory and Tannery: Wilmington, Del. 
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Fourdrinier 
USED EXTENSIVELY Wires 


| 
Longcrimp 





- Give Longer 


Kraft, Wrapping = Average Service 
and Newsprint than the Regular 
Machines Made By Weave 





The Lindsay Wire Weaving Company 


(Collinwood Station) CLEVELAND, OHIO 


See page 363 in the 1926 Paper und Pulp Mill Catalogue 























BARRE GRANITE IN PRESS ROLLS 


Ie Revolutionizing the Whole Paper Making Industry 


If your Paper Machines are not equipped with Press Rolls of BARRE GRANITE you are not 
getting the results that you should get, for it is a recognized fact that granite rolls are much 
superior to any others and Barre Granite the best of all. Let us tell you about them. 


Jones Brothers Company 
BARRE, VT. : BOSTON, MASS. 
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undervalued; filtering paper imported at New York held by 
appraiser to be undervalued. 





A New Flexible Coupling 


A new design of flexible coupling is announced by W. H. 
Nicholson & Company of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. For many years this concern 
has manufactured the Nicholson Compression Coupling, which 
was recognized as one of the pioneer compression couplings 
on the market. 

Owing to the advent of the motor drive, the demand for the 
compression coupling 
has been slowly dying 
out, along with other 
transmission equipment. 
The company has been 
experimenting with a 
number of flexible 
coupling designs during 
the past few years. The 
outcome of their ef- 
forts is the develop- 
ment of the coupling 
here shown and was in- 
vented by Mr. H. S. 
Nicholson, the manager. 

According to the 
manufacturer’s descrip- 
tion, the design is very 
simple as well as pow- 
erful and durable. It | a 
is a metallic coupling 
throughout, there being no springs, laminated bolts, 
grids or discs in its make-up. All forms of shaft misalign- 
ment are taken care of by means of the loose, floating keys, 
with beveled sides. In the smaller sizes three floating keys 
are used, and in the larger sizes, five. When in motion the 
centrifugal force throws the floating keys out into the slots, 
causing them to drive quietly and smoothly. 

When the torsional load comes on, the centrifugal force 
of the floating keys is overcome and they recede to the bot- 
toms of the slots. 

A film of oil is maintained at all times between the keys 
and slots, allowing a free lateral float of the coupling hubs. 
Any wear that might occur in the sides of the keys after the 
coupling has been in use, is taken care of by the ever pres- 
ent centrifugal force. In case of an accident or wear to 
this coupling and new keys are required, they can be made 
instantly without any delay in any machine shop. Fur- 
ther, the strength of the floating keys of the “Nicholson” 
is so much in excess of the shaft that the manufacturer states 
it is not necessary for a customer to mention h.p. or r.p.m. 
of the job on which the coupling is to be used, as any given 
size of coupling will withstand a greater load than the shaft 
itself. The floating keys, as well as the hubs, are made of 
steel, and the casing of cast steel. A gasket is used between 
the flanges to insure a tight fit. The coupling is made for 
all sizes of shafts and all service. It is described in Bulletin 
No. 1026. 

















Five Mills Plan Developments 

Five surveys on as many important paper mill properties 
in the United States are reported in progress of development 
by the V. D. Simons organization, of Chicago, mill engineers 
and architects. 

“Of the five surveys indicated,” said Mr. Simons, “three 
can be mentioned definitely at this time. The other two should 
develop before the spring months. They have not advanced 
far enough as yet to make any public announcement. We 
are now working out a complete plan of development for the 
Rhinelander Paper Co., Rhinelander, Wis.; for the Miami 
Paper Co., West Carrollton, Ohio; and the Hawley Pulp & 
Paper Co., Oregon City, Ore. In each instance, the plan is 
looking to an increase in production and a general lowering 
of costs. Each one of the mills indicated now operates four 
machines.” 
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Direct connected 
pump and motor 
of improved design 
and heavy construc- 
tion for pumping 
pulp and thick 
stock OPEN 
IMPELLER 
TYPE. HORI- 
ZONTAL SPLIT 
CASING. Interior 
surfaces machine 
finished. All bear- 
ings are removable Pig. @ 
from shaft without taking off any other part. 

We build Centrifugal Pumps exclusively—for all requirements 

Write for Catalog 5B 


LAWRENCE PUMP & ENGINE CO. 


P. O. Box 70B Lawrence, Mass. 














DRYING SYSTEMS. Inc. 


SPECIALISTS IN DRYING 
1800 Foster Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Serecce 





Hood Systems and Heat Economizers 
Heating, Ventilating, Air Conditioning 
and Vapor Absorption Equipment 














SPECIFY 


Powell Valves 


For Long Uninterrupted Service 


Powell Composite 
Disc Valves 


are furnished with 
bronze body and 
trimmings or iron 
body with bronze 
trimmings. 

Bronze valves with 
union outlets are ob- 
tainable for both hot 
water and steam heat- 
ing installations. 


Discs are interchange- 
able with all standard 
vulcanized discs. 
However, we recom- 
mend Powell. 


Descriptive circular 
on request. 


Fig. 158 
THE WM. POWELL CO. 
Dependable Engineering Appliances 
2521-2531 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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GIBBS-BROWER CO. 
Paper and Pulp Mill Brokers 
eucyterrineniin sivaname desde 


Paper Merchant, Jobber and Converter 
USE OUR “GO BETWEEN” SERVICE 


New York City 


261 Broadway 
Chicago, Ill. 


166 West Jackson St. 
Our Motto, “Service First” 





Fresh Florida Oranges 


Fresh Sweet Florida Oranges $3 per box 
of three hundred, large size. Sound 
fruit and satisfaction guaranteed or 
money back. We pay express charges. 
A box of these makes an appreciated 
Christmas gift. Remit with order. 


_ ACME FARMS Gainesville, Florida 





























ulphite Superintendent wanted for modern mill making 
bleached pulp. Technically educated man with executive ex- 
perience preferred. Applicants requested to give in first let- 
ter references, education and experience in detail and salary 
earned and expected. Answer Box 106, The Paper Industry. 


PRINTING MACHINES 


For Sale: Rice, Barton & Fales two-color, 40”, cylinder print- 
ing machine. Mather & Pratt four-color, 42” cylinder printing 
machine. Dismantled and ready for prompt shipment. Room 
601, 225 Fourth Ave., New York City. 





WANTED: Technical man with experience in production of 
ground wood pulp, for sales work. Write, giving references 
and state education, experience and salary expected. Address 
Box 110, The Paper Industry. 








PAPER MACHINES 
FOR SALE 


In good condition Immediate Delivery 


One—2-cylinder machine. 2 presses; 10 
dryers, 42”x84”; one calender; reel; 
single drum winder; marshall drive. 


One Fourdrinier machine. Wire 96”x50. 
2 presses; 15 dryers, 48”x94”; one calen- 
der; reel; two drum winder; marshall 
drive. 


By: 
FRANK H. DAVIS COMPANY 
175 Richdale Avenue, Cambridge, Mass. 





FOR SALE—Pulpwood rossing mill 
and saw mill combined, best location 
in Northern Ontario for export busi- 
ness. Located on good river. Stor- 
age yards, railway sidings, employees’ 
houses, stables, store houses, camp 
equipment, etc. Five thousand cords of 
black spruce can be purchased this sea- 
son if taken at once for winter delivery. 
Five townships of virgin timber all 
available for export; 90% black Spruce, 
can be driven to this mill. Reasonable 
terms to right parties. Address Box 
111, The Paper Industry. 





LOCKE Paper 
Drying Regulator | 


ie 


EF 
i? 





il 


order. Ree 
other steam =’. * Pat. 7. 


Locke Regulator Co., 76 North St., Salem, Mass. 
“Locke” Regulator Agency, 39 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. C. 


it 




















This Opportunity Section Brings 








Quick Results to Advertisers. 
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, MANAG , CIRCU- 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 
Of the Paper Industry, published monthly at 356 Monadnock 
Bldg., Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1926. 

State of Illinois, County of Cook, ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared E. B. Fritz, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the publisher 
of the Paper Industry, and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, E. B. Fritz, 
356 fronadnock Bldg., Chicago, Illinois; Editor, A. Scott Dowd, 
356 Monadrock Bldg., Chicago, Illinois; Managing Editor, A. Scott 
Dowd, 356 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Illinois; Business Manager, 
E. B. Fritz, 356 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. ; 

2. That the owner is (If the publication is owned by an indi- 
vidual his name and address, or if owned by more than one indi- 
vidual the name and address of each, should be given below; if the 
publication is owned by a corporation the name of the corporation 
and the names and addresses of the stockholders owning or hold- 
ing one or cent or more of the total amount of stock should be 
given.): B. 356 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, is. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) one. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
gives: also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 

racing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
any FR the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated 

y him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is: (This information is required from daily publications 


only.) 
EDWARD B. FRITZ, 
(Signature of editor, publisher, business manager, or owner.) 
— to and subscribed before me this 21st day of September, 
(Seal) S. J. LEHRER, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires June 30, 1928.) 





Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.; have purchased the ware- 
house division and property of the Bourne-Fuller Co., at 
Cleveland. The property consists of a group of large modern 
warehouses, with 200,000 square feet of ground area. The 
plant is stocked with a complete line of bars, shapes, plates, 
sheets, and steel products, totaling about 12,000 tons in all. 





A New Flexible Coupling 


Metallic coupling throughout—no springs, laminated 
bolts, grids or discs. All forms of shaft misalignment 
taken care of by means of loose fitting, floating keys 
with beveled sides. Made for all sizes of shafts. 

Write for Bulletin 1026 


W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 129 Oregon St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa- 








DER PAPIER-FABRIKANT 


is a most influential organ in the trade giving informa- 
tion appertaining to the Paper, Board and Pulp Indus- 
tries in Germany, also dealing with trade patents. It 
is an official organ of the Cellulose, Paper Chemists 
and Engineers’ Association. A special supplement is 
published each month entitled Cellulosechemie, which 
is of great scientific value. The price of both these 
publications is Six Marks, quarterly, postage extra. 


Specimen copies can be obtained free of charge from: 


Otto Elsner Verlagsges. m.b.H., Berlin. S.42 











The Evidence 
Multiplies 


Draw Your Own 
Conclusion— 


During August, 1923, The 
Beveridge Paper Company, In- 
dianapolis, had one Holland 
type engine rebuilt into a Day- 
ton High Speed Engine. Later 
on they ordered a new Dayton. 
After that they had us change 
over two more Hollands. Still 
later, April, 1925, the Beveridge 
people had another Holland 
engine reconstructed. Sales- 
manship may have sold the 
first one—but nothing other 
than satisfaction sold the re- 
peats. 


Heavier Furnishes 
Faster beating 
Greater output 
More uniform prod- 
uct 
Saving in power 
Saving in labor. 
If you have Hol- 
land type beaters 
on the job, give us 
an opportunity to 
figure with you. 


The Dayton Beater & Hoist Co. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Eastern Representatives: Muirhead and Mansfield 
501 Sth Ave., New York, N.Y. 


ah S Rout 
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SPEED UP 


by 


THICKENING BEFORE BLEACHING 


on an 


OLIVER 





aT 








This OLIVER is handling 2,000,000 gallons per day con- 


taining 0.3% solids. 

Effluent shows no fibre loss. 

Discharges sheet three-quarters inch thick. 
Density, 22'4% air dry. 

Capacity forty-eight tons per day. 


The OLIVER delivers a continuous sheet of unvary- 
ing consistency and brings Paper Mill practice several 
steps nearer the automatic stage. 


It will pay you to consider OLIVERS for this and 
other Paper Mill processes. 


See page 381 in the 1926 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 


Oliver Continuous Filter Co. 


San Francisco New York London 
802 Cunard Building 1422 Aeolian Building 11 Southampton Row 


Johannesburg, South Africa 
E, L. Bateman, The Corner House 
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Technical Developments in the 
Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 





The following abstracts are of the latest developments found 
in the foreign press and the domestic and foreign patent offices. 
Photostats and translations of complete articles and patents can 
be obtained at cost price. 





Fourdrinier Wire and Felt Cleaner 
HE illustration shows a wire cleaning device which is pat- 
ented in United States. Patent, No. 1,606,172. This device 
comprises a transverse supporting piece which carries a noz- 





zle carrier, the latter being slid along the support by means 
of a suitable contrivance. The movement of this nozzle car- 
rier over the support is automatically effected by hydraulic 
means so that all parts of the felt and the wire are properly 
washed with the water. 
Sizing Paper with Rosin 

S THE free rosin content of the size increases, the fineness 

of the particles of rosin increases. With a fifty per 
cent content, mixing arrangements must be used and with a 
sixty per cent content they fail to work. Dilution of the rosin 
milk with water, results in the hydrolysis of the sodium salt 
and almost all the rosin is then present in the free form. 
Such rosin should be taken up by the fibers. The presence of 
too much combined rosin is due to the formation of aluminum 
resinate in the beater. Thickly viscous rosin soaps show a 
tendency to form lumps when emulsified with water. It is 
therefore advisable to maintain the mixture in as thinly 
viscous a stage as possible by heating during emulsification. 
It is also important to control the quality of soda used by 
determining accurately its water content. 

Alum solutions are soluble in the soap for they are hydro- 
lyzed. The greater the dilution of the solution, the greater 
the degree of hydrolysis. At a definite degree of dilution, 
the solutions contain a certain definite concentration of hy- 
drogen ions. It was substantiated that when sodium resinate 
is employed, equivalent amounts of aluminate resinate are 
formed. (Al (Cx H» O:):). It was not found that an excess 
of alum would result in the formation of free rosin due to the 
decomposition of the aluminum resinate formed in the mass. 
On the other hand this condition can be attained by the use 
of sulphuric acid. The action of aluminum sulphate on sul- 
phite pulp has been explained as consisting of the absorption 
of aluminum by the fiber and the simultaneous passage of 
lime into the water. The author believes that the lime is 
combined with organic matter in the fiber and that a very 
small portion of this calcium salt is split off with the alu- 
minum ions of the aluminum sulphate, resulting in a very 
small amount of calcium ions being present in the water. 
The general assumption that colloidal aluminum hydrate is 
absorbed by the fiber, that is principally by its structure, is 
questioned by the author. The dissolving out of the lime from 
Sn fiber by means of weak mineral acids is entirely incom- 
plete. 

On the other hand, it appears that sulphur dioxide will dis- 
solve lime and this solvent action will be greater, the longer 
the dissolving action lasts. The conversion of the various 
proportions of calcium and aluminum which are interchanged 


with alum in the fiber takes place in the case of strong sul- 
phite pulp in the proportion of 1.65 to 1.00, and in easy 
bleaching pulp in the inverse ratio of 0.8 to 1.00. The author 
thus explains that the lime is dissolved out towards the end 
of the digestion process, whereat the free organic acids, to 
which the lime was joined, remains behind and absorbs the 
aluminum. 

The author doubts the absorption of the aluminum as hy- 
drate or basic hydrate for then an equivalent amount of SO, 
must be found in the water, which is however not the case. 
The formation of lime resinate, which is quite soluble in 
water, is dependent on the simultaneous presence of lime and 
aluminum in the water and the addition of rosin size only to 
the extent of approximately ten per cent as such and ninety 
per cent of aluminum resinate. 

Sulphite cellulose acts as an acid on milk of rosin and con- 
sumes a certain proportion of hydroxyl ions, whereby free 
rosin is precipitated. Each bleaching sulphite pulp liberates 
twice as much free rosin as bleached sulphite and strong 
sulphite liberates about twice as much free rosin as the easy- 
bleaching pulp. 

For further details on this interesting subject, see the com- 
prehensive articles published in Svensk Papp.—Tidn., 1925, 
numbers 20, 21, 22 and 23. 


Fourdrinier Machine for Thin and Thick Papers 
HE Fourdrinier paper-making machine, that is shown in 
the accompanying illustration and that is patented in 

German Patent, No. 431,408, is characterized in the fact that 

the usual upper couch cylinder (d), which has no covering and 

which is not encircled by the wire (a), is arranged under the 
couch cylinder (b) which is encircled by the wire (a). The 





wet felt (e) passes between the two couch rolls (b) and (d) 
and works in conjunction with a second wet felt (q) which 
passes between the press rollers (m) and (n). The wet felt 
(e) lifts the paper web (f) from the wire (a) and leads it 
through the first press rollers (m) and (n), the paper web 
entering underneath and then carries it over to the second 
felt (q). The latter yields the paper web up to the cloth (u) 
which travels between the second set of press rollers (r) and 
(s), and finally the paper web is taken up by the drying 
cylinder (t) of the machine. 


Making Coated Paper 

APER sheets or boards are finished by filming the sur- 

faces with rubber associated with sizing and surfacing 
materials. The rubber may be in the form of latex or in an 
emulsified condition, and a small amount of ammonia may be 
added to maintain the rubber in a mobile condition. The sur- 
facing materials may comprise kaolin, blance fixe, satin 
white, barytes talc, precipitated chalk, zinc oxide and the 
like. The sizing material may consist of casein in an alkali 
solvent, glue, starch, gums or resins. 

When using rubber latex the treating liquid is prepared 
by mixing the latex with pigments, sizes and surfacing ma- 
terials and it is applied to the paper, after manufacture, by 
a machine comprising a trough and rubber rolls or brushes. 
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with these two standard Testers. 


The 
«Mullen Paper Tester 


accurately measures the bursting 
strength of paper in pounds per 
square inch. Hand or motor 


driven. 
The 
Perkins 
Tensile Tester 


accurately measures the 

tensile strength of paper 

in pounds per inch strip. 

Can be furnished with 

or without the Elonga- 

tion Measuring Attach- 

wey ment. 
Mullen Paper Tester 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE DEPT. M, 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc., Holyoke, Mass., U.S.A. 


Perkins Tensile Tester 









































‘No Grooved Suction ‘Boxes « + 


ABBLE Superior Fourdrinier Wires are perfectly 
smooth and even in mesh and will not cut 
grooves in the suction boxes. 

Their toughness and strength enable them to stand up 
under extremely severe duty. Long and efficient service 
are synonymous with Superior Fourdrinier Wires. 
Farsighted mill owners and Superintendents have 
learned to place explicit confidence in Cabble Superior 
Fourdrinier Wires, as evidenced by their use in hun- 
dreds of paper mills throughout the United States. 
The paper industry has realized that our over three- 
quarters of a century in manufacturing wire products 
amply qualify us to meet their requirements. 

We also make cylinder faces of standard mesh in 
phosphor bronze or brass of the highest quality. 


The WM. CABBLE 
Excelsior Wire Mfg. Co. 
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The sheets, etc., thus treated, are immediately exposed to the 
air to dry and set and are finally calendered. After treatment 
the sheets, boards and the like may be submitted to cold vul- 
canization by exposure in a sulphur atmosphere. When oper- 
ating with coagulated raw rubber, a putty-like product is 
first obtained by causing the rubber to absorb a large quan- 
tity of water, this product being emulsified with kaolin or like 
colloidal clat and the size and other materials are finally in- 
troduced. British Patent, No. 253,066. 


Tying Ups Ends of Metallic Cloths for Paper and 
Pulp Manufacture 
N ORDER to give the metallic cloth that is specially used 
for the manufacture of pulp and paper the form of an end- 
less web, it has been common practice to tie together the ends 
of the cloth with the aid of a piece of wire, and then soldering 
these ends, or just soldering them without using the wire. 
The ordinary soft solder is not suited for this purpose. This 
is also true of the welding process, which may be carried out 





either in the electrical or mechanical manner. The reasons 
for this have been first that this practice requires the use of 
specially alloyed wire and secondly that that cross-sectional 
area of the wires are decreased to a considerable degree by 
the welding operation. 

The new process which is patented in German Patent, No. 
433,516, does away with these difficulties. As may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration, which shows the points 
of juncture between an endless wire fabric prepared accord- 
ing to the new process in a top view, the wire is seen to be 
composed of vertical wires (a) and horizontal wires (b). In 
order to tie together the last filling wire (b') or (b’) of one 
of the ends of the cloth in a manner which is free from all 
objections and which does not incur the weakening of the wire 
structure as brought about by welding, with ends of the wires 
in the warp (b), the two last named filling or weft wires (b*) 
and (b*) are soldered with the aid of a hard solder with the 
corresponding warp wires (a). In this manner a satisfactory 
and permanent connection is made between them, with the 
result that these joined filling wires (b') and (b*) can be 
directly joined together with the aid of a piece of wire (c). 
This wire (c) is thereby joined to no part of the wire cloth 
over a mesh opening and the result is that the connection is 
very smooth and there is no impression made on the paper of 
the joint in the wire. 


Pulp Saving Device for Paper Mills 
HE illustration shows a pulp saving device for use in 
paper mills, which is patented in United States Patent, No. 
1,604,250. 
This device consists of a tank which is shown at (5) and in 
which there is a rotatable cylinder screen (16). This screen 



































is located in the upper portion of the tank. There is an outlet 
through this screen which is for the purpose of determining 
a normal water level in the tank. There is also an inlet below 
the normal water level which is employed for the purpose of 
feeding white water into the tank. There is also an opening 
at (9) which is connected with a cistern (10) so that a steady 
flow of pulp takes place from the tank to the cistern. Means 
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are also at hand for withdrawing the pulp from the cistern 
during the operation of the machine to cause the level of the 
pulp in the cistern to be below the normal water level in the 
tank. 


Digestion of Spruce Wood with Dilute Nitric Acid 


HE oxidation of the lignin with ten per cent nitric acid 

sets in with a vigorous evolution of gas at a temperature 
of approximately 75 to 80 degrees C. and continues for about 
fifteen hours in an open vessel at 95 degrees C.- As the lignin 
products do not go into solution, the penetration of the acid 
is slow and well digested cellulose is obtained only when uni- 
formly and very finely ground material is used. The penetra- 
tion is greatly assisted by first boiling with aqueous potas- 
sium nitrate and adding later the equivalent quantity of 
sulphuric acid. 

The yield and quality of the cellulose, after subsequent 
boiling out with alkali, are approximately comparable with 
those obtained by the sulphite process of digestion. The 
necessary proportion of nitric acid is thirty-five to forty 
per cent of the weight of the air dry wood, but the actual 
consumption of nitric acid is approximately thirty per cent. 
The reduction products of the nitric acid comprise nitric 
oxide, ammonia and nitrogen. An appreciable quantity of 
hydrocyanic acid is also formed, sufficient to make the process 
dangerous on a large scale. Nitric oxide and ammonia ac- 
count for fifteen per cent of the total nitrogen consumed, but 
they are produced in too dilute a condition for practical util- 
ization. The reaction may be expressed as an oxidation of 
the side chain of the coniferyl complex of the lignin and the 
nitration of the aromatic nucleus. The latter process comes to 
an equilibrium with the production of hydrocyanic acid and 
nitriles. Cellulosechemie, 1926, volume 7, pages 113-118. 


Making Paper on the Fourdrinier Machine 
CCORDING to German Patent, No. 428,843, a water box, 
provided with a regulatable outflow opening, is arranged 
near the foam doctor under the wire for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a counter-water pressure, but this device entails certain 
disadvantages. Thus, if the regulated outflow opening is 
opened too wide, then a back pressure results in the portion 
between the two foam doctors which prevents the choking 
effect in the portion of 
wire behind the last 
foam doctor. Further- 
more, there are a num- 
ber of paper stocks 
which require strong 
dehydration and which 
cannot therefore be 
worked with when this 
arrangement is em- 
ployed. 

The new device which seeks to counteract these difficulties 
depends on the fact that, when the paper fibers are kept mov- 
ing over a short portion of the wire near the last foam doctor, 
it is sufficient to have a back pressure only in that location. 

Thus in the figure, the longitudinal wire is shown at (a) and 
the two foam doctors are located at (b) and (b’). The wire 
(a) runs over a board (f) which is provided with holes and 
the water box (c) is arranged under this board. This box is 
divided into two compartments (h) and (i) by the cross-piece 
(q). The compartment (h) is provided with an opening (d) 
which is regulated by means of the slide (e) and the com- 
partment (i) likewise has an opening (k) which is regulated 
by means of the slide (1). A certain degree of dehydration 
of the paper web can be accomplished within the compart- 
ment (i), and in spite of this it is also possible to engender a 
damming action in the compartment (h) by the introduction 
of water under pressure, this action being indicated in the fig- 
ure in the direction of the arrows. 

The setting of the slide (e) acts only on the extent of this 
choking or damming action in the space (h), and hence it has 
no effect on the pressure relations that exist in the space (i). 
It is advisable to connect the chamber (i) with the chamber 
(h) by a passage which is controlled by means of a valve. 
When this arrangement is employed to work up a paper stock 
which does not require a strong dehydration, then the valve 
controlling the connection between the two chambers is opened 
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and the water which passes through the pulp into the chamber 
(i) is utilized in securing the damming effect in the chamber 
(h). On the other hand, when paper stocks are being made 
into paper, which stocks require considerable dehydration, 
then the connection between the two chambers must be kept 
closed and the pressure in each compartment is regulated 
separately. German Patent, No. 431,407. 


Improvement in Paper Making Machine 
HE illustration shows an improvement which has been 
made in a paper-making machine and which is patented in 
United States Patent, No. 1,605,067. 

The improvement consists of a rotary roll and a traveling 
member which is in position 
to receive the paper web 
from the roll. The doctor 
knife is seen at (7) and co- 
operates with the roll and 
aids in lifting a lead strip 
of the paper web from it. 
There is also a fluid defiect- 
ing extension which is asso- 
ciated with the doctor. The 
nozzle is seen at (6) and the path of the fluid which is ejected 
from that nozzle is indicated by arrows in the figure. Means 
are also provided for directing the fluid blast against the ex- 
tension which is shown at (7) and which is so shaped that it 
deflects the blast away from the roll and towards the traveling 
member. 


Determining Chemical Pulp and Wood in Paper 
ARIOUS methods, that are well known and widely used 
for this purpose, were first described, and then a method 

which is not so well known and which has been used by the 
author for a long time to determine the proportion of chemical 
pulp and mechanical wood pulp in paper. 

This method consists in taking one gram of air-dried news- 
print and bringing it into a 250 cubic centimer flask, with a 
wide neck and a glass stopper. Fifty cubic centimeters of 
concentrated hydrochloric acid are added (38 per cent) and 
then after the acid has been thoroughly mixed with the paper, 
five cubic centimeters of concentrated sulphuric acid are 
added. During the first hour, the flask is shaken several times 
very vigorously and is then allowed to stand until the next 
day. The contents of the flask are then diluted with water 
and poured out into a 750 cubic centimeter beaker and brought 
up exactly to a volume of five hundred cubic centimeters. 

After being heated to the boiling temperature for several 
minutes, the lignin is allowed to separate out and the super- 
natant clear liquor is allowed to flow off and the deposited 
substance is filtered through an aluminum crucible. The mass 
is well washed with water and the crucible is dried at a tem- 
perature of 100 degrees C. until it attains constant weight. 
This can be considered as a measure of the percentage of 





mechanical wood in the paper, when the latter is free from . 


ash. When various fillers are added to the pulp, an ashing 
test must be made. On the basis that one hundred parts of 
filler are equivalent to 88 parts of ash it is possible to obtain 
the content of “pure” lignin. The following tabulation gives 
some interesting data on various paper analyses: 
Percentage of mechanical wood 00 30 40 50 60 
Percentage of sulphite pulp.... 100 70 60 50 40 
8 Se 0.030 0.101 0.125 0.145 0.166 
Percentage of mechanical wood 00 30 40 50 60 
Percentage of sulphite pulp... 30 20 10 00 
Grom of Henin... .....6..050s 0.188 0.215 0.240 0.266 

For quick determinations it is possible to use graphical fig- 
ures. The percentage of mechanical wood pulp in the paper 
can also be calculated from the following formula: Percentage 

100 x (L—C). 
wood = ——_—————__ In this formula L is the grams of pure 
T—C 

lignin in one gram of the air-dried sample of paper; T is the 
grams of pure lignin in one gram of air-dried mechanical 
wood, which is equal to 0.266; and C is the grams of pure lig- 
nin in one gram of air-dried sulphite cellulose, which is equal 
to 0.030. 

The sources of errors in this method are the varying content 
of lignin in sulphite pulp and mechanical wood pulp. The 
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values which are given above are good average values of the 
lignin content. There is also the varying moisture content of 
the samples in the air-dried condition. Then again the aver- 
age ash content of the chemical pulp and the mechanical wood 
pulp, equal to five per cent, is neglected. In spite of these 
errors this method appears to be usabie for practical pur- 
poses and yields results which are comparable with those that 
are obtained by other methods. Papir Journalen, volume 10, 
page 121 ff (1926). 


Guignet Cellulose from Wood Cellulose and Wood 


NUMBER of investigations have been made by Dr. 

Schwalbe on the preparation of Guignet celluiose from 
wood cellulose and wood, as reported in Zeitschrift fuer ange- 
wandte Chemie, 1926, volume 39, pages 606-8. 

Cellulose dissolves completely in 62 per cent sulphuric acid 
to a colloidal solution, from which it may be reprecipitated by 
the addition of electrolytes, or by dilution with water, alcohol 
or ether. The Guignet cellulose prepared by dissolving one 
gram of sulphite cellulose in seven cubic centimeters of 62.53 
per cent sulphuric acid and precipitating after five hours by 
the addition of water, is completely redissolved by water to 
a milky solution, and is dissolved to the extent of 95 per cent 
by 10 to 17.5 per cent sodium hydroxide solution. The yield 
is 95 per cent. 

The cellulose, copper and hydrolysis numbers are 0.4, 8.2 
and 14.7, compared with 0.2, 2.4 and 5.9 respectively, for the 
original sulphite cellulose. (The cellulose number is a 
measure of the degree of “swelling”; it is determined by im- 
mersing the sample in Fehling’s solution and, after thorough 
washing, ascertaining the quantity of copper fixed.) By twice 
dissolving in ten per cent sodium hydroxide and precipitating 
with acid a yield of thirty per cent of a substance having a 
copper number of only 2.6 is obtained. The pentosan content 
of the Guignet cellulose is 0.56 per cent, compared with 5.2 
per cent for the sulphite cellulose, indicating that .pentosan 
is more readily hydrolyzed by sulphuric acid than is cellulose. 
By this process, the cellulose is readily dissolved from spruce 
wood, leaving twenty-nine to thirty per cent of lignin. The 
Guignet cellulose obtained contains only 1.4 per cent of pen- 


tosan. 
Sheet Cutting Device 

N ORDER to divide up a wet paper web into single sheets, 

the apparatus which is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration and which is patented in German Patent, No. 431,290, 
is employed. 

The apparatus consists of two rollers (1) and (2) which run 
in opposite directions. The wet paper web is grasped between 
these two rollers and ad- 
vanced. At the same time 
a perforation of the web 
is accomplished by means 
of the same two rollers, 
for the roller (1) is pro- 
vided with a slot parallel 
to its axis and extending S 
over the entire length of the roll. 
On the other hand, roller (2) is 
provided with a knife (4) with 
teeth which penetrates into the 
slot (3) on each rotation of the _ 
roller. In this way the paper web is cut 
into sheets. 

A new device is employed for grasping 
the cut sheet of board and this consists of 
two rollers (5) and (6) which are located , 
eccentrically on the shafts (7) and (8). 
The rollers are driven by means of gears that also drive the 
perforating rollers. The rollers (5) and (6) are arranged in 
such positions on their shafts that they touch each other quite 
closely when the cellulose sheet has been cut above. Thus 
these rollers grasp the cut sheet at this moment and tear it 
from the remaining web. These rollers rotate one revolution 
for each perforation of the sheet and hence make the same 
number of turns as the knife roller. 

The speed of rotation is chosen in such a manner that this 
is greater than that of the roller (1) and (2) and hence the 
grasped part of the sheet must be torn off from the remainder. 
The greater speed of rotation is attained through the fact that 
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in spite of the small angular speed of all the rollers, the dis- 
tance between the contact surfaces of the roller (5) and (6) 
from their rotating axes is greater at the moment of tear- 
ing than the radius of the rollers (1) and (2). After the 
sheet has been torn off, it is allowed to slide down the guide 
surface (7) and then it falls on a board (8) on which it is 
collected and removed from time to time. German Patent, 


No. 431,290. 
Filtering Wood Pulp 

OOD pulp which is manufactured in accordance to the 

alkali method and which contains an alkali foam is fil- 
tered in an installation 
which is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration. 
The filtering process con- 
sists essentially in break- 
ing down the foam and 
catching the alkali in this 
foam by passing the 
foam-laden air through 
a liquid bath on its 
way to the pump. 
United States Patent 
No. 1,603,507. 





























Recovery of Fibers from Waste Waters 
FTER the various devices that are employed for the re- 
covery of fiber values from waste liquors have been 
described in the article, published in Bumaschnaja Promisch- 
lennost, 1926, number 4, tests are described which were insti- 
tuted for the purpose of improving the methods of operating 
these devices and for determining the speed at which the fibers 
settle to the bottom of the recovery apparatus. The figures 
given in this article are calculated for settling funnels, tanks 
and filtering cloth. 

The laboratory experiments which were carried out on a 
practical scale yielded the information that for the recovery 
of seventy-five per cent of the fibers present in the waste 
liquors, a speed of half a millimeter per second must not be 
exceeded in the upper portion of the settling funnel. If a 
recovery of sixty-five per cent is satisfactory, then the speed 
of settling can be increased with safety to 0.8 or one milli- 
meter per second. The finer fibers settles with more difficulty, 
at a speed of 0.1 to 0.2 millimeter. 

It is interesting to note that the alumina and the fibers in 
the waste liquors settle at about the same rate of speed, and 
this is corroborated by the identical ash content of various 
samples of the settled mass. The use of various screens for 
filtering is also discussed and the results of practical experi- 
ments are given. 


Paper Making Process 
NITED STATES Patent, No. 1,603,534 is concerned with 
a paper making process carried out in apparatus shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 
The process consists in the suspension of the paper stock 









































in water and then delivering it in a continuous flow while 
suspended and saturated to an attrition machine. This ma- 
chine has metal discs which rotate in opposite directions at 
a very high speed. Then the treated paper stock is delivered 
into a web or other forming machine. The operation is con- 
tinuous. 
Colloidal Character of Rosin Sizing 

HE free rosin portion of the rosin milk is in the colloidal 

condition, while the combined portion is present as a 
sodium salt in the molecularly dispersed status. Furthermore, 
a larger portion of this is dissociated. The free rosin particles 
in a good grade of milk of rosin are present in a magnitude of 
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approximately one-tenth of a mu. These particles are visible 
under the microscope and show the Brownian movement. In 
poor grades of rosin milk the size of the particles of free 
rosin rise to as great as three mu. 

The maintaining of these particles in the finest possible size 
is assisted by the reduction of the viscosity of the rosin soap 
by atomization. Strong dilution of the rosin size with water 
results in further dissociation of the combined portion of the 
rosin. This results in the formation of free rosin in the col- 
loidal condition and of very slight degree of dispersion. The 
presence of acids or large quantities of salt results in the 
agglomeration of the particles until flocculation takes place, 
which occurs when the size of the particles attain one mu. 

The sizing capacity of a substance, when all other condi- 
tions are maintained constant, varies in accordance with the 
magnitude of the particles of rosin. The smaller these par- 
ticles are, the greater the area of surface which they can 
cover. Sulphite pulp, which has been treated previously with 
alum and then freed from all excess of this salt, can absorb 
colloidal rosin. The aluminum of the alum gives a positive 
charge to the fibers. Iron, chromium, zinc and copper do 
likewise, but in varying degrees. Fiber which is free from 
ash will not absorb aluminum from a solution of aluminum 
sulphate (paper-maker’s alum). The formation of aluminum 
hydroxide under the various conditions that prevail during 
the sizing of pulp is doubted. Svensk Papp. Tidn., volume 4, 


page 82 (1926). Dandy Roll 


HE tendency to sag and bend of dandy rolls of great 
length and large diameter used in fast running paper 

making machines is overcome by the provision of an interior 

concentric wire work cylinder com- 

prising a spiral (h) and longitudinal 

wires (i), the two cylinders being 

separated by distance pieces or rings 

(f) formed with holes (1) to lighten 

them. The whole is soldered to- 

gether. The wires (i) are made of 

strip or bar metal of greater width 

than thickness with the width ex- 

tending radially of the roll, and may 

be of zig-zag or sinuous form. The 

spiral (h) also is of sinuous or zig- 

zag form, the consecutive turns being 

connected together as at (h’), shown 

in the accompanying illustration. British Patent, No. 256,035. 


Violet Fluorescence of Sulphite Wood Pulp and 
Waste Liquors 


ULPHITE wood liquors and unbleached sulphite wood pulp 
show a strong lilac fluorescence in ultra violet light, which 
changes to a bright green by the action of alkali and is grad- 
ually destroyed during the bleaching process. The substance 
which possesses this property has been located in the free 
state in the living secondary bark layers of fresh spruce wood, 
and it also exists in the latent and firmly combined form in 
the wood itself. 

The fluorescence was observed in the light that was given 
by a Hanau analysis quartz lamp and showed up very strongly 
when the outer bark was lifted with a knife. Aqueous extracts 
of spruce bark, which are used for tanning for example, are 
exceptionally rich in this fluorescent substance and show the 
phenomenon even when highly diluted. From acid or neutral 
solutions the fluorescent substance is irreversibly absorbed by 
cellulose fibers, both in spruce bark extracts and in sulphite 
waste liquors, although in the latter the fixation properties on 
cellulose are considerably weakened. 

Although the free, water-soluble fluorescent substance is 
derived only from the secondary bark layers, wood which has 
been carefully separated from these layers and shows none 
of the characteristic lilac fluorescence, develops this substance 
when digested with calcium bisulphite at a temperature of 115 
degrees C. The digestion liquor acquires the same properties 
as ordinary sulphite waste liquor and the fiber residue is 
firmly “dyed” with the violet fluorescence. It is also proven 
that the fluorescence of unbleached sulphite pulp is due not 
to a lignosulphonic acid but to a natural constituent of the 
wood. Papier Fabrikant, 1926, volume 24, pages 497-499. 
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New York, December 1, 1926. 
EPORTS with few exceptions continue to tell ‘of satis- 
R factory activity in the paper market. There is a con- 
sistently good movement of most classes of paper, de- 
mand has its limitations as many consumers, in fact, it can 
be said a great majority of consumers, are buying only to 
cover direct requirements, but the aggregate business trans- 
piring is of fairly broad proportions. Manufacturers and 
jobbers have been kept quite busy during the last month; 
it is stated that most mills are operating at close to full 
capacity, and distributors of paper are receiving a sufficient 
number and volume of orders to keep them well engaged. It 
is agreed generally in the trade that the past three months— 
September, October and November—constitute one of the 
liveliest periods the industry has witnessed in a long time, 
and there seems every reason to believe the market will con- 
tinue active over the turn of the year and well into the new 
year, although there may be some quieting of demand around 
the holidays, as ordinarily is the case. 

The condition of the market at present is very healthy. On 
all sides information is obtained to the effect stocks of paper 
of nearly every kind and in practically every quarter are 
unusually low. Jobbers are not beginning to carry what used 
to be considered normal stocks of paper, nor are consumers 
possessed of any considerable supplies other than that actually 
needed to tide them over very brief periods. Reports say 
also that mills are not stocked to the extent that they have 
been in previous years. In other words, the policy in vogue 
regarding stocks is just the same in the paper industry as in 
other important commodity markets—everyone, whether on 
the producing or consuming end, is endeavoring to keep stocks 
as small as their definite necessities will permit while pursuing 
a more or less hand-to-mouth purchasing arrangement. This 
means that demand should keep up to at least a certain level 
right along because buyers will not be able to refrain from 
placing orders for any appreciable length of time, unless 
their needs should suddenly shrink which appears most im- 
probable at the moment. Furthermore, the hand-to-mouth 
policy of buying should aid in holding prices steady as it is 
an axiom in business that this character of purchasing con- 
stitutes a very strong factor in maintaining market values. 

Production of paper by United States mills showed a little 
increase in September as compared with the preceding month, 
according to the monthly statistical summary of the industry 
compiled and issued by the American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tion and affiliated organizations. During September paper 
production reached a total of 571,988 tons, contrasted with 
569,577 tons in August, representing a gain of 0.8 per cent 
for the identical mills reporting, following an increase of 5 
per cent in August over the July output. September produc- 
tion also compared with 540,660 tons in July, 572,968 tons in 
June, 555,696 tons in May, 573,528 tons in April, 599,719 tons 
in March, 523,657 tons in February, and 548,820 tons in Jan- 
uary. Production of paper in September was below the ton- 
nage shipped out by mills in that month because despite the 
slight increase in output during the month over August mill 
stocks were smaller at the end of September than a month 
previous, total stocks amounting to 249,167 tons of all grades 
on September 30, against 251,479 tons at the end of August. 
Shipments during September from mills aggregated 571,273 
tons, contrasted with 562,193 tons shipped in August. 

The production of newsprint in the United States and Can- 
ada reached a new high level probably for all time in the past 
during October, 1926, according to the monthly report of the 
News Print Service Bureau. In October mills in the United 
States manufactured 143,148 tons of newsprint and shipped 
146,411 tons, while Canadian mills produced 168,860 tons and 
shipped 168,821 tons, making a total United States and 
Canadian production of 312,008 tons and shipments of 315,232 








tons. The newsprint mills also made 1,186 tons of hanging 
paper in October, 369 tons of which were made in Canada. 
During October 17,512 tons of newsprint were made in New- 
foundland and 1,040 tons in Mexico, so that the total North 
American production for the month amounted to 330,560 tons. 
For the first ten months of 1926, the Newfoundland output of 
newsprint totaled 151,102 tons, an increase of 126 per cent over E 
1925, and the Mexican output. was 10,612 tons or the same as 
in the preceding year. In October the U. S. mills operated 
at 96.8 per cent of rated capacity and the Canadian mills at 
98.1 per cent. The U. S. mills made 11 per cent more news- 
print in the first ten months than in the same time last year, 
while the Canadian mills produced 24 per cent more, the com- 
bined production of the two countries being 17 per cent 
larger in the first ten months of the current year than in the q 
similar period a year ago. Total output in the ten-month ; 
period of both- U. S. and Canadian mills was 2,952,755 tons, : 
contrasted with 2,516,000 tons in the corresponding time of 

1925. The figures show that within the comparatively short 

space of time of five years, newsprint production on this con- 

tinent has very nearly doubled. 

A slight gain in production of paper board in the United 

States was recorded in September as compared with August. 
Mills of the country made a total of 225,937 tons of board in } 
September, against 222,245 tons in the preceding month, op- i 
erating at 108.8 per cent of rated capacity on a five-day work- 
ing week, as contrasted with 106.9 per cent in August. Board 
production in the first nine months of this year totaled 1,887,- 
884 tons, showing a sharp increase over the 1,687,922 tons 
produced in the same period a year ago. Orders received 
by mills for board in September called for a total of 215,102 
tons, against 207,230 tons in August, while unfilled orders 
held by manufacturers at the end of September were for 
100,765 tons, contrasted with 109,245 tons a month previous. 
Shipments of board from mills in September aggregated 223,- 
581 tons, compared with 220,534 tons in August, and stocks of 
board at mills at the end of September totaled 59,915 tons, 
against 57,559 tons at the end of the preceding month. Board 
mills consumed a total of 206,593 tons of waste paper during 
September, compared with 216,017 tons in August, and had 
stocks amounting to 116,329 tons on hand at the end of Sep- 
tember, contrasted with 192,635 tons a month previous. 

The market for newsprint is very firm. Consumption is 
hitting the high spots, as anyone can readily see by a glance 
at the newspapers in any large city. Publishers in New York 
City are using up print paper at a fast clip, probably in 
greater volume than ever before recorded, and the same q 
holds true throughout the country. Contracts for 1927 deliv- 
eries are being made at the same price basis as has prevailed 
all during this year, and it is reported most consumers are 
ordering increased tonnage. 

Kraft paper is moving actively and in good volume. Prices 
are well maintained with the tendency upward. Book papers 
are wanted in bigger tonnage than the industry probably ever 
has witnessed although with many mills having greatly in- 
creased their production, some manufacturers are scouring 
around to some extent seeking orders. Prices are steady 
nevertheless. Fine papers are in rather routine demand 
though reports say there has been some expansion of buying 
recently. No changes are noted in quotations, the market 
price level being maintained following the reduction in wood 
bonds and ledgers several months ago. 

Box boards are enjoying a fairly broad market outlet. De- 
mand in the West is said to be relatively better than in the 
East, with the result western mills are busier than are those 
situated in the East. The strike of paper box workers in New 
York City continues and this doubtless is affecting demand 
here to some degree. Board prices are well sustained without 
any changes of consequence reported. 
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THE NORTH WATER F ILTER 














Above cut is 20,000,000 gallon outfit for Northern Paper Mills. We 
have one 100,000,000 gallon installation and over 1,000 smaller jobs. 
THREE SIZES. 


Save-Alls Stone Bed Plates 


See Page 347 in the 1926 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue. 


GREEN BAY FOUNDRY AND MACHINE WORKS, Green Bay, Wis. 
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LET US FIGURE IT OUT FoR You 


Taylor, Stiles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J., U.S.A. 


WATEROUS ENGINE WORKS 
Bran Ont., Canada 


. MARX 
155 Finchery Poruenn Londen B.C. 
Sole Agents for Europe 
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Papermaking Rags 


The market for papermaking rags is strictlyin favor of buy- 
ers, and there is little activity noted in any quarter. Business 
is along routine lines and at best involves principally small 
quantities of rags which paper manufacturers are absorbing 
to satisfy immediate needs. With the inventory period draw- 
ing near and most papermakers anxious to keep stocks of raw 
material on a low level, such buying of rags as is now being 
done is against immediate and actual requirements, and the 
market is characterized by a degree of dullness which causes 
dealers of long experience to state that not in years have they 
witnessed demand so quiet. As would be expected under these 
circumstances, the price trend is downward. No broad changes 
have occurred, but such revisions in market values as have 
been recorded have in practically every instance been in a de- 
clining direction. Some grades are in such little demand that 
dealers frankly say they do not know what such rags really 
are worth in the market. 

There is little doubt that the change which has taken place 
in some branches of the paper manufacturing industry as 
affecting rag consumption is largely accountable for the pre- 
vailing dullness. It is admitted generally in the industry that 
fine paper mills are using fewer rags these cays, sulphite 
bonds and ledgers having supplanted paper of rag-content in 
considerable measure in numerous consuming quarters—being 
the result of a more common use of sulphite papers because of 
the saving involved. In consequence, the consumption of old 
white and blue rags and of some grades of cotton cuttings has 
decreased to a marked extent; there are cases pointed to 
where certain fine paper mills which several years ago were 
extensive buyers of these rags are today but occasiona! buy- 
ers in a very small way. Dealers therefore have difficulty 
marketing the better qualities of old cotton rags and also some 
cuttings among paper mills for no other reason than mills 
require less of this stock. 

There seems little or no question supplies of these better 
grades of rags available to paper manufacturers are smaller 
today than was the case a few years ago. The use of house- 


hold accumulations of rags for the family automobile and the | 


general increase in the use of rags for wiping purposes instead 
of cotton waste have eliminated many rags which formerly 
found their way into paper mills. This condition, however, 
has been easily offset by the decline in consumption of high- 
grade rags in the manufacture of paper, and also by the in- 
crease in importations of rags from European and other 
sources into the United States. 


The demand for roofing rags has fallen off quite noticeably 
during the past month. This probably is a seasonal develop- 
ment; roofing paper mills are not busy since their business has 
decreased with the advent of the winter and the decline in 
building operations, and, evidently having no fear of not being 
able to get all the rags needed when their requirements 
broaden, are engaging in little purchasing at present. Prices 
of this class of rags appear to be getting down to where funda- 
mental costs become a factor, and while the trend of the 
market is downward, there has been no further sharp decline 
in prices lately. Domestic roofing rags are quoted at about 
1.70 cents a pound f.o.b. dealers’ shipping points for No. 1 
packing and 1.40 cents for No. 2 stock, while foreign dark- 
colored cottons are quoted by importers at 1.60 cents ex dock 
New York and foreign linsey garments at 1.75 cents. 


Prices of old whites seem to depend on how anxious sellers 
are to secure mill orders. Demand, as’ stated, is very spotty, 
and lacking in volume. No. 1 repacked whites are available at 
6 cents a pound at shipping points and perhaps at slightly 
under this price for some qualities, while No. 2 repacked 
whites are quoted at 3 to 3.25 cents. Repacked thirds and 
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blues are offered at around 2.50 cents a pound at dealers’ 
points, and rough blues at 1.75 cents. 

Certain grades of new rags are moving in a limited way and 
at fairly maintained prices, though reports generally describe 
the market for such rags as a whole as dull. Dealers ask 
11.50 to 12 cents a pound at shipping points for No. 1 white 
shirt cuttings, 5.75 cents for fancy shirt cuttings, 9.50 cents 
for white lawns, and 11.25 cents for unbleached muslins. Blue 
overall cuttings are available to mills at 7.50 cents f.o.b. ship- 
ping points, light silesias at 7.75 cents, and No. 1 washables 
at 5 cents. 

Some business is reported in roofing mill grades, but other- 
wise foreign rags are mainly neglected by paper manufac- 
turers. Linens are quiet, and the better grades of old cottons 
as well as new cottons are selling only in very spotty fashion. 
Prices abroad are holding up fairly well and this has a 
tendency to maintain market quotations here. 

Average quotations f.o.b. shipping points and ex dock New 
York are as follows: 

New Stock— 

i oe Ree re ae ee 


New York and Chicago 
11.50-12.00 


White shirt cuttings, No. 8. .......ccccccccccces 8.00- 8.50 
Py INS Is 56 ods 68.5'50d oak Newnrcbancs 5.50- 5.75 
I SING Bia cid win ga a wets Vets elena ce ake 4.75- 5.00 
Dads 5 cseastieabseoanseaen 11.00-11.25 
2 er eer es ee rere rr 9.25- 9.50 
Se I IDS 5.6 aie SS eccccpensbcesdeun 7.50- 7.75 
EE ld vend wt e deka ene chan’ £a-eonie 5.00- 5.25 
pS ee ee 9.00- 9.25 
CEE SI, IIIS 6a dc cc v cccsvcceeness 9.25- 9.50 
Canton flannels, unbleached.................... 8.25- 8.50 
kr re 9.50- 9.75 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached...................... 8.50- 8.75 
IN is 0 Ga ses Gay oa Gan bos bw wade canoe 7.50- 7.75 
iy ek EE is cS wane CdeeS0a ee ed ebs nes 5.50- 5.75 
te IL, on vc cod kcunsowawtiewecet 4.75- 5.00 
Se os a cadre es be ieee aeaCeo tae 4.00- 4.25 
Se IE 5 vcd oc ew'ss as ka cestduceces we 4.00- 4.25 
RAGE, DOO, 1 Wes SOCOM , o55 vi ciivcdesctcecees 13.00-13.50 
I cand s dc cncalnds eine ts eenee 2.75- 3.00 
Old Stock— 
io rere ror rrr Pe 6.00- 6.50 
es Us. II, o's ova cncccacacetendunes 3.00- 3.25 
NN: CI PI on no 50 scab c sevenebiop mae ance 2.00- 2.25 
es I IG 5 05k 0:00:00 045 cb céseed abase 1.85- 2.00 
BG SE a snakes sien 0:6 sK see ecucwetan eis 6.00- 6.25 
eT EE I os os ot veces oh mana ade 1.65- 1.85 
Sere GD WE, HORII, ooo vik c ccs sccscocces 2.40- 2.60 
so abd ous a Ske AemaeeeS amens 3.75- 4.00 
CTS Bac cole ssc es da succkeetudwess 5.00- 5.25 
ee ia in a ko Vn phan bbe ee ewe 3.00- 3.25 
PT MU Als i o:5.0% a4 250.04 bases cose ne ede eases 1.65- 1.75 
PE SOIR: 5 had waves on od cae evar Sa Dkee 1.35- 1.45 
Eee, snmmate  Caeete oie. ici bn os cad adeads 1.70- 1.80 
Dark colored cottons, foreign................... 1.55- 1.65 
Se I, SII G0 06. S. v0.50 600K edge denen bes 4.00- 4.25 
Se , CEI, |... sa Sau ban ateiesaedeeueee hs 4.25- 4.50 
N,N ins a'n 0.00 05 0 ake dane ee KRbnn 8.00- 8.50 
Light prints, extra, foreign................2e00- 1.75- 2.00 


Rope and Bagging 

Prices of both old rope and bagging display a sagging 
tendency under a restricted demand from paper mills for 
these raw materials. Indications are domestic old manila rope 
is meeting with a fairly ready sale, yet consumers are buying 
in a manner which not only fails to sustain market values but 
which has a tendency to put prices down. Dealers assert avail- 
able supplies of rope are small and that incoming lots from 
producing sources fall far short of normal volume, but this 
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ALUMINUM 
SULPHATE 


The General Chemical Company 
manufactures to standards of ? 









purity and uniformity nowhere ex- 
celled—standards which are iden- 


tical in each of the Company’s 

many plants. Wherever you are, Z| 

the chemicals you receive are of r 

standardized General Chemical x 

quality. 5 
? 

GENERALCHEMICAL | 
COMPANY 
40 REcTor — NewYork 


Cable Address. \; 
oar IMORE - BUFFALO: CHICAGO: ae OENVER EASTON 


THE NICHOLS CHEMICAL CO. LTO. MONTREAL 
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, a and Service Guaranteed 
by the Largest Source of Supply 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Over 75 stock distributing points assure 
shipment with minimum transportation ges. 


The Solvay Process Co. 


Detroit, Mich.; SYRACUSE, N. Y.; Hutchinson, Kas. 
WING & EVANS, Inc. 
4 Rector Street, New York 
Boston Cincinnati Cleveland Detroit Pittsburgh 


Syracuse I 
Philadelphia St.Louis Kansas City 
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LIQUID CHLORINE 


Single Unit Tank Cars Multi-Unit Tank Cars 
150-Lb. Cylinders 1-Ton Containers 








Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 
Standard Bleaching Powder 
Natrona Porous Alum 


Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company 


Philadelphia, Pa. 























RUSS GELATIN CO. 


WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Mas ACTURENS of 


GELATIN and GLUE 


ANIMAL SIZING GLUE STOCK 


LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 


FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 








E. F. RUSS COMPANY 232%52"¢)"s"%° 








The survival of 
the fittest 


The easiest way to survive competition 
is to reduce the cost of production. 


Our equipment will help you to do this: 


Jenssen Acid Towers 

Jenssen Spray Coolers 
Bullard Gas Washer 

Decker Cooking Process 
Kamyr Feltless Wet Machine 


G. D. Jenssen Co. 











200 Fifth Ave., New York City 





$$$ 
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situation at the supply end is scarcely able to hold up prices 
owing to the proportionately less demand from paper mills. 
No. 1 domestic old manila rope is quoted at 4.75 cents a pound 
f.o.b. shipping points, and it is probable some buying has been 
done by consumers at a shade under this level, while foreign 
No. 1 manila rope is bringing only about 3.75 cents ex dock 
New York. Strings are quiet and are quoted at around 1.35 
cents per pound for mixed strings, and 2 cents for sisal strings. 

Scrap bagging of No. 1 grade has eased in price to where 
quotations range around 1.90 cents a pound f.o.b. dealers’ 
shipping points, whereas roofing bagging is selling at 1.30 
cents per pound. Gunny has declined sharply and No. 1 
domestic is quoted at 3.25 cents a pound at shipping points 
and No. 1 foreign at 2.50 cents on the dock at American At- 


lantic ports. 
F.o.b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations fol- 


low: 
New York and Chicago 


eR SN in ens chcsecdewes ke dew eget 3.25-3.50 
eC be sored hacbus coebeveuen een 2.25-2.50 
MU Es 6 500 5.60-4s08becerbpaseaennen 1.75-2.00 
eit di Saheb ORE ON Sea eS we Rade 1.25-1.35 
6 oc d.cecn Sid se nkbektebeeu ae eu 3.25-3.50 
a ok cade ecaiwtisewasehenhe cea 2.75-3.00 
ne Ns 46. Ne secede ssosovécee sia 3.75-4.00 
Manila rope, No. 1 domestic...................... 4.75-5.00 
ES. dns cic aMaae eee chic beTaekesewic ets 2.00-2.25 
ED 3. os a6 SUM Mwasniw aecbe hes ueaeeew en 1.25-1.50 
Old Paper 


Not a great deal of change is recorded in prices of old paper, 
but the market trend is downward and some grades have 
eased further. Demand from consuming quarters is of limited 
scope. There are paper and board mills buying right along, 
but they do not appear over-keen for supplies and are placing 
orders for rather small tonnage; also most buying is done in 
the near vicinity of mills so that competition in acquiring 
supplies is more or less eliminated. It is declared that the 
sinking of prices of low grades down to cost levels has 
prompted many packers to drastically curtail collections, but 
no effects of this are visible on the market, though should 
consumers come into the market for larger supplies it proba- 
bly would be an important and strengthening factor. 

No. 1 old mixed paper is quoted in the East at 50 cents a 
hundred pounds f.o.b. New York, and folded newspapers at 60 
cents, while ruling prices of these grades in the West usually 
are higher than these. Shavings are available to mills at 3.50 
to 3.75 cents per pound at shipping points for No. 1 hard white 
and 2.85 to 3.10 cents for soft white shavings, depending on 
the quality of packing. Heavy No. 1 old books are selling at 
1.05 to 1.15 cents a pound, and ledger stock on a price range 
of 1.40 to 1.65 cents. Old No. 1 kraft has declined to around 
2.10 cents a pound at dealers’ points, and white blank news 
is quoted at 1.60 to 1.70 cents per pound. 

The following are quotations named by dealers f.o.b. ship- 
ping points: 

New York and Chicago 


er En GN TR Be ance nce tensscews 3.50-3.75 
er Gene, TES, Gg coi cc cccccsececsesce 3.00-3.25 
ECE hee Per eee 2.85-3.10 
ERIE reer ery roe .90-1.00 
a aie ale Berea ae 310-406 69k 6 dual he* oie 1.05-1.15 
NE SS Berg 5 S05 s ho e'y ts tucdneeeaanes 85- .95 
eo ee ak sla alee eine hikl&s dia a0 4 A een 1.40-1.65 
eS 4. a ul aaase Ries nes ess cs cnwoseed 2.00-2.15 
ie cage iin wesc end 6 oudaeebes .85- .95 
EN SST TS RO OE OE 1.60-170 
Mc ch baswestsineuveonte -70- .80 
I te SG SLE bs 6516.04; 9 0 nhen wma 6 seman .60- .70 
CE CE WURIIUNIID oi oie on. cc cciccnsececes -15- .85 
i Se ces eines Cake ce ues 65 <ue -50- .60 
SIE on cia is-cxne cde yeaensiseee veces eels 40- .50 
Pulp Wood 


Pulp wood demand is quite active and reports tell of a ready 
sale for practically all the supply offered and at steady prices. 
The price tendency, in fact, is upward. Grinders are looking 
about in various directions endeavoring to locate available 
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YOU are confronted 
with special color prob- 
lems such as fastness to 
light, fastness to alkali or 
soap; or if you have two- 
sidedness troubles of del- 
icate shades, let our newly 
equipped laboratories as- 
sist you. 


230 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





GENERAL DYESTUFF 
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JOSEPH GATTI President and Treasurer 


GATTI Paper Stock Corporation 


Formerly with the Gatti-McQuade Co. 
Paper Manufactarers’ Supplies 
COTTON AND WOOLEN WASTE 


All Grader of Rags and Paper Stock, New Wrapping 
Paper, Box Board and Cordage 


Main Office Packing House 
41 East 42nd St., New York 13th and Monree Sts. 
Liggett Bldg. Hoboken, N. J. 




















Western Paper Makers Chemical Company 
Paper Makers Chemical Company 


Kalamazoo, Mich. Holyoke, Mass. Easton, Pa. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Pensacola, Fla. St. Austell, England 





Rosin Size, Satin White, Clays, Fillers 
Foam Killer, Felt Soap and Other Specialties 
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ZAREMBA 


QUADRUPLE EFFECT 


EVAPORATOR 


RECENTLY INSTALLED 
IN THE PLANT 
OF 
CROWN WILLAMETTE 
PAPER COMPANY 
CAMAS, WASH. 


Me 


= @xs OMPANY 
SULPHATE BLACK LIQUOR sew ste: I rar tata 














SOUTHWARK 
HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Pulp, Sulphite, Baling, Etc. 


HYDRAULIC PUMPS, VALVES, FITTINGS, SHOCK 
ABSORBERS, PULP TRUCKS, ETC. 


Southwark Hydraulic Presses for dehydrating pulp have 

proven sturdy and efficient machines in every one of the 

many pulp mills where we have installed them. 

The right hand cut shows an installation of four 600-ton 

Southwark Presses in a large pulp and paper mill. These 
presses are designed for use with 
Southwark Pulp Trucks, the trucks 
are loaded and run under the press, 
the pulp being compressed directly 
on the truck. 
This feature gives fast operation, 
saves labor and eliminates curbs, 


boxes or other containers on the 
t Four 600-Ton Southwark Presses, 


Southwark Truck, for Use with Presses Shown 
at the ht. Saves Time and Labor press. Minnesota & Ontario Paper Inter- 
national Falls, Minn. 


SOUTHWARK FOUNDRY AND MACHINE CO. 


400 Washington Ave. CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 343 S. Dearborn St. 
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supplies, and it is stated considerable more activity would be 
noted in the market were larger amounts of wood to be had. 
A very firm market is anticipated throughout the winter, and 
some in the trade are predicting much higher market prices. 

Imports of pulp wood into the United States during the 
first nine months of this year totaled 1,089,709 cords, com- 
pared with 1,241,885 cords in the same period a year ago. 
Exports of pulp wood from Canada in the first ten months of 
1926, practically all of which came to the United States, 
amounted to 1,249,907 cords, valued at $12,590,638, contrasted 
with shipments aggregating 1,290,120 cords of a value of $12,- 
842,564 in the corresponding time last year. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The market for mechanical wood pulp is very firm of tone. 
There is, in fact, a strong upward tendency in guoted prices, 
based on a decidedly limited available supply of ground wood 
in the open market and prospects of an even tighter supply 
situation developing as the winter wears on. When the heavy 
consumption of ground wood by newsprint mills for some 
months past is taken into consideration, it can be understood 
why so little pulp is offered to transient buyers at present. 
Most producers in the United States have themselves used 
nearly all the pulp manufactured, and grinders in Canada are 
well sold up and also have had less than usual tonnage to 
direct to the open market. Moreover, prices of Scandinavian 
ground wood have been above a parity with market levels here 
and therefore but limited supply has been imported into the 
United States from that source. Consumers who depend on 
transient buying to cover their wants are said to be ex- 
periencing much trouble at the moment in getting all the sup- 
ply wanted, and it is felt in the trade that this situation will 
become accentuated later in the winter. 

Domestic prime spruce ground wood, which is mainly nom- 
inal in price, is around a market level of $32 a ton f.o.b. pulp 
mills, while quotations on Canadian ground wood in a ma- 
jority of cases are $29 to $30 per ton at grinding points. 
Scandinavian ground wood is quoted at $36 a ton or higher 
for dry pulp, ex dock American Atlantic ports, and around $39 
or $40 for wet ground wood. 

Production of ground wood in the U. S. during September 
amounted to 86,231 tons, compared with 75,140 tons in the 
preceding month, but despite this increase in output mill 
stocks at the end of September, amounting to 120,936 tons, 
were smaller than at the end of August, when they totaled 
126,295 tons. Producing mills used 89,597 tons and shipped 
out 4,309 tons in September. 


Chemical Pulp 


Domesti¢ wood pulp mills are fairly busy, and, according 
to reports, are well fixed with orders which should keep them 
well engaged over the turn of the year. The market tone is 
fairly firm, demand is developing in a steady though some- 
what routine manner, and prices are holding in a more or less 
stationary position. It is reported that certain mill brands 
of some classes of pulp are meeting with excellent demand; 
in fact, that producers are rushed to fill the wants of their 
customers, and that sales of these pulps have been effected 
well ahead. 

Bleached sulphite is quoted at 4 to 4.25 cents a pound f.o.b. 
pulp mills for the most popular prime grades, though some 
brands are fetching 4.50 and 4.75 cents per pound. In fact, 
the quotation on the well-known Alpha sulphite is reported to 
be 6 cents a pound f.o.b. pulp mill. No. 1 strong unbleached 
sulphite is steady in price at 2.90 to 3 cents at producing 
points, while book grade sulphite is quoted at 3.25 to 3.50 
cents, and easy bleaching sulphite at 3.15 to 3.35 cents. No. 1 
kraft pulp is bringing 3 cents or close to that figure at ship- 
ping points, and bleached soda pulp 3.75 cents. 

Production of chemical pulp in the United States during 
September reached a total of 104,588 net tons, compared with 
102,461 tons in the preceding month, 107,643 tons in July and 
108,513 tons in June. Mill stocks at the end of September 
amounted to 21,075 tons of all grades of chemical pulp, against 
21,206 tons at the end of August. 

Quotations f.o.b. pulp mills are as follows: 
I 2. CAN. ciwiatdtwohvaccaumeeeues 4.00-4.75 
Easy bleaching sulphite.............cccccececcees 3.20-3.40 
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58% Soda Ash 76% Caustic Soda 
Modified Soda Special Alkalies 
Bicarbonate of Soda 


Diamond Quality Alkalies are 
Nationally Distributed 


HE Diamond Alkali Company 

is founded on the ideal of qual- 

ity and service. @[Its shipping 
facilities are unsurpassed, being cen- 
trally located to the great manufactur- 
ing centers and directly served by 
three trunk lines, assuring quick ship- 
ments over the shortest possible 
route. Mixed carloads of alkalies 
are made up in any assortment re- 
quired without extra cost to the 
consignee. @ Local distributors main- 
tain warehouse stocks for the con- 
venience of consumers who require 
less than carload lots. @ All this 
assures consumers a double quick 
delivery service of Diamond quality 
Alkalies in any quantity. 


YOUR COMMUNICATIONS WILL 
RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION 


<i 


Convenient Warehouse Stocks in Your Vicinity 


Diamond Alkali Company 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HE International organization, in 

studying and producing a pure 
industrial product, has naturally ac- 
quired an extensive range of knowl- 
edge on the subject. 


This information is gladly placed at 
your disposal; it is of value in check- 
ing the efficiency of those processes 
of which salt is a component part. 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT COMPANY, Inc. 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 








“When it or to 
choosing rlam 
a crank 6 pa want to 
be known as a crank’ 
But the crankiest crank 
that ever cranked will 
approve 

K M P BOND 

it watermarked 


anemia Vereen PARCHMENT CO. KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
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New Papers 
Writing— 
NE ks acc dbus Cin kau epee ke saaue Se rceee 15-40 
I oo oasis hth Ansind goer ebeen turers weakens 10-30 
Ena ce eek dee oat ae ase ehsher «tee heekate 15-40 
IO, 55 drauiswoce sco css eabnieckehaeemas 9-30 
Ledger— 
ED eek sean kd bag whhhs Aptaseecbaanee heer aye 16-40 
IR gon oon suet icine vase we haaesed ent eehd 11-30 
IN... cout cle eke babwideds Deenseegwents 10-30 
ED eg. 6064 648 KEN K SCA ee ROE SERA RES ee Deedee aes 15-40 
Bonds— 
Ns ao osha alsa bak has sacdnne hayek pa ee oaced 16-40 
I, sans case ees wo us ePANNe bole bechmes a 8-30 
EL 055 oda aNt ass nee eeees ge mane eels 8-30 
ES ES, Sap a we er a wee 15-40 
Book— 
et owe ks Seid ew ons bine bo cewee 6.50- 8.00 
Is icant otra okie otes okaies ae hee 6.25- 8.00 
ET TE TOO COTPET 6.25- 8.00 
kas awwagusinsednave os 8.00-14.00 
A OMe ova, Sa nick Wain cin Ste os esa ea eWES 8.50-15.00 
Newsprint— 
IN in, 5/5, RR ACESS 4 b Geen os 3.25- . 
EE. tc 45. ceigs gt Pes thn etaw notes es 6s 3.50- .. 
a. ts bi pide hed PeeiehD Anat eee @o0As 3.75- 4.00 
5k Wan dy on BORE ba en eres 4.00- 3.25 
Cover Stock— 
FS Pn Dien ie er rie rr 10.25 
NE SSPE Perr ere ree 10.15 
Tissue— 
eS inn Ks ale a cieap esi ee be mae a wes -70- .80 
ON Serres ts ror er .65- .75 
is te Rs SE Bans os Cetin cit daduakuee ae ckss .65- .75 
TE ha <a SUG 4 Sk 8S ood Ba Oe es R SEOs Hes -90- 1.00 
Wrapping— 
Pn. <. a Shab t sha cha as cant deapeeaweens 6.00- 6.50 
NN 55. 5s nos tng Ceo 0 Coe na bee eek 6% 5.25- 5.50 
8 EP PEEP EEE POL Se Te 4.75- 5.00 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
es en habs ved ook at ae Maes 47.50-50.00 
I sacs sis a cio Aaa win oak AS Brean 0 AMA eae 52.50-57.50 
NE vi isrnan nc ova ben's. 6.06 pelt 65.0% 0 UES SSNS 4 40.00-45.00 
RS 5 on oboe o de0.9 04 oon d mente owe 55.00-60.00 
IE AU, sen uncbbaws tc eeeteentacwaed 50.00-55.00 
EE EE 4 daa ph rv ensecee asd disscveevave 70.00-75.00 
Chemical Pulp 


(Continued from page 1625) 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong (news grade).... 2.90-3.10 


Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book.................. 3.25-3.50 
ee BOXER TRE FP Tee Pee 3.75-4.00 
ED, GUUUROIIID 5c Secon ccccceweccscese 3.25-3.50 
NE eS I el 2h eo odie atcin cables kk om 2.90-3.10 
I DUMMIEE si. 5:c's acuds Gedvoadsencisvacevamen 1.40-1.60 


Chemicals 
Casein prices have eased just a trifle to where some supply 
of domestic casein is reported available down to 14.50 cents a 
pound, though this is regarded as the bottom of the market 
at present. Imported casein is quoted at 15 to 16 cents per 
pound, duty paid. Bleaching powder quotations are unchanged 
at 2 to 2.40 cents per pound in large drums, f.o.b. works. 
Caustic soda is quoted a shade lower, or at 3 to 3.05 cents per 
pound at works for spot delivery in large drums. 
Average quotations are as follows: 


i  CUINNNRS s 6 os ck Nick iow Scie eines ence 3.50- 3.75 
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Dibeee, Dame OORT. ijn s oo oe cidicwticcccocseuvess 

ee I I 5 68 sb dace ceehes de steeWans on 

PINT TIE oa ocd Sic cc ids vaaespeeeasns 2.00- 2.40 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine)....... Sinead 18.00-19.00 
Sy CR oho s sun cns 2530 0dbs cus ese 14.50-16.00 
Caustic soda, spot delivery...............-++++- 3.00- 3.05 
China clay, domestic washed................+--- 8.00-10.00 
NS WI, MIs os 6a c ward c Been We'cninedien S405 13.00-20.00 
I CCUG o. 5 5 cas waves Oeeuew cael pack 13.10-13.20 
En kd din ke kee eedee Fo eee ew bene 5 ea 2.00- 2.25 
Soda ash, 50 per cent light (bags)............... 1.38- .. 
Starch, papermakers’, in bags...............--- 3.42- .... 
ee COI 565555 Hic Seige ee Gc tah eaten emis al . 16.00-18.00 





Newsprint Paper May Contain Sulphate Pulp 

So called “standard newsprint paper” may be imported free 
of duty whether it contains sulphate pulp and sulphite pulp, 
according to a decision of the United States Customs Court, 
Second Division, which has been made public by the News 
Print Service Bureau in Monthly Bulletin No. 106, dated No- 
vember 15, 1926. The term “standard newsprint paper” is 
said to be without definite or uniform trade meaning, and 
hence must be construed in its ordinary sense, as applying 
to newsprint weighing thirty to thirty-five pounds per ream 
of 500 sheets, 24x36 inches. Newsprint paper containing 
80 per cent mechanically ground woodpulp and 20 per cent 
of sulphate pulp is held by the decision to be free of duty 
under paragraph 1672 of the Tariff Act of 1922. 

The decision arose from a protest made against the levy 
of a duty of one-fourth of 1 cent per pound and 10 per cent 
ad valorem on a consignment of two cars of newsprint paper 
made from 80 per cent groundwood pulp and 20 per cent 
bleached sulphate pulp, the assessment of duty being made 
at the request of the importers in order to obtain a judicial 
decision as to the proper classification of paper. 

The paper in question was made by the Wayagamack Pulp 
& Paper Co., and entered at the port of Ogdensburg for con- 
signment to the Post Standard of Syracuse, N. Y. The paper 
was used in printing the daily morning editions of September 
4, 1925, and subsequent dates, and was said to have run well 
on the printing presses with less than the usual amount of 
waste from breakage. 





Special Issue of Finnish Journal 


The Finnish Paper and Timber Journal, Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, has just published a special issue containing a large 
number of articles dealing with matters of actual interest for 
the wood-working industries. 

Col. T. I. Aminoff, of the Finnish Sawmill Owners’ Associa- 
tion, comments in English upon present conditions in the tim- 
ber market. Other articles, written in English, deal with 
recent developments in the Finnish cellulose industry and with 
Trangsund, near Viborg, the largest timber shipping port in 
Europe. 

Some other articles, such as Baron E. F. Wrede’s interest- 
ing comments on the export possibilities of the Polish timber 
industry and Mr. G. K. Bergman’s comprehensive notes on 
the bleaching process of wood pulp, are accompanied by Eng- 
lish summaries. Most articles are profusely illustrated. 





The Kalbfleisch Corporation, New York City, recently held 
its annual sales conference in the general offices of the com- 
pany. The morning session was devoted to the Heavy Chem- 
icals division, and the afternoon session to the Paper Chem- 
icals division. In the evening, a banquet was held at the 
Prince George Hotel. The meeting was attended by all of 
the sales representatives of the corporation. 
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Sulphur 


) “HAFSLUND BEAR” | A FIRST REQUISITE 


Bleached Sulphite 








' “FORSHAGA” | 
Bleached Sulphite _| aper M aking 


: | Large Production 
| “HURUM SP ECIAL” | rar cian 

t | Extra Strong Kraft | Prompt Deliveries 
| : NORWAY | Purity 99%% 
| | 500s “BAMBLE” 

= Extra Strong Kraft 
| The Borregaard Company | 


200 Fifth Ave. ‘"**?°"***? New York, N.Y. | 
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Exports of paper and paper products from the United 
States during the month of September underwent a 
quick recovery after the seasonal dullness of the summer 
months, the aggregate value of shipments amounting to 
$2,249,291 and thus exceeding any previcus month of this year 
since April, as well as the value of the corresponding month of 
last year, according to the Paper Division of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 

While most classes of paper shared in the improvement 
during September, marked gains were observed in shipments 
of writing and other fine papers and paper specialties. The 
heaviest gains in these lines were registered in tissue papers 
and in writing papers, including papeteries and envelopes. 
Exports of wrapping and sheathing papers also exceeded those 
made during the similar month a year ago, although showing 
a slight decrease in comparison with the preceding month. 
Shipments of paper board likewise showed a tendency to fall 
off under the volume of the August shipments, but were double 
those of the same month last year. Relatively few classes, 
however, showed a downward trend in the volume of ship- 
ments during the month of September. Conspicuous among 
these were exports of vulcanized fibre and manufactures, paper 
boxes and cartons, and paper bags, which have shown a 
tendency to decline since the first of the current year. Exports 
of newsprint, while exceeding the August shipments by nearly 
20 per cent, were 25 per cent under those reported for Sep- 
tember, 1925. 

Exports of paper base stocks, which were valued at $319,393 
in September, registered a decline of 10 per cent in com- 
parison with the preceding month and of nearly 40 per cent 
contrasted with the same month a year ago. The greater part 
of these shipments consisted of sulphite wood pulp and rags 
and similar stock. 





IMPORTS 











Wood Pulp 


Trade activity in imported wood pulp was on a rather re- 
served scale in November. There was business done, of course, 
but paper and board manufacturers in a majority of cases 
confined their buying to small tonnage against actual require- 
ments, presumably having contracted in sufficient volume 
previously to cover their bulk needs over the first few months 


of the new year. 
volved spot pulp in the United States, which was absorbed 
fairly readily, thus proving that demand was principally 
against direct requirements. 

The market tone continues quite steady. Prices from abroad 
are holding their own and there appears to be somewhat of a 
rising tendency notwithstanding the falling off of demand. 
Conditions at primary sources in Europe are reported very 
strong. Mills in Scandinavia are said to be better sold ahead 
for next year than ordinarily is the case at this point in the 
pulp season, and demand from consuming quarters in the 
European countries is reported increasing. The coal miners’ 
strike in England is gradually petering out and as paper mills 
in that country experience less of a handicap in securing fuel 
they are buying more wood pulp from Norway and Sweden. 
Another strong market factor is that Northern Europe is 
experiencing an unusually early winter this year. Severely 
cold weather has prevailed; in fact, it has been so cold that 


In fact, most of the purchases recorded in- 
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it seems practically a certainty navigation over the Baltic will 
close much earlier this winter than ordinarily. Advices at 
hand are to the effect it is likely the Baltic will freeze early 
in December, which will mean a stoppage of pulp shipments 
from the East coast of Sweden before much of the supply 
contracted for by American buyers is gotten out. Still an- 
other bullish factor is the scarcity of shipping tonnage in 
Europe. Pulp exporters in the Scandinavian countries are 
reported to be having a great deal of trouble effecting ship- 
ments because they are unable to secure the necessary space 
on cargo steamers. It is stated bids of $7 and $8 per ton 
have been made to steamship companies for space in which to 
ship pulp to the United States but that a dire scarcity of 
ship tonnage is available even at these prices which are al- 
most 100 per cent over the usual cost of shipping pulp to 
this country. The main reason for the lack of cargo ships, 
it is stated, is the coal strike in England which has limited 
the available supply of coal for steamers and also has re- 
sulted in a good many vessels being utilized to carry coal from 
the Continent to England. 

Imports of pulp into the United States during September 
recorded a substantial decline as compared with the several 
previous months, according to official statistics issued by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. Total importations of chem- 
ical pulp of all kinds into this country in September amounted 
to 93,883 long tons, valued at $6,059,453, which quantity was 
almost identical with the imports in the same month last 
year, amounting to 93,723 tons, but were well below the 
121,063 tons imported in August last and also under the 
115,572 tons imported in July this year and 122,238 tons in 
June of the current year. September imports of chemical 
pulp brought the total for the first nine months of 1926 up to 
929,549 long tons, giving a monthly average of 103,283 tons, 
contrasted with an average of 98,279 tons monthly in the cor- 
responding period last year. Imports of ground wood in 
September were 28,367 tons, valued at $959,415, compared 
with 22,122 tons of a value of $644,146 in the same month a 
year ago, and making a total for the first nine months of this 
year of 191,012 tons, against 205,978 tons in the same time of 
1925. 

Bleached sulphite of prime quality is selling at 3.80 to 3.85 
cents per pound ex dock New York or other American Atlantic 
ports although special brands are quoted at 4 cents and well 
in excess of this latter price for some qualities. Prime strong 
unbleached sulphite is quoted around 3 cents a pound on the 
dock at New York, prime easy bleaching sulphite at 3.30 to 
3.40 cents, and ordinary Mitscherlich unbleached sulphite at 
3 cents to slightly higher. Standard prime Swedish kraft 
pulp is quoted at 2.95 to 3 cents in a majority of instances 
and a couple of dollars per ton more frequently is asked for 
some mill brands. 

Current market quotations ex dock New York and receipts 
at the port of New York during November follow: 

Bleached sulphite, No. 1 
Unbleached sulphite, strong, No. 1 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2 

Easy bleaching sulphite 
Mitscherlich unbleached, genuine 
Mitscherlich unbleached, ordinary 
Kraft, standard Swedish 

Ground wood, per ton (dry) 

Atterbury Bros., 5,000 bls. from Oslo; E. J. Keller Co., 340 
bls. from Hamburg; M. Gottesman & Co., 693 bls. from Ham- 
burg and 2,300 Sundsvall; Tidewater Paper Mills Co., 8,040 
bls. from Murray Bay, 7,454 Chatham, 6,219 Seven Islands 
and 6,415 Clarke City; Banca Commerciale Italiana, 330 bls. 
from Hamburg; Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 2,064 bls. from 
Gothenburg, 1,650 Hernosand, 300 Hamburg and 1,910 Sunds- 
vall; E. M. Sergeant Co., 1,273 bls. from Gothenburg, 630 
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BATHURST LUMBER COMPANY, LIMITED 





PRICE & PIERCE, LTD. 


17 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK CITY 


ARE NOW THE 


SELLING AGENTS 
for Bathurst Pulp in the United States 


Unbleached Sulphite 50 tons daily 
Kraft Pulp 50 tons daily 


Our pulp is made from Canadian Spruce 
We ship in sheets, baled 


The Pulp and Paper Trading Co. 


21 East 40th Street New York City 





DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL AND 
MECHANICAL PULPS AND PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
E. B. Eddy Company, Ltd., Hull, Canada 


Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 


Smith 
EASTERN AGENTS of Sulphite 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co., Port 














BATHURST, NEW BRUNSWICK, CANADA 














J. ANDERSEN 


21 East 40th Street 


Importers of Chemical Pulps 
BLEACHED AND UNBLEACHED 


Agents for Kellner Partington Paper Pulp Co., Ltd. 
Sarpsborg, Norway; Forshaga, and Edsvalla, Sweden 

















IMPROVED BADGER 
BLACK LIQUOR EVAPORATORS 








a 


Recent Installation 


NORTHWEST 
PAPER CO. 


Cloquet, Minn. 








See page 314 in the 1926 Paper and Pulp Mill Catalogue 
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Oslo and 2,700 Hamburg; Price & Pierce, 1,900 bls. from Goth- 
enburg; Central Union Trust Co., 2,275 bls. from Greaker and 
800 Oslo; Philadelphia Girard National Bank, 250 bls. from 
Greaker; J. Andersen & Co., 1,050 bls. from Greaker, 135 
Trieste and 1,244 Hamburg; A. P. W. Paper Co.) 12,574: bls. 
from Sheet Harbor; Castle & Overton, 567 bls. from Bremen 
and 184 Rotterdam; Parsons & Whittemere, 300 bls. from 
Gothenburg; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 408 bls. from Trieste, 
3,450 Gefle, 2,100 Sundsvall, 600 Hamburg and 800 Rotterdam; 
Buck, Kiaer & Co., 4,800 bls. from Oslo; Pagel, Horton & 
Co., 2,250 bls. from Gefie; Chemical National Bank, 900 bls. 
from Oslo; Scandinavian Pulp Agency, 825 bls. from Gefle, 
1,850 Sundsvall and 26 Rotterdam; National City Bank, 500 
bls. from Copenhagen; W. Van Doorn, 171 bls. from Rotter- 
dam; Equitable Trust Co., 110 bls from Antwerp and 253 
Hamburg; Lagerloef Trading Co., 217 bls. from Bremen; 
Chase National Bank, 800 bls. from Oslo; Order, 1,060 bls. 
from Hamburg, 5,263 Kotka, 990 Sundsvall, 1,200 Bremen and 
200 Oslo. 


Paper Stock 


Judging from arrivals through the port of New York, im- 
portations of papermaking materials other than wood pulp 
into the United States during November declined rather 
sharply. There was a particularly noticeable decrease 
in imports of rags, shipments arriving at New York probably 
being smaller than in any month in a long time. Imports 
of old rope, bagging and miscellaneous paper stock also were 
exceptionally light, reflecting a quiet market condition and 
a relatively higher price level in Europe than in this country. 

Imports of all kinds of paper stock other than wood pulp 
through the port of New York in the month of November, 
1926, these data being taken from manifests of steamers 
arriving at that port during the month, follow: 


Old Rope 


William Steck & Co., 80 bls.; Brown Bros. & Co., 197 coils; 
S. Birkenstein & Sons, 84 bls. and 31 coils; Ellerman’s Wilson 
Line, 200 coils; E. J. Keller Co., 428 bls.; National City Bank, 
138 bls.; Equitable Trust Co., 80 coils; W. Schall & Co., 46 
coils and 118 bls.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 27 bls.; H. F. Reed, 
60 bls.; American Trading Co., 21 bls.; Order, 19 bls. and 2 
reels. 


Old Bagging 


Castle & Overton, 238 bls.; E. Mayer, 157 bls.; Bank of New 
York & Trust Co., 123 bls.; Brown & Roese, 37 bls.; Irving 
Bank and Trust Co., 1,177 bls.; J. M. Johnson, 72 bls.; W. 
Schall & Co., 126 bls.; Equitable Trust Co., 760 bls.; Bulkley, 
Dunton & Co., 306 bls.; George M. Graves Co., 67 bls.; Anchor 
Line, 37 bls.; E. J. Keller Co., 1,486 bls.; Order, 786 bls. 


Rags 

Stone Bros. Co., 328 bls.; S. Birkenstein & Sons, 320 bls.; 
Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., 273 bls.; S. Silberman Co., 1,271 bls.; 
Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 134 bls.; Jaffe Products Co., 
55 bls.; Castle & Overton, 254 bls.; Victor Galaup, Inc., 83 
bls.; I. Hinerfeld, 39 bls.; William Steck & Co., 59 bls.; Royal 
Mfg. Co., 21 bls.; Paul Barlowitz, 545 bls.; J. A. Brookman 
Co., 46 bls.; Daniel I. Murphy, Inc., 488 bls.; E. Mayer, 375 
bls.; Atterbury Bros., 36 bls.; Bulkley, Dunton & Co., 433 bls.; 
E. Butterworth & Co., 192 bls.; S. Rubens & Bro., 34 bls.; 
Atlas Waste Mfg. Co., 5 bls.; Gebruder Meyer, 132 bls.; J. 
Cohen & Sons Co., 23 bls.; E. J. Keller Co., 1,655 bls.; Bank 
of New York & Trust Co., 125 bls.; Irving Bank and Trust 
Co., 77 bls.; New York Trust Co., 226 bls.; National City Bank, 
259 bls.; Fidelity International Trust Co., 32 bls.; Central 
National Bank, 207 bls.; Anglo-South American Trust Co., 
204 bls.; Chemical National Bank, 82 bls.; American Ex- 
change-Pacific National Bank, 406 bls.; The Barrett Co., 221 
bls.; A. C. Fetterolf, 46 bls.; U. S. Forwarding Co., 62 bls.; 
American Overocean Corp., 99 bls.; A. W. Fenton, Inc., 451 
bls.; Brown Bros. & Co., 285 bls.; Amsinck, Sonne & Co., 30 
bls.; Gallagher & Ascher, 47 bls.; W. Schall & Co., 139 bls.; 
C. R. Spence & Co., 154 bls.; Order, 1,914 bls. 


Miscellaneous Paper Stock 


Castle & Overton, 103 bls.; Standard Products Corp., 72 
bls.; E. Butterworth & Co., 63 bls.; International Mercantile 
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Bicarbonate 


of Soda 


MICHIGAN ALKALI CO. 


General Sales Department 


21 East 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


Chicago Office 
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HIGH SPEED 


FOLDING 
MACHINES 


cows FOR cvs 


NAPKINS and 
PAPER TOWELS 


Paper Converting Machine 
Company 
GREEN BAY WISCONSIN 














PAPER CUTTERS 


Single—Duplex—Diagonal 
ces 


CUTTER KNIVES 
PATENT TOP SLITTERS 


ow 
HAMBLET MACHINE Co. 

















Adjustable 
Napkin Folders 


400 to 500 Folded Napkins per Minute 


A simple and compact machine, adjustable to 
fold napkins ranging from twelve to fourteen 
inches. Ball bearing throughout. Equipped 
with printing unit if so desired. 


Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
Chicago Office: 574 Wrigley Building 
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Marine Co., 42 bls.; Maurice O’Meara Co., 27 bls.; Daniel M. 
Hicks, Inc., 19 bls.; New York Trust Co., 24 bls.; J. Cohen 
& Sons Co., 13 bls.; Milton Snedeker Corp., 115 bls.; Garfield 
National Bank, 29 bls.; Anglo-South American Trust Co., 62 
bls.; William Steck & Co., 21 bls.; British Bank of South 
America, 17 bls.; F. S. Smith & Son, 14 bls.; George M. Graves 
Co., 51 bls.; Order, 165 bls. 


Paper 

Imports of paper into the United States during November 
were fairly large, judging from receipts through the port of 
New York. While these data are unofficial, they indicate that 
importations of most classes of paper were at least up to the 
quantities received in the several previous months. Some 
sizeable shipments of newsprint arrived, and usual amounts 
of wrapping, cigarette, hanging and other kinds of paper were 
received. Imports of paper of all kinds through the port of 
New York last month, these data being taken from manifests 
of steamers reaching that port, follow: 


Printing 

Parsons & Whittemore, 337 rolls from Raumo; Martin & 
Bechtold, 10 cs. from Bremen; Keuffel & Esser Co., 101 rolls 
from Hamburg; E. Dietzgen & Co., 67 cs. from Hamburg, 141 
rolls from Copenhagen and 24 cs. from Rotterdam; Watch 
Tower Bible & Tract Society, 74 reels from Kotka; Oxford 
University Press, 8 cs. from Liverpool; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 
44 cs. from Liverpool; Royal Bank of Canada, 9 bls. from Ham- 
burg; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 78 bls. and 93 rolls from Ham- 
burg, 10 rolls Antwerp and 32 rolls Rotterdam; F. Henjes, Jr., 
59 reels from Hamburg; A. Leffler, 38 reels from Gothenburg; 
O. Ray, 510 reels from Gothenburg; Maurice O’Meara Co., 462 
cs. from Bremen; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 589 reels and 149 
cs. from Bremen and 248 reels Hamburg; Perry-Ryer & Co., 
66 cs. from Leith, 12 cs. Bremen and 62 cs. Glasgow; Box 
Board & Lining Co., 95 reels from Bremen; Star Co., 510 reels 
from Gothenburg; P. C. Zuhlke, 102 cs. from Antwerp and 5 
cs. Rotterdam; National Consumers Paper Corp., 22 bls. from 
Hamburg; Southern Pacific Lines, 5 bls. from Hamburg; 
Bank of Montreal, 6,298 rolls from Corner Brook, N. F.; J. 
Henschel & Co., 4 cs. from Hamburg; Order, 448 reels from 
Kotka and 1,840 reels and 83 cs. from Bremen. 


Wrapping 

C. Steiner, 7 cs. from Hamburg; E. L. Garvin & Co., 3 cs. 
from Antwerp; Bendix Paper Co., 10 cs. from Hamburg; C. 
K. MacAlpine & Co., 30 bls. from Gothenburg; Arkell Safety 
Bag Co., 180 rolls from Gothenburg; Universal Paper Co., 15 
rolls from Gothenburg; Standard Underground Cable Co., 23 
rolls from Bremen; Okonite Callendar Cable Co., 244 reels 
from London; Borregaard Co., 60 bls. from Gothenburg; W. 
Hartmann & Co., 141 bls. from Hamburg; Rohner, Gehrig & 
Co., 49 cs. from Hamburg; W. C. Sullivan & Co., 14 cs. from 
Hamburg; Commonwealth Bank, 25 cs. from Hamburg; F. C. 
Strype, 18 cs. from Antwerp; Blauvelt-Wiley Paper Mfg. Co., 
108 bls. from Glasgow; Royal Bank of Canada, 50 bls. from 
Genoa. 

Cigarette 

Standard Products Corp., 502 pkgs. from Havre and 45 cs. 
Southampton; Surburg Co., 18 cs. from Havre; R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co., 200 cs. from Havre and 1,760 cs. from Bordeaux; 
British-American Tobacco Co., 5 es. from Liverpool; P. J. 
Schweitzer, 46 cs. from Marseilles and 32 cs. Havre; American 
Tobacco Co., 1,200 cs. from Bordeaux; De Manduit Paper 
a 572 cs. from Bordeaux; Southern Pacific Co., 3 cs. from 

avre. 


Drawing 
Keuffel & Esser Co., 30 cs. from Hamburg, 7 cs. Rotterdam 
and 4 cs. Southampton; H. Reeve Angel & Co., 3 cs. from 
London. 
Filter 
A. Giese & Son, 8 cs. from Hamburg and 32 bls. Bordeaux; 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., 32 cs. from London and 60 cs. South- 
ampton; E. Fougera & Co., 82 cs. from Southampton. 
Writing 


Guibont Freres & Co., 21 cs. from Havre; Coenca-Morrison 
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Cut down excessive wrap- 
ping paper investment. 

hy carry two wrap- 
ping paper lines for one 
wrapping paper purpose? 


MOSINEE 


presents a perfect wrap- 
ping paper, weight and 
strength for each wrap- 
ping purpose. Madein all 
weights from 15 pounds 
to100 pounds basis. The 
one complete, standard- 
ized and economical line 
of wrapping paper sold. 


Mosinee Kraft 


‘The Wrapper that 
Delivers the Goods’’ 
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From the Outside— 


No “fishing” and “poking” around the inside of 
the beater tub. This new dumping valve is con- 
structed to operate from the outside of the tub. 
May be made either right or left hand by simply 
reversing two small bronze bushings. 


Brass valve seat and lid are correctly propor- 
tioned. The valve in general is durable, easily 
operated and installed, and is positive in action. 


DAYTON GLOBE IRON WORKS, 


Operating shaft is encased in 

qreneae & iron tube. Provision is made 

~~ £ — = at each end of 

wit Made in two 

ry ten- and b mlclveines diameter 
clear opening. 


Dayton, Ohio 











Paper Mill Wire Cloth 
Wisconsin Wire Works 


APPLETON, WIS. 





Robins Conveying Systems 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY 
New York Chicage Pittsburgh Boston 























WYCKOFF WOOD PIPE 


The P. 
to be t: 


Ptiii Lill 


PRESSURE PIPE THAT NEVER BURSTS 
Built in sizes 1 inch to 48 inches 


1855 


find it 


Industry is successfully using thousands of feet of this Pipe and t —_ 
tain 


best conveyance for White Water, Paper Stock, and Acids that can be 
WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


A. WYCKOFF & SON COMPANY 


Elmira, N. Y., U. S. A. 1926 
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CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR 
THE PAPER INDUSTRY 


The Bethlehem Hori- 
zontal Centrifugal Pump 
is of the double-suction, 
single-stage type with 
horizontal split casings. 
Capacities 200 to 17,000 
gallons per minute 
against heads of 20 to 
250 feet. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL CO., General Offices, BETHLEHEM, PA. 





District an 
New Bez yor* Beston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, 
leveland, oeaee Ly = a 2. St. Louis, San Francisco, 


| BETHLEHEM 





Pittsburgh, ‘ 


Ham Feltz sez: 


“Payin’ a little extra to get the . 
best wet felt you kin find is one way 
to cheat the coal pile. It’s cheaper 
to let the water run through a high 
grade Hamilton felt than to sweat 
it out of the paper with high cost 
steam. Check it up as I’ve done and 
you'll find it a case of only dimes 


against dollars.” 
iitom 
JS 























Lockport, N. Y. 


THE HOME OF STEEL SHELL BURRS 
; AND 
YELLOW JACKET SHOWERS 


All Products Guaranteed to Suit You 


F. W. Roberts Manufacturing Company 


Read the “ROBERTS IDEA”’ 





Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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Co., 3 es. from Southampton; E. Dietzgen & Co., 16 cs. from 
Southampton; Abraham & Straus, 4 cs. from Hamburg; 
Eleto Co., 3 cs. from Southampton; J. Kennedy, 10 cs. from 
Havre; Marshall Field & Co., 32 cs. from Havre. 
Tissue 

W. J. Byrnes & Co., 8 cs. from Liverpool; Schenkers, Inc., 
45 cs. from Hamburg; F. C. Strype, 31 es. from Liverpool; S. 
Haufling & Co., 50 bls. from Hamburg. 


Hanging 
F. J. Emmerich & Co., 46 bls. from Hamburg, 10 bls. Liver- 
pool, 8 bls. Antwerp and 26 bls. London; C. A. Haynes & Co., 
58 bls. and 36 cs. from London and 62 bls. Liverpool; A. C. 
Dodman, Jr., Inc., 132 cs. from Southampton, 259 cs. Liver- 
pool and 59 bls. Antwerp; H. C. Hackney, 39 rolls from Lon- 
don; Baldwin Universal Co., 11 bls. from London. 


Photo 


Globe Shipping Co., 225 cs. from Bremen; Gevaert Co., of 
America, 26 cs. from Rotterdam and 346 cs. Antwerp; J. J. 
Gavin & Co., 5 cs. from Liverpool; Amersvoll Co., 3 cs. from 
Bremen; P. C. Zuhlke, 41 cs. from Antwerp; Order, 5 cs. from 
Hamburg and 67 cs. Antwerp. 


Board 

A. Bourjois & Co., 33 cs. from Havre; Coty, Inc., 90 cs. from 
Havre; Bendix Paper Co., 11 cs. from Hamburg and 8 cs. 
Bremen; Haas Bros., 352 reels from Rotterdam; Schiffenhaus 
Bros., 102 reels from Rotterdam; Adrian Vuyck, 1,290 reels 
from Rotterdam; Perkins-Goodwin Co., 704 rolls from Rotter- 
dam; J. P. Heffernan Paper Co., 433 reels from Rotterdam; 
O. M. Baxter, Inc., 27 cs. from Gothenburg; C. K. MacAlpine 
& Co., 10 bls. from Gothenburg; V. Neustadt, 7 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Metropolitan Import & Mfg. Co., 10 cs. from Hamburg 
and 15 cs. Bremen; Devoe & Raynolds Co., 4 cs. from London; 
First National Bank of Brooklyn, 90 reels from Rotterdam; 
Brooks Paper Co., 6 cs. from Liverpool. 


Miscellaneous 

C. B. Richard & Co., 5 cs. from Bremen; Keller-Dorian 
Paper Co., 24 cs. from Havre, 45 cs. Southampton and 12 cs. 
Hamburg; International Clearing House, 32 cs. from Havre 
and 34 cs. Southampton; H. DeMangin & Co., 19 cs. from 
Havre; Hirschbach & Smith, 4 cs. from Havre; Japan Paper 
Co., 14 es. from Havre, 5 cs. Southampton, 59 cs. Naples and 
65 cs. Genoa; Hoble Service Co., 6 pkgs. from Havre; Whitfield 
Paper Works, 31 cs. from Kobe; P. H. Petry & Co., 17 cs. from 
Hamburg and 4 cs. Rotterdam; International Forwarding Co., 
14 pkgs. from Hamburg, 3 cs. Rotterdam and 5 cs. Leghorn; 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 57 cs. from Hamburg; F. C. Strype, 
121 cs. from Hamburg and 3 cs. Southampton; H. Brocklebank, 
3 cs. from London; Whiting-Patterson Co., 14 cs. from South- 
ampton, 11 cs. London and 6 cs. Hamburg; S. Gilbert, 41 es. 
from Rotterdam; Globe Shipping Co., 17 cs. from Rotterdam; 
D. C. Andrews & Co., 69 cs. from Hamburg; Schenkers, Inc., 
3 cs. from Bremen; Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 3 cs. 
from Bremen, 5 cs. Rotterdam and 117 cs. Havre; R. F. Down- 
ing & Co., 26 cs. from Havre and 6 cs. Hamburg; S. Lisk 
Bros., 5 cs. from Kobe; P. Pattinson, 10 cs. from Antwerp; 
Bendix Paper Co., 6 cs. from Hamburg; Richardson Bros., 3 
es. from Liverpool; Dollar Steamship Line, 4 cs. from Havana; 
F. L. Kraemer & Co., 3 pkgs. from Havre; Heemsoth, Basse 
& Co., 13 pkgs. from Rotterdam; W. Hartmann & Co., 14 
rolls from Rotterdam; Caldwell & Co., 13 cs. from Rotterdam; 
E. Walker, 34 bls. from Hamburg; F. B. Vandergrift & Co., 
4 cs. from Hamburg; Irving Bank and Trust Co., 35 cs. from 
Hamburg; Causon & Montgolfer, 107 cs. from Havre. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York City, has 
recently underwritten group life insurance for four paper 
mills. The mills are: The Ogdensburg Pulp & Paper Co., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y.; the De Grasse Paper Co., Pyrites, N. Y.; 
and the High Falls Paper Co., Chateaugay, N. Y.; and the 
Brown Co., Berlin and Gorham, N. H., and La Tuque, Que. 





The American Nickel Corporation has announced that ef- 
fective December 1, 1926, the name of the company will be 
changed to the American Mond Nickel Co. The officers and 
personnel will remain unchanged. 
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MITTS & MERRILL 


Conveyor or 
Gravity 
Feed 
Shredder 















HE operation of a beater, with 
{> wear and tear and tremendous 

power consumption, has one pri- 
mary purpose, namely, hydration. 
Anything that will economically 
bring about hydration more quickly 
relieves the beater just that much, cuts 
down on operating costs and speeds 
the process of paper making. 


The Mitts & Merrill Shredder per- 
forms on magazines, books, old paper 
and boxboard, frozen or dried pulp 
laps, roll and sheet stock, in such a 
way as to greatly reduce their resist- 
ance to hydration when they reach the 
beater. It gives the beater an econom- 
ical lift. 


Our Shredders are built in sizes 
with spouts ranging from 18” to 45” 
wide. We will be glad to quote you 
on any size adapted to your require- 
ments. 


We also build a 100% efficient 
“Hog” to reduce pulp mill bark 
and wood refuse. 


MITTS & MERRILL 


1013 Tilden Street, Saginaw, Mich. 
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Production Every Minute 


TANDING the gaff—delivering safety, 

uninterrupted performance—the kind 
that keeps your mill moving on “schedule” 
—that’s what Manitowoc equipment AS- 
SURES YOU. It has every requisite to 
back it up. 


Because Manitowoc Digesters, Incinerators, 
Diffusers, Lime Recovery Kilns, Disc 
Evaporators, Barking Drums, Re- 

finers, etc., are built up to a high 
standard, they perform economi- 

cally and increase mill efficiency. 

And because they are designed and 
constructed to meet the exacting 
conditions of your mill, they assure 

you low operating costs. 


Let our engineers design time-sav- 
ing equipment for your mill. Write 
for special bulletin covering paper 
mill equipment. 


MANITOWOC ENGINEERING WORKS, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


MANTTOWOC 








1864 1926 


UNION **Excelsior”’ Felts 


For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 








We continue to maintain at the top the 
quality of Excelsior Felts, as we have done 
since we, as pioneers, made the first endless 


The Union Sulphur Co. paper machine felts manufactured 
Main Offices 


an America. 


FRASCH BUILDING, 33 RECTOR STREET eamless felts for fest rannin 
g. 
Raw seas Sees atin Style felts for finish. 
pecial felts to meet every condition. 
end us your felt problems. 


KNOX WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
a 


Sold by 
BULKLEY, DUNTON & COMPANY 
75-77 Duane Street, N. Y. 


and direct 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 

Additional information regarding the following foreign 
trade opportunities issued by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of the United States Department of Com- 
merce may be obtained from the Bureau in Washington, D. C., 
or its branch offices. It is requested that the number of the 
inquiry be given at all times. 

No. 22684—Wrapping paper. Mazatlan, Mexico. Agency 
desired. 

No. 22683—Paper for the manufacture of milk bottle disks. 
London, England. Purchase desired. 

No. 22695—Pulp and paper mill, small, complete plant, both 
chemical and mechanical processes. Mafil, Valdivia, Chile. 
Purchase desired. 

No. 22761—Papermaking machinery. Montreal, Canada. 
Purchase desired. 

No. 22771—Composition fiber in sheets, tubes and form 
pieces. Vienna, Austria. Purchase desired. 

No. 22757—Machinery for cardboard and paper manufac- 
turing. Berlin, Germany. Purchase and agency desired. 

No. 22772—Paper, manifold and bond, in various weights, 
and correspondence guide cards. Montreal, Canada. Pur- 
chase desired. 

No. 22761—Sulphate of ammonia and other papermaking 
chemicals. Montreal, Canada. Purchase desired. 

No. 22891—Machine felts for papermaking. Oslo, Norway. 
Agency desired. 

No. 22888—Paper bags, 4-ply for cement. Copenhagen, 
Denmark. Agency desired. 

No. 22873—Pasteboard boxes and paper cups and spoons. 
Pernambuco, Brazil. Purchase desired. 

No. 22844—Paper cups, sanitary. Munich, Germany. Pur- 
chase and agency desired. 

No. 22894—Fiber board, vulcanized, hard and flexible. Ant- 
werp, Belgium. Purchase desired. 

No. 22821—Newsprint paper. Colombia, South America. 
Agency desired. 

No. 22886—Newsprint paper and stationery for job printer. 
Lourenco Marques, Portuguese East Africa. Purchase desired. 

No. 22889—Printing and packing paper and colored tissue 
paper in large quantities. Valetta, Malta. Agency desired. 

No. 22885—Bleached sulphite pulp for making rayon. Lyons, 
France. Agency desired. 

No. 22891—Bleaching powder, salt cake and sulphate of 
alumina. Oslo, Norway. Agency desired. 

No. 22858—Sulphur. Hamburg, Germany. Purchase de- 
sired. 

No. 22956—Over-issued newspapers. Canton, China. Agency 
desired. 

No. 22989—Paper. Managua, Nicaragua. Agency desired. 

No. 22988—Paper, especially newsprint. Merida, Yucatan. 
Agency desired. 





Chief Engineer Promoted to Superintendent 

Edward Rootes has resigned as superintendent of the Chi- 
cago paper mill of the Container Corporation of America, 
which was formerly the Chicago Mill and Lumber Co.’s plant, 
and Thrond Thompson, formerly chief engineer of this mill, 
has been made superintendent. 

It is not often that a man in the engineering department 
finally works up to the position of superintendent in a paper 
mill, but Mr. Thompson has shown such fine ability in his 
work as chief engineer that we are sure he is going to make 
the ideal superintendent. He is a man of tremendous force 
and ability, the type of man that will get every pound of 
product that the plant is capable of producing. 





The Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, announces that Mr. F. 
Royal Gannon has joined their organization as manager of the 
New York Factory Branch. Mr. Gannon was formerly as- 
sistant manager of the Semi-finished and Wire Department of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. 





The William Ganschow Co., Chicago, have appointed Mr. 
Harold D. Mitchell, former chief engineer of the Sumet Cor- 
poration, Buffalo, as sales representative in the western half 
of New York state. Mr. Mitchell’s office will be at 1543 Fill- 
more Ave., Buffalo. 
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Overhead Lines in paper plant 


Overhead Pipe Lines 


UCCESSFUL overhead pipe lines have 

been made possible with “Michigan” 
Combination Steel and Wood Pipe. A spe- 
cial steel flange fitting eliminates the ordi- 
nary leaks and troubles. 
This flange fits over the tenon of the pipe 
and is used simply as a connection. No 
metal is exposed to the liquid, which keeps 
it free from specks of rust to harm the paper. 
“Michigan” Combination Steel and Wood 
Pipe is made of seasoned wood, reinforced 
with spirally wound steel bands. The steel 
exterior is protected by two coats of as- 
phaltum, applied hot. There is no chance 
for corrosion or bursting under pressure. 
“Michigan” pipe is stronger, more durable, 
and has 20% greater carrying capacity than 
iron pipe. 
The number of paper mills using “Michigan” 
pipe is increasing daily. It is found best 
for conveying white water, sulphite, ground 
wood and pure water. 
Send us your blueprints and we will gladly 
furnish estimates on pipe and fittings to suit 
your requirements. 


a ae oe — Te Bah: 


End view of Special Flange Coupling. Note metal outside 


Tell us about your piping problem. If neces- 
sary, one of our engineers will gladly call and 
go over it with you. Remember, every piece 
of pipe and every bit of work is guaranteed. 


MICHIGAN PIPE CO. 


Dept. 17 BAY CITY, MICH. 
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Holyoke Machine Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Makers of Improved Machinery for Wood Pulp and Paper Mills 


Washing and Beating Engines, Wood Pulp Grinders, Barkers, Chippers, Rag and 
Paper Dusters, Rag Cutters, Hydraulic Pumps and Presses, Hercules Water 
Wheels and Governors, Super-Calenders, Platers, Cotton and Paper Rolls. 











You Can Depend on Biggs Rotaries 


as good now as they always have been. That’s our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


APER MILLS send orders to Biggs as a matter of 
course. 
That confidence in us doesn’t come from advertising, 
neither is it because of cut prices to get the business. 
It’s the result of years in giving the paper industry the 
best possible equipment and quick delivery at a fair price. 
Globe and cylinder bleaching boilers made by Biggs are 


If you haven’t our book on Biggs Rotaries send for it 
today. 

Remember we also specialize in Digestors and Penstocks 
as well as special steel tank fabrication. 


THE BIGGS BOILER WORKS er: “Etcast avenue Akron, Ohio 


a 
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GLOBE pm CYLINDER 


ROTARY BLEACHING BOILERS 
for Years of Dependable Cooking and Bleaching 
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